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TO THE READER. 



This Volume is, in the main, the result of many intervals, which the 

Author has employed " rather in deriving instruction and amusement 
from the works of others than in attempting to afford either by his own."* 

In this chequer- work he seeks a welcome to the fields and the fireside, 
the country and the town ; and, above all things, he aims to commemo- 
rate those seasons of rest and joy which, in neither age of the world, 
have been more desirable than they are in the present. To show how 
this is sought to be accomplished, requires a few words of introduction 
as to the special contents of the. following pages. 

A Garland fob, the Yeas. is. the fulfilment of a long-cherished design, 
dating from the time of thtf AufhWs 'first, acquaintance with William 
Hone, when producing hi^ JSooJt; in which association were 

fostered the Writer's earlyynih'c'attotf^ of joye of antiquarian lore, and 
matters of domestic historj^ Ttye &arlfyd is, however, but a precis 
in comparison with Mr. Hone's 'tfco'bidky volumes: it gives the history 
in little of Memorable Days, with such new lights as the archaeologist and 
the observer of Nature have thrown upon doubtful points; while it seeks 
to add serviceable information to that of curious and recreative character. 

The rus et urbs range of Something for Everybody is traceable to 
the Author's start in the world of letters, with a description of one of the 
most picturesque rural districts of England, and his culminating in the 
production of the Curiosities of London. Thus, in the present volume, 
you will find the history of the Game and the Street op Pall Mall, 
in juxtaposition with the economy of the Whitebait, and Personal 
Recollections of Bbambletye, the latter a nook of quiet as rustic as 
its name implies. 



Richard Sharpe ; prefixed to hia Letters and Essay*. 
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To the Reader. 



Domestic Arts and Customs include a series of papers, mostly brief, 
upon points of convivial history, and a few of the inventive ingenuities 
which embellish life ; as well as pictures of old English manners and 
scenery, which have a special interest for a large class of readers. 

In the Glories op a Garden we see how many good men have been 
made better by the pursuits of Gardening, and how pure is this " de- 
lightful industry enjoyed at home and how, in its history we enjoy 
converse with some of the gentlest spirits who adorn our literature. 
The cottager's garden is not only remunerative by its addition to do- 
mestic comfort, but it has holier uses : — 

Tes ! in the poor man's garden grow 

Far more than herbs and flowers; 
Kind thoughts, contentment* peace of mind. 

And joy for weary hours. 

In these papers are embodied, besides historic research, the recollec- 
tions of visits to remarkable places— as Hatfield, and the Deepdene, and 
Evelyn's "own dear Wotton." 

In the Collectanea of utilities with which the volume concludes, the 
reader may find novelty and occasional reminders, combined, it is hoped, 
with pleasure and profit. 

Throughout the volume the Author has aimed at conveying such 
information as may be useful without being dry, and amusing without 
trifling : his main object being to render the book cared for beyond the 
moment ; and that, when read and laid down, it may be taken up again 
and re-read, and in each case, contribute to the gratification of the 
reader, while it adds to his store of serviceable knowledge. 

It need scarcely be repeated that the aids throughout the present 
work — "the rich flowers that are here set and growing" — are many; 
and in their community of mind have been mainly reared the fruits of 
the Author's own humble growth : — 

The meanest floweret of the vale, 
The simplest note that swells the gale. 
The common sun, the air, the sides, 
To him are opening Paradise. — Gray, 
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A OAKLAND FOE THE YEAR 



A world of thing! mnit curiously be sought, 
▲ world of things mutt be together brought. 



/ New Tear's Day. 

Jantjabt is named from Janus, to whom it was dedicated, because, from 
its situation, it might be considered to be retrospective to the past, and 
prospective to the opening year. Cotton, the cheerful poet of the 
seventeenth century, sings : — 

Hark, the cock crows, and yon bright itar 
Tells us the Day himself 's not far, 
And see, where, breaking from the night* 
He gilds the hills with western light. 
With him old Janns doth appear, 
Peeping into the future year, 
With each a look, as seems to say. 
The prospect is not good this way. 
Thus do we rise ill sights to see, 
And 'gainst ourselves to prophesy i 
When the prophetic fear of things 
A more tormenting mischief brings, 
More full of soul-tormenting gall 
Than direst mischief can befall. 
But stay 1 but stay 1 methinks my sight, 
Better inform'd by clearer light. 
Discerns sereneness in that brow. 
That all contracted seem'd but now. 
His reversed face may show distaste, 
And frown upon the ills are past, 
But that which this way looks is clear, 
And smiles upon the New-born Tear. 

There are few persons of a reflective turn of mind, who do not feel 
a sort of mirth-melancholy at the close of one year, and the commence- 
ment of another. This feeling, probably, led Coleridge to observe, " If 
I were a moralist, I might disapprove the ringing in the new, and ring- 
ing out the old year : — 

Why dance ye, mortals, o'er the grave of time !" 

A living divine remarks, " It is a merciful provision that the stream 
of time does not run on in one continuous now, toafc 
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up and separated into larger portions, which are for ' signs and for 
seasons, and for days and years.' These changes and vicissitudes pre- 
sent us, successively, with renewed occasions and encouragements to 
amend our lives, and to set out, as it were, on a new course. 

Among tlie Northern nations, the feast of the New Year was ob- 
served with more than ordinary jollity ; thence, as Olaus Wormius and 
Scheffsr observe, they reckoned their age bv so many Mas; and 
Snorro Sturlson describes this New Year's Feast just as Buchanan 
sets out the British Saturnalia, by "feasting and sending presents 
or New Year's Gifts to one another." Hence some think the name of 
this feast was taken from Iola, which, in the Gothic language, signifies 
"to make merry." — (Stillingfleet's Orir/ines Britannica.) ' 

The custom of making New Year's Gilts has existed from the earliest 
times. The Romans had their Xenia, and Strense, during the Satur- 
nalia, which were retained by the Christians ; whence came the French 
term etrennes, a very ancient word, occurring in a mystery in the thirteenth 
century. The Greek word strense is translated in our New Testament, 
" delicacies." These " diabolical New Year's Gifts," as some called them, 
were denounced by certain councils in the seventh century. 

In the twelfth century, Jocelin of Brakelond, when about to make a 
gift to his abbot, refers to it as a custom of the English ; and, in very 
early times, the nobility and persons connected with the Court gave 
these New Year's Gifts to the monarch, who gave, in return, presents of 
money, or of plate ; and the messenger bringing the gift had also a 
handsome fee given him. 

Edward II. gave, in his eleventh year, sumptuous presents of plate 
to several knignts, at Westminster. Edward III. gave New Year's 
Gifts to his minstrels, and made the usual oblations at Epiphany. 

The presentation of these gifts now became organized into a system, 
with its graduated scale of giving and receiving. At New Year's Day, in 
the morning, an usher of the chamber came to the door of the King's 
chamber, and said, " There is a New Year's Gift come from the Queen," 
to which the King answered, " Sir, let it come in ;" the usher with the 
gift was then admitted, and then the ushers with gifts from nobles, 
these messengers receiving fees. The giver received gifts in return, 
though of less value. 

Henry VIII. kept a New Year's Night magnificently at Greenwich, 
where was erected in the hall a castle, with gates, towers, and dun- 
geon, garnished with artillery and other weapons. In this castle were 
six fair ladies, superbly dressed ; gallant knights assaulted the fortress, 
and the ladies capitulatejd ; then the ladies conquered, and took the 
knights into the castle, which suddenly vanished out of sight. In the great 
hall at Eltham Palace, Henry gave a similar fete ; and next year, at 
Greenwich, Mary Queen of Scots was present at the New Year's dis- 
guising. The Lady Anne Boleyn received 100/. at a time towards her 
New Year's Gift ; and the Princess Mary, when only three years old, 
received from Wolsey a cup of gold ; the French Queen, a pomander ; 
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Lady Mountjoy, two smocks. In after years, Lady Dorset gave Mary 
wrought smocks and handkerchiefs; her brother, the Prince, a little 
tablet of gold ; the Princess Elizabeth, a little chain and a pair of hose, 
wrought in gold and silk ; the Lady Margaret, a gown of carnation 



the Earl of Hertford, a diamond ring ; three Venetians, a fair steel 
mirror; the yeoman of the robes, a pair of silver snuffers ; Mrs. Wheeler, 
a pen and inkhorn, silver gilt; Lady Brown, a fuming-box of silver; 
and the King's master-cook, a marchpane (resembling our macaroons)— 
the usual present of this functionary. Bishop Latimer ouce presented to 
Henrv VIII., instead of a sum in gold, a New Testament, witJi the leaf 
folded down at Hebrews xiii. 4. 

In the British Museum is a small volume, in the handwriting of Elizabeth, when 
Princess, which she presented as a New Year's Gift to her father, Henry VIII. 
This book, about five and a half inches long by four broad, contains 2X4 pages of 
writing in the bold printing character used by Elizabeth in her youngrr days. 
The subject of the MS. is a collection of Prayers and Meditations in English, made 
by Queen Catherine Parr, and translated by Elizabeth into Latin, Freuch, and 
Italian. 

Mary's New Year's Gifts, in 1556, included the forepart of a kirtle 
aitd sleeves, of cloth of silver embroidered, given by the Princess Eliza- 
beth ; a table, painted with the Queen's marriage, by Suete, painter ; a 
smock, wrought with silk, and collar and ruff of damask, gold, pearl, 
and silver, by the Duchess of Somerset ; six sugar-loave3, six tapnetts 
of figs, four barrels of suckets, and orange-water, &c, by Lady Yorke; 
two fat oxen, by Mr. Michael Wentworth ; two guinea-cocks, scalded, 
by Gent ; a marchpane and two dishes of jelly, by fiurrage, master-cook ; 
a fat goose and a capon, by Mrs. Preston ; a cake of spice bread, by 
Keliey, plasterer; nutmegs and ginger, and a long stick of cinnamon 
elect, in a box, by Smalwodde, grocer ; a basket of pomegranates, cher- 
ries, apples, oranges, and lemons, by Harris, fruiterer ; three rolls of 
songs, by Sheparde, of the chapel; a fair lute, edged with passamayne 
of gold and silke by Browne, instrument maker. 

Elizabeth received New Year's Gifts from all classes connected with 
her; from Matthew Parker, Archbishop of Canterbury, down to Smyth, 
the dustman. In 1560, she accepted a pair of silk stockings from Mrs. 
Montagu, her silk-woman, said to have teen the first pair worn in Eng- 
land. In this year, she gave sixty French crowns, as a New Year's Gitt, 
to Widow Penne, who had been nurse to King Edward. In the fol- 
lowing year she received presents in money — from 40/., by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in a red silk purse, in demy sovereigns, to 4/. 
by Lady Cheeke, in a russet silk purse ; also smocks, worked in silk ; 
collars and partelets worked with gold, silver, and silk ; and a pye of 
quinces from the servant of the pastry. The royal doctors gave a pot of 
orange-blossoms, and a pot of ginger ; the apothecary a box of lozenges, 
or a box. of conserves. The gifts from celebrated persons were more 
striking. Thus, in 1574, the favourite Earl of litt&t&toc ^.NfcNXtft^vj&Rca 
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a superb fan of white feathers, set in a handle of gold, set with emeralds, 
diamonds, and rubies. In 1578, Sir Philip Sidney gave a cambric 
smock, edged with gold and silver lace, and set with spangles ; and in 
the same year, Sir Gawen Carew gave a smock worked and edged with 
Venice gold. In 1582, Lady Howard gave a jewel of gold, represent- 
ing a cat and mice, and garnished with diamonds and pearls. In 1589, 
Sir Francis Drake gave a feather fan with gold handle, jewelled, and 
bearing Her Majesty's picture. Lord North, in his Household Book, 
charges 40/. as his New Year's Gifts to the Queen, and 16/. 10*. given 
at court at New Year's-tide. In several years, there were presented 
handsome gowns, petticoats, kirtles, doublets, and mantles, embroidered 
with precious stones ; so that it does not appear surprising that Elizabeth 
left a hoard of 2000 dresses. 

Throughout the reign of James I. plays and masques were favourite 
New Year's entertainments : they were written by Ben Jonson, Shak- 
speare, and Fletcher ; the scenery and decorations Dy Inigo Jones. The 
Queen and her ladies took parts. On January 1st, 1611, Prince Henry 
performed in Inigo Jones' and Ben Jonson's masque of Oberon, in the 
new Banqueting-house at Whitehall, when the expenses exceeded 
1000/. 

The New Year's Gifts were continued : in the list we find an ivory 
cabinet, wrought with silver ; and a pair of fat oxen from the Corpora- 
tion of Coventry ; and Sir Francis Bacon sent to a lady and her daughters 
some carnation stockings, requesting they would wear them for his sake. 
In the reign of Charles II., the Court gilts were generally in money, 
amounting to 3000/., sent in purses worth 30*. or 40* each, the donors 
receiving gifts of gilt plate in return. Pepys mentions his going to the 
Jewel Office on Jan. 4th, 1661, to choose a piece of plate for the Earl of 
Sandwioh, who had given twenty pieces of gold in a purse; he selected 
a gilt tankard, which, weighing one ounce and a half more than the value 
of the Earl's gift, Pepys was obliged to pay the difference. 

The Court masques and pageants declined after the Restoration ; but 
grand feasts remained until the last relic, the tureen of plum-porridge 
at the chaplain's table, which was superseded by crown-pieces placed 
under the plates as New Year's Gifts. 

Previous to the time of Queen Anne, it was customary for the officers 
and suitors of the Court of Chancery to present New Year's Gil ts to the 
Chancellor ; the officers, however, being reimbursed by gifts from the 
suitors. Sir Thomas More always returned the gifts ; but on one occa- 
sion, he kept the gloves, and refused the lining, forty angels. The 
practice was also common to the other courts ; and the Marshal of the 
King's Bench used to present the judges with a piece of plate. Lord 
Keeper Cowper, in 1705, set the example which led to the abolition of 
these questionable practices. 

Tenants were accustomed to give capons to their landlords at this 
season; in old leases, a capon is sometimes reserved as a sort of 
lent: — 
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Yet must be haunt his greedy landlord's hall, 

With often presents at each festivall ; 

With crammed capons every New Year's morae. 

Gaming was a royal pastime of this season, which the subjects of the 
sovereign were permitted to witness. The play ran high in Charles the 
Seconds time, and it lasted almost to our day. George I. and IL 
played at hazard in public at the groom-porter's, St. James's Palace, 
where the nobility, and even the Princesses, staked considerable sums. 

The gaming in public was discontinued in the reign of George III. ; 
but the office of groom-porter is still kept up, and the names of three 
groom-porters occur among the inferior servants in the enumeration of 
Her present Majesty's household. 

Sir Henry Ellis, in 1839, saw in the possession of Mr. E. Hawkins, of 
the British Museum, a silver token marked to the amount of ten pounds, 
which appears to have passed among the players for the groom-porter's 
benefit at basset. It is within t he size of a halfcrown : in the centre of 
the obverse is x - ; legend round, at • the * groom-porter's • bassett •; 
mint-mark, a fleur-de-lis. On the reverse, a wreath and gold coronet ; the 
coronet being of gold let in : legend, nothing • venturd • nothing • 
winns * ; mint-mark, again, a fleur-de-lis. 

An interesting custom is preserved at Queen's College, Oxford. On 
the morning ot every New Year's Day, the Bursar presents to each 
member of the Society a needle and thread, accompanying it with the 
injunction, "Take this, and be thrifty." The practice is referred to a 
somewhat fanciful derivation of the name Eglesfield (the founder of the 
college), from the French aiguille, needle, and JU, the thread. Holirished 
mentions, as a confirmation of the antiquity of this custom, that 
when Prince Henry (V.), who had been a student of Queen's, went to 
, court, to clear himself from " certain charges of disaffection," he wore a 
gown of blue satin, full of oilet-holes, and at every hole a needle 
hanging by a silken thread. De Eglesfield made two provisions in the 
statutes of the college, strongly in the feudal spirit ot the time. The 
sound of a trumpet was to summon the members of the college to their 
daily repast ; when the poor scholars were to kneel on one side of the 
table, while the Fellows, arrayed in scarlet robes, from the other side, 
propounded to them questions in philosophy. The first of these customs, 
the trumpet-call, is still retained. 

In the North of England is an old custom, — that the first person who 
enters the house on New Year's Day is called First-foot, and is con- 
sidered to influence the fate of the family, especially the founder, for 
the whole year. 

Divinations are practised on this day in many cottage-homes of the 
Midland Counties : the good man sits in his chair under a canopy of 
holly, with the Bible across his knees ; the children gathering round 
Lim, eager for the dip into futurity. The book is opened with closed 
eyes, and the first passage touched oy the finger expounded to refer to 
coming events. Foabroke tells us that the custom oi 
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person to take fire out of the house, or anything of iron, or lending any- 
thing on New Year's Day, which still prevails in Herefordshire, was 
usual on this day at Rome. 

Another divination is to observe narrowly the atmospheric changes of 
the first twelve days of the year, each day representing a month, and 
forming an index to the weather of the period for which it stands. 

God-cakes are sent on New Year's bay by all classes in Coventry : 
they are triangular, an inch thick, and filled with a kind of mincemeat. 

One of the annual duties of the Poet Laureate (in the reign of 
Henry III. styled " the King's versifier") was to compose " A New 
Year's Ode ;" but this practice has long been discontinued. 

In New York and Paris, the custom on this day is to pay visits and 
make presents ; in Paris, the gifts are rich and tasteful. 

This day is the Festival of the Cireumcision, kept as a holiday 
throughout Europe, when the bells and carillons 01 most churches 
are played at midnight. In the emblem of the Circumcision, two women 
hold a child on an altar, before a man looking upwards. 

Twelfth Day. 

The Epiphany (Twelfth Day) is kept to commemorate the manifesta- 
tions of our Lord both as God and man. To the Epiphany, tradition 
assigned not only the worship of the Magi, but the baptism of Christ ; 
the miracle of turning water into wine, and that of feeding the 5000, 
both considered to be typical of spiritual blessing; and the Eastern 
Christians, until shortly before the age of Chrysostom, when they 
adopted the custom of the Latin church in this respect, celebrated 
this day the anniversary of the birth of Christ. 

This festival (Jan. 6, the twelfth day after Christmas) is of remote 
sacred origin, which the learned Selden thus explains : — " Our choosing 
Kings and Queens on Twelfth Night have reference to the Three Kings" 
the latter supposed to be the Magi, or Wise Men, who followed the 
guidance of the star, after the Nativity, to Bethlehem ; and some fanciful 
persons have gone so far as to invent names for them, and even describe 
their persons. " Of these Magi, or Sages (vulgarly called the Three 
Kings of Colon), the first, named Melchior, an aged man with a long 
beard, offered gold; the second, Jasper, a beardless youth, offered 
frankincense ; the third, Baltasar, a black, or Moor, with a large 
spreading beard, offered myrrh." The Epiphany is represented by the 
Virgin Mary holding the Infant Christ, and the Three Kings offering. 

In this strange conceit of the Wise Men having been Kings, the 
choice was formerly made by means of a bean found in a piece of 
divided cake, the person who happened to select it being the King of the 
Bean. It appears to have been very common in France, and in a poem 
written about six hundred years since, " Beans for Twelfth Day" is 
^mentioned as one of the Cries of Paris. 
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Edward I., in 1284, offered at the high altar of Bristol Cathedral, on the 
Eniphany, one golden florin, frankincense, and myrrh, in commemoration 



frankincense was also lit, and the odour snuffed up by the whole family, 
to keep off disease for the year. The master then went round the house 
with the pan, a taper, and a loaf, against witchcraft. Sometimes twelve 
"fires of straw were made in the fielas to burn the old witch. 

In the wardrobe accounts of Edward II., the King of the bean is 
mentioned as having received handsome silver basins and ewers ; and 
presents to the Court minstrels on the Epiphany, in the name of the 
King of the bean, occur in the accounts of Edward III. 

In 1493, Henry VII. kept his Twelfth Night with a grand banquet 
aid wassail; and a pageant of St. George, with a castle; and lords, 
kiights, and esquires danced after the wassail. 

We find, from some verses of the time of Queen Eb'zabeth, that the 
Twelfth-cake was made with plenty of plums, and with a bean and 
a pea. Whoever got the former was the King, whoever the latter, the 
Queen. In one of Elizabeth's progresses, she was entertained on 
Twelfth Night at Sudley, and in the dialogue then recited occurs : — 

Melibaus. Cat the cake : who hath the beans shall be King, and where the peas* 

is, shee shal be Qneene. 

Nisa. I have the peaze, and must be Queene. 
MeUbams. The beane, and King : I must commaunde. 

In Herrick's carol, of somewhat later date, the whole festivity is 
thus described : — 



Now, now, the mirth comes, 

With the cake full of plums, 
Where bean's the king of the sport heret 

Beside we must know 

The pea also 
Must revell as queene in the court here. 

Begin then to chuse, 

This night as ye use, 
Who shall for the present dtlight here; 

Be a king by the lot, 

And who shall not, 
Co Twelfe-day queene for the night heret 

Which knowne, let us make 

Joy-sops with the cake, 
And let not a man be seen here, 

Who unurg'd will not drinke, 

To the base from the brink, 
A health to the king and the queene here. 

Next crowne the bowl full 

With gentle lambs-wooll ; 
Add sugar, nutmeg, and ginger, 

With store of ale, too ; 

And thus ye must doe 
To make the wassail a swinger. 



--~X J 7 O — ~. 
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Give then to the king 

And queene wassailing ; 
And though with ale ye be whet here; 

Yet part ye from hence 

As free from offence, % 
As when ye innocent met here. 

On one of Queen Elizabeth's Twelfth Days, at breakfast were 
brawn, mustard, and malmsey ; the dinner was served in the hall, and 
after the first course came the master of the game in green velvet, and 
the ranger of the forest in green satin, bearing a bow and arrow, and 
each wearing a hunting horn : they blew three blasts, and then paced 
three times round the nre, then placed in the middle of the hall. One 
of the sports was for hounds to kill a fox and cat beneath the fire ; and 
in the Twelfth Night play, 1571, a fox was let loose, and chased by dogs. 

On Twelfth Night, 1606, Ben Jonson's masque of Hymen was per- 
formed before the Court ; and in 1613, the gentlemen of Gray's Irn 
were permitted by Lord Bacon to perform a Twelfth Day masque it 
Whitehall. In this masque the character of Baby Cake is attended by 
" an usher bearing a great cake with a bean and a pease." 

Charles I. had his masque on Twelfth Day, and the Queen hers on tie 
Shrovetide following — the expenses exceeding 2000/. ; and on Twelfth 
Night, 1633, the Queen feasted the King at Somerset House, and pre- 
sented a pastoral, in which she took part. In 1642, only one play was 
acted, being on Twelfth Day, at the cockpit in Whitehall. 

Twelfth Night grew to be a court festival, in which gaming was a 
costly feature. Evelyn tells us that on Twelfth Night, 1662, 

According to custom, his Majesty [Charles II.] opened the revels of that night 
by throwing the dice himself in the Privy Chamber, where was a table set en 
purpose, and lost his 1002. [The year before he won 1500/.] The ladies alto 
played very deep. I came away when the Duke of Ormond had won about 1000!., 
and left them still at passage, cards, &c. , at other tables ; both there and at tin 
groom porter's, observing the wicked folly and monstrous excess of passion amongst 
some losers : sorry I am that such a wretched custom as play to that excess should 
be countenanced in a court which ought to be an example to the rest of ths 
kingdom. — Diary. 

The Rev. Henry Teonge, chaplain of one of Charles's ships-of-war, 
describes Twelfth Night on board, having missed seeing the bishop of 
Zante " baptise the sea, sprinkling the galleys and fishing-tackle with 
holy water." He continues :— 

But wee had much myrth on board, for wee had a great Kake made, in which 
was put a beane for the King, a pease for the queen, a cloave for the Knave, &o. 
The Kake was cut into several pieces in the great cabin, and all put into a napkin, 
out of which every one took his piece, as out of a lottery ; then each piece is 
broaken to see what was in it, which caused much laughter, and more to see us 
tumble one over the other in the cabin, by reason of the ruff weather. [The cele- 
brated Lord Peterborough, then a youth, was one of the party on board this ship, 
as Lord Mordaunt.] 

Down to the time of the Civil Wars, the feast was observed with great 
splendour, not only at Court, but at the Inns of Court, and the Universi- 
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ties (where it was an old custom to choose the King by the bean in a 
cake), as well as in private mansions and smaller households. 

The Lord Mayor and Aldermen and the guilds of London, used to go 
to St. Pauls on Twelfth Day, to hear a sermon, which is mentioned as an 
old custom in the early part of Elizabeth's reign. We have no record 
of any civic celebration m our time, unless it be the liberality of Alder- 
man Birch, Lord Mayor in 1815-16, who (being a cook and confectioner 
in Cornhill) annually sent to the Mansion House a splendid cake, where- 
with to keep Twelfth Night. 

We have also a celebration recorded in the theatre. Baddeley, the 
comedian (who had been cook to Foote), left, by will, money to provide 
cake and wine for the performers, in the green-room at Drurylane 
Theatre, on Twelfth Nigfit ; but the bequest is not regularly observed. 

As confectionery, from the earliest times, formed a branch of 
English housewifery, the Cake was generally made at home ; still, as none 
bat a mistress, or rather matter of the art, kept in large establishments, 
could make an ornamented Twelfth-cake, the business fell into the hands 
of the public confectioner or pastrycook. The embellishment of the 
cake with dainty devices is doubtless a relic of the elaborate art of 
decoration, of which we find minute details in the records of the splendid 
hospitalities of olden times. Then, too, we read of the English nobility 
keeping Twelfth Night otherwise than with cake and characters, by 
the diversion of blowing up pasteboard castles ; letting claret flow like 
blood, out of a stag made of paste ; the castle bombarded from a 
pasteboard ship, with cannon, in the midst of which the company pelted 
each other with egg-shells filled with rose-water ; and large pies were 
made, filled with live frogs, which hopped and flew out upon some curious 
person lifting up the lid. 

A century ago, the King, preceded by heralds, pursuivants, and the 
Knights of the Garter, Thistle, and Bath, in the collars of their respective 
orders, went to the Royal Chapel at St. James's, and offered gold, myrrh, 
and frankincense, in imitation of the Eastern Magi offering to our 
Saviour. The procession has been discontinued ; but the gold, myrrh, 
and frankincense are still, year by year, presented in small silk bags. 

The beans and pease have long disappeared from the festivities. In 
the last century, Twelfth-night Cards represented ministers, maids of 
honour, and other attendants of a court, and the characters were to be 
supported throughout the night. Late in the last century, John Britton, 
in his Autobiography, tells us he " suggested and wrote a series of 
Twelfth-night Characters, to be printed on cards, placed in a bag, and 
drawn out at parties on the memorable and merry evening of that ancient 
festival They were sold in small packets to pastrycooks, and led the 
way to a custom which annually grew to an extensive trade. For the 
second year, my pen-and-ink characters were accompanied by prints of 
the different personages by Cruikshank (father of the inimitable George), 
all of a comic or ludicrous kind." Such characters are still printed; 
hut they have little humour, although the taste oi t\& ^tY&*WCs&& 
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direction. Punch and Alfred Crowquill have, however, produced some 
meritorious burlesque Twelfth Night characters. 

How fares the custom in France ? Picart tells us that it was first 
established in the fourth centurv. But the French chose their King by 
election ; only imagine Louis XtV. in his youth was once King of the 
bean ; but tie Grand Monarque in esse would not undertake the office, 
which he handed over to his Governor, De Souvre. The French Court 
chose one of the courtiers for King, who was then waited on by the 
nobles, as late as the time of the Revolution, when the ruling citizens, 
in 1792, changed « La f6te de Rois" to " La fete de Sans culottes." The 
King is now called the " Roi de la Feve," and drinks to the company, 
while he is saluted, in mock dignity, with "Le Roi boit" (the King 
drinks). It is still a favourite festival with every class in France, as 
the confectioners' shops attest with their tasteful display of cakes. 

In some parts of France the bean King is elected by another process. 
A child is concealed under the table, and the master of the feast, 
holding up a piece of cake, demands whose portion it is to be of the child- 
guesser, and this game continues till the piece which contains the bean 
is allotted. A whole court is thus favoured (the Fool not being for- 
gotten), and every time either of their majesties is seen to drink, the 
company are bound to cry out, under pain of forfeit, " The King (or the 
Queen) drinks." 

We read of the officers of the garrison of Valenciennes, in 1842, 
drawing for the Roi de la Feve, and the winner, or King, being carried 
upon a large shield to a cafe, to celebrate his inauguration by partaking 
of a bowl of punch. 

The French Twelfth-cake is plain in exterior, and contains a bean. 
It was composed, some two hundred and fifty years since, of flour, 
honey, ginger, and pepper. The French cake of the present day is 
exceeded in appearance by the richly frosted and iced English cake, 
and its artistic figures. We remember to have seen, half a century 
since, in London, a twelfth-cake which filled two ovens in baking ; it 
was in the form of a huge fortress, with sentinels, &c. 

Jordaens has painted a fine picture of the Flemish commemoration. 
The citizens and students in the cities and universities of Germany used 
to choose one of their companions for king, which was the likelier 
means of insuring the election of the best persons for the character. 

This day, January 6th, is Old Christmas Day, which (sixty years 
since) was kept in Wiltshire, to the neglect of " new" Christmas ; and 
the service in the large church of Bromeham was then twice as nume- 
rously attended as had been the service on December 25th, or " new" 
Christmas Day. 

The Carnival. 

Carnival, or Carneval, derived from Carnis levamen (middle-age Latin- 
ity), or recreation of the body, is the season of feasting, dancing. 
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masquerading, and buffoonery, which begins some weeks before Shrove 
Tuesday comes about, -^that is, on the Feast of the Epiphany, or 
Twelfth Day, and ends on Ash Wednesday, when it is succeeded by 
the fasting austerities of Lent. It is still celebrated on the Con* 
tinent, in "all countries of the Catholic persuasion." Rome is pos- 
sessed by the gay madness for eight days ; its characteristics being 
the masquerade in the streets, showers of confetti or mock sweetmeats, 
firing of mortars, racing of horses without riders, and the lighting 
of moccoletti, or wax-tapers. At Naples, the Carnival is much like that 
at Borne ; at Genoa it is indifferent ; at Venice, the festival lasts from 
Twelfth Day till Shrove Tuesday. At Paris, it is principally kept on 
the three days preceding Ash Wednesday ; and upon the last day is the 
procession of the Butufgras, or Government prize-ox, through the 
streets : then all is quiet until the Thursday of Mid-lent, or Mi-car tine, 
for which day only the revelry breaks out wilder than ever. 

St. Distaff's Day, 

Or the morrow after Twelfth Day, was distinguished by the rustics 
burning the flax and tow of the spinning-maids, who, in return, "be washed 
them with pails of water." Herrick, in his Hesperides, has this in- 
junction:— 

Partly work and partly play, 
You must on Saint Di>taff's Day : 
From the plough soon free your team ; 
Then come home and fother them. 
If the maides a spinning goe, 
Burn the flaxe and fire the tow ; 
Scorch their placquets, but beware 
That ye singe no maiden haire. 
Bring in pailes of water then, 
Let the maides bewash the men. 
Give Saint Distaff all the right, 
Then give Christmas sport good-night | 
And next morning every one 
To his own vocation. 

In these lines allusion is made to some heathen divinity whose worship 
was peculiar to women, although the honours were affected to be rendered 
to a saint ; and this can be no other than Frau Berchta, who is still said 
to live in the imaginations of the Upper German races — in Austria, 
Bavaria, Suabia, Alsace, Switzerland, and some districts of Thuringia 
and Franconia. " She appears in the Twelve Night as a woman with 
shaggy hair to inspect the spinners, when fish and porridge are to be 
t ten in honour of lier, and all the distaffs must be spun off." — Thorpe's 
Northern Mythology, vol. i. (See also " The Distaff and the Spindle/* 
in Things not Generally Known, Second Series, pp. 1-6.) 
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Plough Monday. 

The Monday after Twelfth Day is so named in a tract printed by 
Pynson, 1493, from the custom of "ledyng the ploughe aboute the fire, 
for a gode begynnyng of the yere, that they sholde fare the better atte 
the yere following." It was also a " Holy Churche" rite to perfume 
the ploughs with mcense, and to bless them, upon Plough Monday, in 
Bishop Bonner's time.* In Derbyshire, Dr. Pegge describes the young 
men yoking themselves, and drawing a plough about with music ; and 
persons in antic dresses, like jackpuddines, gathering money for drink. 

Miss Bakerf describes this ploughboy s holiday in the northern and 
eastern parts of Northamptonshire: — The pageant: sometimes five 
persons precede the plough, which is drawn by boys with their faces 
clackenea and reddled. Formerly the plough was drawn by oxen, 
decorated with ribbons. The first in the procession is grotesquely 
dressed, and wears a large wig ; two are gaily bedizened in women's 
clothes ; and two others have large hunches on their backs, on which is 
sewed the knave of hearts ; the two latter are called Bed Jacks or Fools. 
Each of the five carries a besom, and one of them a box, which he 
rattles among the spectators to obtain donations, which are spent at 
night in conviviality and jollification. Sometimes they plough up the 
soil in front of the houses of such persons as refuse to contribute. 
Before the inclosure of open fields, there was another custom in con- 
nexion with this day. When the ploughman returned from his labour 
in the evening, the servant-maid used to meet him with a iug of toast 
and ale ; and if he could succeed in throwing his plough hatchet into 
the house before she reached the door, he was entitled to a cock to 
throw at next Shrovetide ; but if she was able to present him with the 
toast and ale first, then she gained the cock. Tusser thus notices a 
somewhat similar practice : — 

If ploughman get hatchet or whip to the skreen, 

Maids loseth their cock, if no water be seen. 

In China, every spring the Emperor goes, in solemn state, to plough 
np a few ridges of land, to animate the husbandmen, in the neighbour- 
hood of Pekin ; elsewhere the mandarin performs the ceremony. The 
imperial ceremony is thus described : — 

On arrival at the field, an offering is first made by the Emperor and all his court, 
to Changti, to beseech him to increase and preserve the fruits of the earth ; this 
concluded, the Emperor, attended by three princes and nine presidents of sovereign 
«purts, proceeds forward, several great men carrying a valuable chest, which con- 
tains the seed to be sown. The Emperor, having taken the plough, and ploughed 
feveral times backwards and forwards, resigns it to one of the princes of the blood. 



• In a similar manner, in Roman Catholic countries, a locomotive engine it 
blessed by a priest before the opening of a railway. 

t Glossary qf XorUiampioruhire Word* and Phrases. By Anne Elizabeth Baker. 
M vols. IMi. 
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Who does the same, as in succession do the rest. After having ploughed in several 
places, the Emperor sows the different grain : these are wheat, rice, millet, beans, 
and another kind of millet, called cas-leang; and the day following the husband- 
men finish the field, and are rewarded by the Emperor with four pieces of dyed 
cotton for clothes. The governor of Pekin often goes to visit the field, which is 
cultivated with great care, and if he finds at any time a stalk that bears thirteen 
ears, it is esteemed a good omen. He also goes in autumn to get in the corn, 
which is put into yellow sacks and deposited in the imperial granary, only to t» 
seed on the most solemn occasions. 

Seasons for Marriage. 

In Aubrey's Gentilism, a MS. in the Lansdowne Collection, is the 
following advertisement, apparently cut out of an old almanack : — 

"Marriage comes in on tlie thirteenth day of January, and at Septua- 
gesima Sunday it is out again until Low Sunday ; at which time it 
comes in again, and froes not out until Rogation Sunday : thence it is 
forbidden until Trinity Sunday, from whence it is unforbidden until 
Advent Sunday; but then it goes out, and comes not in until the 
thirteenth of January next following." 

Of the marriage customs of his time, Aubrey says : " When I was a 
little boy, before the Civil Wars, I have seen the bride and bridegroom 
kiss over the bridecakes at the table. It was about the latter end of 
dinner, and the cakes were layd one upon another, like the picture oi 
the shew-bread in the old Bibles. The bridegroom waited at dinner." 

St. Anthony's Day. 

Anthony, the first institntor of monastic life, was born at a village in 
Upper Egypt, in the year 251. His parents, who were wealthy, are 
said to have prohibited him, when young, from acquiring any other lan- 
guage than his native Coptic. Having understood some passages of Our 
Saviour's precepts in their literal sense, he distributed to his neighbours 
and the poor the property which came to him by inheritance. He placed 
his sister in a house of virgins, and then retired to a solitude in his 
native village, where he is represented to have been tempted by the devil 
in various snapes ! In this retirement he was reputed to have received 
the gift of miracles ; his disciples crowded about him, and at their im- 
portuning him he erected various monasteries, where thev passed their 
time in acts of devotion and in manual labour. After a long residence 
in his first place of retreat, he withdrew to Mount Coldum, near the Red 
Sea, where he niade a ruined sepulchre his residence, and here again he 
was tempted by the devil ! St. Anthony next went to Alexandria, at 
the request of Athanasius, to defend the faith against the Arians, and 
he is said to have converted many to Christianity. He returned to his 
cell, where he died in 356, it is concluded, on the 17th of January. 

Seven of St. Anthony's letters, written originally ia. G<y£\»S&, w& 
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tant in the Bibliotheca Patrum. St. Anthony left one of his sheepskins, 
with the cloak in which he lay, to Athanasius ; his other sheepskin to 
the Bishop Serapion ; and his hair shirt, to Macarius and Amatnias, two 
brethren, or disciples, who were with him at his death. 

The temptations of this saint were favourite subjects with the early 
engravers. Michael Angelo, when a boy, was so struck with Schon- 
gauer*s print of St. Anthony tormented by devils, that he copied it in 
colours. Among the miracles believed to have been wrought by this 
saint's intercession, was the cure of the distemper called the Sacred 
Fire ; since that time St. Anthony's Fire, and in modern days erysipelas. 
In 1095, a religious order was founded in France, called the Order of 
St. Anthony, the members of which were to take care of persons afflicted 
with the above disease ; its old name was the rose. St. Anthony's em- 
blem is a tau-cross and pig by his side, the bell at the end of the cross 
or round the neck of the pig. The Grocers' Company in London, of 
old, called themselves the Fraternity of St. Anthony, because they 
had their altar in St. Anthony's (Antholin's) Church, in Budge-row. 

Mallard Night. 

On January 14th, the Festival of the Mallard was formerly held at 
All Souls' College, Oxford, on this night. Tradition says, that when 
the workmen were preparing the foundation of the original college 
buildings, in 1437, they found in the sewer, or drain, a mallard of 
enormous size ; in commemoration of which circumstance the festival 
of the Mallard was appointed. This is no longer observed ; but on one 
of the college gaudies* there is still sung, in memory of the occurrence, 
a " merry old song, set to ancient music," of which here is a stanza : — 

Therefore let's sing and dance a galliard 
To the remembrance of the Mallard : 
And as the Mallard dives in pool, 
Let us dabble, duck, and dive in bowl. 

Oh, by the blood of King Edward, 

Oh, by the. &c. 
It was a swapping, swapping Mallard. 

The story of the Mallard was productive of much amusement. The 
Rev. Mr. Pointer having, in his History of Oxford, rashly hazArded a 
doubt as to the true species of the bird, and even insinuated that it was 
not a huge drake, but a middle-sized goose, was replied to by Dr. 
Buckler, in his Complete Vindication of the Mallard, witn much humour 
and delicate irony : this drew forth a reply, in Proposals for Republish- 
ing a Complete History of the Mallardians, The " Buckler" of the MaU 
lardians, &c. 



* The old expre-sion, Gaudy Day, or Night, a time of festivity and rejoicing, is 
jwt fkdly retained in the University of Oxford. 
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St. Wulstan's Day. 

The Feast of St. Wulstan, Bishop of Worcester, a.d. 1062, commenc- 
ing on January 19th, sometimes continued four days together. He 
gave up the use of meat from this circumstance. One day, after jie had 
been ordained priest, a cause in which he was engaged was about to 
come on ; Wulstan had first to celebrate mass, and that he might not 
go without his dinner, his attendants put down a goose to roast in the 
meantime. The house was near the church, and while engaged in his 
devotions the savoury odour of the food filled his nostrils, and the an- 
ticipated pleasures of the repast distracted Ids mind. In vain he strove 
against the temptation. To punish himself, when mass was over, he went 
away without eating, and thenceforth, it is said, renounced the use of 
flesh and all more appetizing food. Alone, of all the Saxon bishops, at 
the time of the Conquest, he preserved to his death the pastoral staff. 
He rebuilt, in 1084, the cathedral at Worcester, wherein his remain* 
rest in a stone coffin. 

St. Agnes' Day or Eve, 

January 21st, was famous for divinations practised by virgins, to dis- 
cover their future husbands. St. Agnes was a Roman virgin and martyr, 
who suffered in the tenth persecution, under the Emperor Dioclesian, 
a.d. 306. About eight days after her execution, her parents Saw at her 
tomb a vision of angels, among whom was their daughter, and a lamb 
standing by her as white as snow. Hence St. Agnes is pictured with 
a lamb by her side. At Rome, lambs gaily decked with ribands were 
led up to the altar and presented to the rope. In the Sarum Missal she 
is the wise virgin in the Parabl(^of the Virgins, the gospel of the day. 

Burton, in his Anatomy of Melancholy, speaks of maids fasting on 
St. Agnes' Eve, to know who shall be their first husband, to which Bee 
Jonson thus alludes : — 

And on sweet St. Agnes' night, 
r lease you with the promised sight, 
Some of husbands, some of lovers, 
Which an empty dream discovers. 

Aubrey, in his Miscellanies, directs that "upon St. Agnes' Night you 
take a row of pins, and pull out every one, one after another, saying a 
paternoster, sticking a pin in your sleeve, and you will dream of hini or 
W you shall marry." 

St. Vincent's Day. 

This day, January 22nd, is recorded as Sunbeam-day in the Natural 
Calendar, from the old proverb that it bodes good luck if the sunbeawva 
be seen breaking out any time to-day. A Latin pTo\w\A"fc\ Yhq& V*s>^ 
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Vincenti festo si Sol radiet memor esto, which has been thus Englished 
and extended :— 



Remember, on St. Vincent's Day, 

If that the sun his beams display. 

Be sure to mark the transient beam 

Which through the casement sheds a gleams 

For 'tis a token bright and clear 

Of prosperous weather all the year. 



This festival (January 25th) was instituted very early, and is men- 
tioned in our history, in the reign of Henry III., in 1222. 

St. Paul, the great Apostle of the Gentiles, originally called Saul, was born at 
Tarsus, in Cilicia ; and though a Jew and a Pharisee, he was by birth a Roman 
citizen. He was present at the martyrdom of St. Stephen, a.d 34, and was then 
a young man. He was highly educated in the learning of the times, went to Jeru- 
salem to study the laws, and being a man of great talent, ardent mind, and inflex- 
ible resolution, and devotedly attached to the institutions of his country, he viewed 
with alarm the new religion. Accordingly, he took an active part against the 
Christians, and pursued them, " breathing out threatening and slaughter." While 
on his journey to Damascus, authorized to bring to Jerusalem whomsoever of the 
disciples he might find there, his miraculous conversion took place, as related in 
the Acts of the Apostles, c. ix. This event, so important in its results upon the 
subsequent fortunes of Christianity, occurred a.d. 85, two years after the Cruci- 
fixion of our Lord. His conversion, which involved the loss of all his brilliant 
prospects, has, next to the miracles and resurrection of our Lord, been justly con- 
templated as one of the most striking and memorable events connected with 
Christianity ; and Lord Lyttelton considered it a sufficient demonstration of the 
divine authority of the religion to which the Apostle was a convert. 

Prom being a furious zealot and a fierce persecutor of the disciples of 
Jesus Christ, St. Paul became a disciple himself, and indefatigable in 
preaching the gospel. He was the main instrument of carrying the 



years, and spread over a territory of vast extent. Judea, Syria, ana 
Asia Minor were filled with monuments of his zeal. He passed over 
into Europe, where he made converts and planted churches. " We see 
him," says Paley, " in the prosecution of his purpose, travelling from 
country to country, enduring every species of hardship, assaulted by the 
populace, punished by the magistrates, scourged, beat, and stoned, left 
tor dead, expecting, wherever he came, the same treatment ; yet, when 
driven from one city, preaching in the next, unsubdued by anxiety, want, 



He also wrote fourteen epistles to individuals and to churches, which 
show him to be a man of great genius and great abilities, of clear con- 
ception, fervid imagination, lofty intellect, and a large and liberal 
heart, his arguments sometimes disclosing in a few words the pro- 
foundest views of Christianity. His speeches in the Acts of the 
4tjM*/U* are worthy of the Roman senate, and his answers, when at 
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the bar, are distinguished for their address and their dignity. Whether 
among the Jews in Pisidia, or the Gentiles at Lystra, or the polished 
Greeks at Athens, or pleading before Felix and A^grippa, his discourses 
are admirably adapted to the character and capacities of his audiences. 

There is a tradition in the Church that Paul was beheaded near Rome, 
and buried about two miles from the city. A magnificent cathedral was 
built over his grave by Constantine ; but his noblest monument consists 
in his immortal writings, invaluable for " the most sublime and beau- 
tiful, the most pathetic and impressive, the most learned and pro- 
found specimens of Christian piety, oratory, and philosophy." The 
journal of his Travels is one of tne most interesting books published. 

There is abundant evidence that St. Paul visited Britain : learned 
antiquaries, such as Camden, Ussher, Stillingfleet, Cave, and Burgess, 
are of this opinion ; and as St. Augustine, on his arrival a.d. 596, found 
a British church in the remote fastnesses of Wales and Cornwall, with 
its archbishop, bishops, priests, and monastic orders, it is maintained 
that St. Paul was the founder of this church, and was thus, personally, 
the original founder of the Church in Britain. (See the works of the 
Rev. R. W. Morgan and the Rev. B. W. Savile, published in 1861, 
upon this important matter of history.) 

St. Paul is the patron saint of the Corporation of London, and the 

dagger in the City arms is intended to represent the sword of the 
saint/ To him is dedicated the vast metropolitan cathedral — the 
third church built upon the same site in twelve and a hilf centu- 
ries ; and in the tympanum of the Dediment of the great western 
portico is sculptured, byBird, the miracle of the Conversion, represented 
t>y Christ appearing in Heaven with the Cross, Paul looking up to him, 
and his horse fallen under him ; and the apex bears a colossal statue of 
the apostle. The corporate seal has St. Paul bearing a sword, and the 
second seal, St. Paul canopied. St. Paul's emblem is a sword ; some- 
times a book, or drawing a sword across the knee. In his legend as 
" Paul the Apostle and doctour," he carries a book open, in the other 
hand a staff. 

This festival was called an Egyptian day, because (says Ducange) the 
Egyptians discovered that there were two unlucky days in every month, 
ana prognostications of the good or bad course of the year were formed 
from the state of the weather on this day. 

An old Latin weather proverb has been thus paraphrased :— 

If St. Paul's Day be fair and cleare, 

It doth betide a happy yeare ; 

But if by chance it then should raine, 

It will make deare all kinds of grain e ; 

And if the clouds make dark the skie. 

Then neate and fowles this year shall die; 

If blustering winds do blow aloft, 

Then wars shall trouble the realme full oft. 

Late Winter now begins. The flowers are few ; but in mild weather, 

c 
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the red-star windflower, the three-leaved antirrhinum, two sorts of 
marigolds, the daisy, and the polyanthus, are added to the lauristine, 
which is in full blow at this time; the black hellebore, also called 
Christmas rose, is almost in flower. 

In the Shepherd? 8 Almanack for 1676, we find : " Some say that if on 
the 12th of January the sun shines, it foreshows much wind. Others 
predict by St. Paul's Day, saying, if the sun shine, it betokens a good 
year ; if rain or snow, indifferent ; if misty, it predicts great dearth ; 
if it thunder, great winds, and death of people tnat year." Willsford, 
in his Nature's Secrets, tells us : "If fair and clear, plenty ; if cloudy 
or misty, much cattle will die ; if rain or snow fall that day, it presages 
a dearth ; and if windy, wars ; as old wives do dream." One of the 
weather- saws of the month tells us :— 

If Janiveer Calends be summerly gay, 
♦ It will be winterly weather till the Calends of May. 

Let us sum up with the satirist : — 

Froze January, leader of the year, 

Minced pies in van, and calf's head in the rear. — ChurchUL 

Martyrdom of King Charles I. 

Such is the designation of this anniversary of English history— one of 
the darkest, the deepest, and most impressive of any age or time — 
January 30th, 1649; to commemorate which the day was set apart as a 
day of humiliation for fasting and prayer. 

Of this great event it has been well observed, that " this grand crisis 
of morals, religion, and government is yet but imperfectly understood, 
notwithstanding so many books have been written and published in illus- 
tration of it." Coleridge attributes this labour lost to tne want of genius 
or imagination in these works — " Not one of their authors seems to be 
able to throw himself back into that age ; if they did, there would be 
less praise and less blame bestowed on ooth sides." 

Charles was taken on the first morning of his trial, January 20th, 1649, in a sedan- 
chair, from Whitehall to Cotton House, where he returned to sleep each day during 
the progress of the trial in Westminster Hall. After this, the king returned to 
Whitehall ; but on the night before his execution he slept at St. James's. On 
January 80th he was " most barbarously numbered at his own door, about two 
o'clock in the afternoon."— -(Histar. Guide, 8rd imp., 1688.) Lord Leicester and 
Dugdale state that Charles was beheaded at Whitehall gate. The scaffold was 
erected in front of the Banqueting-house, in the street now Whitehall ; and Sir 
Thomas Herbert states that the king was led out by " a passage broken through 
the wall," on to the scaffold ; but Ludlow .states that it was out of a window, ac- 
cording to Vertue, of a small building north of the Banqueting-house, whence* the 
king stepped upon the scaffold. A picture of the sad scene, painted by Weesop, 
in the manner of Vandyke, shows the platform, extending only in length before 
two of the windows, to the commencement of the third casement. Weesop visited 
England from Holland in 1641, and quitted England in 1649, saying "he would 
never reside in a country where they cut off their king's head, and were not ashamed 
•f the action.** 
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After the execution, the body was embalmed under the orders of Sir 
Thomas Herbert and Bishop J uxon, and removed to St. James's. Thence 
the remains were conveyed to Windsor, where they were silently in- 
terred, without the burial service, on the 7th of February, in a vault 
about the middle of the choir of St. George's Chapel. In 1813, the re- 
mains of the king were found accidentally, in breaking away part of the 
vault of Henry VIII. On the leaden coffin being opened, the body 
appeared covered with cerecloth ; the countenance of the king was ap- 
parently perfect as when he lived ; the severed head had been carefully 
adjusted to the- shoulders ; the resemblance of the features to the 
Vandyke portraits was perfect, as well as the oval shape of the head, 
pointed beard, &c. ; the fissure made by the axe was clearly discovered, 
and the flesh, though darkened, was tolerably perfect ; the back of the 
head and the place where it rested in the coffin was stained with what, 
on being tested, was supposed to be blood. The coffin is merely inscribed 
" King Charles, 1648 ; the whole funeral charges were but £22 ( J 5*. 

Sir Robert Halford was one of the most staunch Royalist3 in Leices- 
tershire, and frequently assisted the king with money in his difficulties ; 
and it is a remarkable circumstance that a descendant of his family, the 
late Sir Henry Halford, should be the only person, besides the Prince 
Regent, who viewed the body of the decapitated king, upon its discovery 
at Windsor. Sir Henry cut off a lock of the king's hair, and made Sir 
Walter Scott a present of a part, which he had set in virgin gold ; with 
the word "Remember" surrounding it in highly-relieved ulack letters. 

Almost in proportion to the impressive character of the event, has been 
the care with wnich memorials of the fated monarch have becu pre- 
served. We can only enumerate a few of these relics : — 

1. The Siloer Alarm Watch, which Charles usually placed at his bed- 
side. The workmanship of this watcli (maker, Edward East, London), 
is highly elegant; the face is beautifully engraved; the back and rim are 
chased and pierced with foliage and scroll-work. This watch was given 
by the king, on the morning of his execution, to Sir Thomas Herbert, 
his faithful attendant. 

2. The Pocket-handkerchief 'used by Charles at the time of his execu- 
tion : it is of fine white cambric, and marked with the crown, and initials 
"C. R. its authenticity was certified by W. M. Pitt, of Dorchester, 
one of whose ancestors obtained the handkerchief after the king's 
death. 

3 and 4. Gold Medal and George presented by Charles to Bishop 
Juxon, on the scaffold. The medal is a pattern ; mint-mark, a rose, 

grobably for a 51. or 6/. piece, which had been submitted to the king 
y Rawlins, the engraver, for approval : the likeness of the sovereign is 
very good. The George (the jewel of the Order of the Garter) was 
worn dy Charles but a few moments previous to his decapitation. 

5. The King *s Bible, presented by him to Sir Thomas Herbert ; in the 
margin are annotations and quotations in the handwriting of Charles, 
who charged Herbert to give the Bible to the Prince so soon as he re- 

c 2 
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turned. The cover of the volume is decorated with the badge of the 
Principality within the Garter, surmounted by a royal coronet in silver 
gUt, inclosed by an embroidered border; the initials "C. P.," the latter 
apparently altered to an R, and the badges of the Rose and Thistle 
upon a ground of blue velvet. The book was, therefore, bound between 
the deatn of Prince Henry, 1612, and the accession of Charles to the 
throne, 1625, when such a coronet would be no longer used by him. 

6, 7, 8, 9. The Shirt and Drawers worn by the king, the Holland Sheet 
which was thrown over his remains ; also his Watch. The linen is fresh, 
as if new, but has faint spots of blood ; the drawers are white knit silk ; 
the watch has an enamelled case, and flowers worked on the dial. These 
memorials of the execution are kept in a glass case, in the church of 
Ashburnham, near Battle, Sussex. They were bequeathed by Bertram 
Ashburnham, in 1727, to the parish clerks for ever. 

In solemn observance of the day it was enacted that Parliament 
should attend the appointed service at St. Margaret's Church, West- 
minster, once on every January 30th, and there hear also an appropriate 
sermon preached by their chaplain. On January 30th, 1772, as usual, 
the discourse was but thinly attended ; only the Speaker and four other 
members being present, and those, perhaps, not very attentive. Motions 
of thanks and for printing the sermon, were afterwards carried without 
notice or remark. But when the sermon came to be transmitted to the 
members in its printed form, it was found to convey most high-flown 
doctrines from the school of Filmer and Sacheverell, inculcating passive 
obedience, and repugnant to the principles of the Revolution of 1688. 
It was then moved that the sermon by Dr. Nowell should be burned by 
the hands of the common hangman, when the House just in time remem- 
bered their own former vote of thanks. The situation of the Commons 
now became very embarrassing, not to say ridiculous, and several acri- 
monious discussions ensued. At length it was agreed that in the 
Journals the vote of thanks should be expunged. These debates 
brought out some severe allusions to the words of the service 
which the Church had appointed for King Charles's Day, and Mr. 
F. Montagu moved to repeal the Act for its observance. He de- 
clared that, to his mind, the service for that day was no less than blas- 
phemous, as conveying a parallel between our Blessed Saviour and King 
Charles. On the other hand, Sir Roger Newdigate, member for the 
University of Oxford, resolutely stood forth in defence of the Liturgy, 
and on a division he was supported by 125 votes against 97. Eighty-six 
years later, in 1858, upon the motion of Earl Stanhope (from whose 
History of England the above details are quoted), an address was pre- 
sented to the Queen praying that the religious service on January 30th 
should be discontinued, which has accordingly been done. 

It was in this very church of St. Margaret that, in Charles's time, 
all the Fast-day Sermons were preached before Pym, Cromwell, Har- 
rison, Praise-God Barebones, and the rest of the then Parliameut of 
England : here also Hugh Peters preached, exciting the Parliament to 
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bring Charles to trial ; and from that same pulpit were subsequently 
delivered many brilliant discourses in execration of the Martyrdom. 

The sermon preached in this church by Dr. Croxall, before the House, 
on the 30th of January, 1730, from the text: "Take away the wicked 
from before the King, and his throne shall be established in righteous- 
ness," — however, gave such offence to Sir Robert Walpole, that he pre- 
vented the thanks of the House being presented to the preacher. This 
was not lost upon Henley, the tub-orator, who wrote for the motto of 
his next lecture : — 

Away with the wicked before the King, 
And away with the wicked behind him ; 
His throne it will bless 
With righteousness, 
And we shall know where to find him. 

Howell wrote, upon the death of Charles I., these strange lines of 
outright bathos : — 

So fell the royal oak by a wild crew 

Of mongrel shrubs, which underneath him grew; 

So fell the lion by a pack of curs ; 

So the rose wither'd twbct a knot of burs ; 

So fell the eagle by a swarm of gnats ; 

So the whale perish 'd by a shoal of sprats. 

Among the indignities offered to the royal memory was an annual 
insult by holding, on the 30th of January, " the Great Feast of Calves' 
Heads," in which the principal dishes consisted of calves* heads dressed 
several different ways ; a large pike, with a small one in his mouth, as 
an emblem of tyranny ; a large cod's head, to represent the person of 
the King; a boar's head, witn an apple in its mouth, &c. The whole 
was a wicked mummery. 

The immediate act of the execution has thus been forcibly described : — 
* Men could discover in the king no indeceut haste or flurry of spirits 
—no trembling of limbs — no disorder of speech — no start of horror. 
The blow was struck. An universal groan, as it were — a supernatural 
voice — the like never before heard, broke forth from the dense and 
countless multitude. All near the scaffold pressed forward to gratify 
their opposite feelings by some memorial of his blood— the blood of a 
tyrant or a martyr ! The troops immediately dispersed on all sides the 
mournful or the agitated people." 

The following lines from a poem published on the subject, in the 
Times newspaper, are a sort of paraphrase of Hume's account of the im- 
mediate consequences of Charles's execution : — 
A few brief moments and the martyr dies: 

Dies in that sweet serenity of soul ! 
Then rush quick tears into the nation's eyes. 
Over all hearts Grief's sudden waters roll, 
And Sorrow raves and sobs without control ! 
Now brave men's spirits are bow'd down to earth. 

Slander is hushed, and vengeance droops her wing, 
And women give their babes untimely birth, 
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Shock'd at the murder of their honour'd king ! 
And misery flings her mourning over mirth. 
And fame (too late) is loud with the lost Monarch's worth. 

By the regulation for the Lord Mayor's state, the black sword is to 
be used upon this day. 

Candlemas. 

The Pagan Romans celebrated their Juno Februata on the day which 
is the vigilof Candlemas, Feb. 1st ; and hence the name of the month 
February is unquestionably derived. In some of the ancient illuminated 
calendars, a woman holding a taper in each hand is represented in the 
month of February. 

Candlemas is evidently traceable to the ancient custom of lighting 
up churches and chapels with candles and lamps, and carrying them in 
procession. The practice of lighting the churches has been discontinued 
m England since the second year of Edward VI. ; in the Romish Church, 
the original name, and all its attendant ceremonies, are still retained. 
Herbert, in his Country Parson, refers to a relic of this practice in the 
custom of saying " when light is brought in, God sends us the light of 
Heaven,— and the parson likes this very well. Light is a great blessing, 
and as great as food, for which we give thanks ; and those that think 
this superstitious, neither know superstition nor themselves." 

The candles for this festival were made in great quantities in Roman 
Catholic times ; the Wax Chandlers' Company was incorporated as early 
as 1483 ; the chandler of old lent out wax-tapers for hire ; and wax was 
brought to him to be made into "torches, torchettes, prykettes, or 
perchers, chaundelle or tapers for women ayenst Candlemas." 

Notwithstanding the Popish character of Candlemas, and its hallow- 
ing and conjuring of candles, in 1628 we find a Bishop of Durham 
climbing ladders to light up his cathedral with 220 candles and 16 
torches ; and in 1790, tne collegiate church of Ripon, Yorkshire, was, on 
the Sunday before Candlemas Day, " one continued blaze of light all 
the afternoon by an immense number of candles." 

Ray, in his Proverbs, has : " On Candlemas Day, throw candle and 
candlestick away;" and "Sow or set beans on Candlemas waddle," 
i.e., wane of the moon. 

Another reason was that the use of lighted tapers, which was observed 
all winter at vespers and litanies, was then wont to cease till the next 
Allhallow Mass. Women used to carry candles when they were 
churched ; in the north of England, this is called Wives' Feast Day. 
Christmas evergreens were removed, and box substituted in their place, 
as Herrick thus enjoins, in his Hesperides; — 

Down with the Rosemary and Bayea, 

Down with the Misleto; 
Instead of Holly, now up-raise 

The greener Box (for show). 
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The Holly hitherto did sway, 

Let Box now domineere 
Until the dancing Easter Day 

On Easter's Eve appear. 

Then youthful Box, which now hath grace, 

Your houses to renew ; 
Grown old, surrender mast his place 

Unto the crisped Yew. 

When Yew is out, then Birch comes in, 

And many flowers beside, 
Both of a fresh and fragrant kinne, 

To honour Whitsuntide. 

Green Bushes, then, and sweetest Bents* 

With cooler Oaken boughs, 
Come in for comely ornaments, 

To re-adorn the house. 

Thus times do shift; each thing his turne do's hold; 
New things succeed as former things grow old. 

Here are a few metrical weather proverbs for the season : — 

When the wind's in the east on Candlemas Day, 
There it will stick till the second of May. 

When Candlemas Day is fine and clear, 

A shepherd would rather see his wife on the bier. 

After Candlemas Day, the frost will be more keen, 
If the sun then shines bright, than before it has been. 

You should on Candlemas Day 
Throw candle and candlestick away. 

On Candlemas Day, if the thorns hang a-drop, 
Then you are sure of a good pea-crop. 

St. Blaze's Day. 

February 3rd, is the anniversary of St. Blazius, when " country women 
goe about and make good cheere, and if they find any of their neighbour 
women a spining that day, they burne and make a blaze of fire of the 
distaffe, and therefore called S. Blaze his day." The candles offered on 
this feast were said to be good for the toothache, and for diseased cattle. 
St. Blaze, Bishop of Sebasta, in Armenia, was the reputed inventor of 
woolcombing ; and on this day the woolcombers of Yorkshire hold at 
Bradford, every seven years, a festival in honour of this saint, with 
a street procession, representing the story of Jason and the Golden 
Fleece, and great rejoicing. In his martyrdom, St. Blaze's body was 
torn with combs of iron, whence the implement of the woolcombers is 
his symbol 

Miss Baker describes the last observance of this custom in the town 
of Northampton to have been in 1804 : the procession consisted of a 
band of music ; a flag with a representation of Bishop Blaze ; two 
trumpeters ; Jason, carrying the Golden Fleece, supported by his two 
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sons, with drawn swords, guarding the Fleece ; Bishop Blaze, in a black 

g)wn and a mitre, composed of jersey ; the chaplain, carrying an open 
ible on a cushion ; two shepherds, with pages leading their horses ; 
sorters, with coloured jersey helmets and crossed sashes, and bearing 
wands ; masters,- on horseback. The cavalcade halted at convenient dis- 
tances, when the orators delivered alternately a versified address, eulo- 
gizing their patron saint, and explaining the different processes whbh 
tne wool had undergone. The last address was written by a journeyman 
woolcomber, of West Haddon. Donations were collected in a box w.th 
a slit in it ; that presented to the upper windows of the houses bekig 
fixed to a long pole. The money thus gathered was expended in a 
dinner or social entertainment for the men. 

St. Scholastica's Day. 

On this day (Feb. 10th), 1354, {temp. Edward III.), a dire conflict took 
place between the students of the University of Oxford and the citizens, 
which riot continued three days. On the second evening the townsmen 
called in to their assistance the country people ; and, thus reinforced, 
completely overpowered the scholars, of whom numbers were killed and 
wounded. The citizens were, consequently, debarred the rites and con- 
solations of the Church, their privileges were greatly narrowed, they 
were heavily fined, and an annual performance for ever of certain peni- 
tential offices was enjoined ; and to this day, on each anniversary of St. 
Scholastica, the mayor and sixty-two citizens attend at St. Mary's 
Church, where, the Litany being read at the altar, an oblation of a 
penny is made by each man. 

St. Valentine's Day. 

The well-known custom of sending Yalentine letters on February 14th 
is dated, by Fosbroke, to be a Christian commutation of the ceremony 
in the Lupercalia, in which the names of young women were put into a 
box, whence they were drawn by the men as chance directed. It was 
continued by lames, who chose knights for a twelvemonth, mostly during 
carnival time. Others refer it to boys drawing by lots the names of 
ffirls in honour of Juno Februata. Why the custom was fixed on the 
Say of St. Valentine, priest and martyr a.d. 270, is not clearly shown. 

More fanciful is the tracing of the custom to the pairing of birds, 
which some poetical observer of Nature may have observed about this 
time ; for, however puerile in itself the notion may be, it is certain that 
about the 14th of February — the " bird-month* — many birds cease 
their gregarious association, and meet only in pairs for incubation and 
rearing their young. Hence the vulgar belief that the first two single 
persons who meet in the morning of St. Valentine's Day may have a 
chance of becoming married to each other. The poets have made a 
feast of this bird origin: Dr. Donne thus charmingly invokes the 
tutelar spirit 
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Hail, Bishop Valentine, whose day this if ; 

All the air is thy diocese, 

And all the chirping choristers. 
And other birds, are thy parishioners. 

Thou marry'st every year 
The lyrique lark, and the grave whispering dove | 
The sparrow, that neglects his life for love ; 
The household bird, with the red stomacher. 

Thou mak'st the blackbird speechless soon, 

As doth the goldfinch, or the halcyon. 

Chancer had long before clothed the same idea in his Terse, where he 
makes " Nature, the Vicare of the Almightie Lord," say : — 

Te well know well, how on St. Valentine's Day, 
By my statute, and through my govern aunoe, 

Te doe chese your Makes, and after flie away 
With hem, as I pricke you with pleasaunce. 

Grower has left us a curious French valentine. Lydgate, in a poem in 
praise of the Queen of Henry V., sings : — 

Seynte Valentine, of custom yeere by yeere, 

Men have an usaunce in this regioun. 
To loke and serene Cupid's Kalendere, 

And chose theyr choyse, by grete afleccioun. 

Herrick doubtingly sings : — 

Oft have I heard both youth and virgins say. 
Birds chuse their mates, and couple, too, this day I 
But by their flight I never can divine 
When I shall couple with my Valentine. 

Shakspeare, in Midsummer Night? 8 Dream, alludes to the saying: — 

St. Valentine is past ; 
Begin these wood-birds but to couple now ? 

Shakspeare also testifies to the custom of looking out of a window 
for a valentine, or desiring to be one, by making Ophelia sing :— 

Good morrow ; 'tis St. Valentine's Day, 

All in the morning bet j me, 
And I a maid at your window, 

To be your Valentine. 

Hence, Dr. Jaraieson argues, the term valentine should be restricted 
to persons, whereas the letters are so denominated. 

Boileau has this pretty allusion to the bird-tradition,in his lines "To 
Dorinda," on Valentine's Day : — 

Look how, my dear, the feathered kind, 
By mutual caresses joyn'd. 
Bill, and seem to teach us two, 
What we to love and custom owe. 

Gay, the poet of English pastoral life, thus alludes to the origin 
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Last Valentine, the day when birds of kind 
Their paramours, with mutual chirpings find, 
I early rose, just at the break of day, 
Before the sun had chased the stars away ; 
Afield I went, amid the morning dew, 
To milk my kine (for so should house-maids do) 
Thee first I spied ; and the first swain we see, 
In spite of fortune, shall our true love be. 

The earliest poetical valentines now remaining are presumed to be 
those of Charles Duke of Orleans, taken prisoner at Agincourt : the 
volume, which, by the way, contains some compositions of the celebrated 
Heloise, is in the Royal Library at the British Museum ; it belonged to 
Henry VIII., for whom it was copied and illuminated. One painting 
represents the Duke seated at a writing-table, in the keep of the Tower 
of London. The Duke remained in England twenty-five years, and 
called his mistress his valentine. 

The custom appears to have been formerly an expensive one ; for with 
the valentine was usually sent some costly present, as richly embroi- 
dered gloves. Brand quotes a passage fromMoresin to show that, in 
ancient times, men made presents to the women on this day, as the 
women did to the men at other seasons. We trace this custom in De- 
vonshire, where, on St. Valentine's Day, a young woman addresses the 
first young man she meets : — 

Good morrow, Valentine, I go to-day 
To wear for you what you must pay— 
A pair of gloves next Easter-day. 

" And new gloves," says Mrs. Bray, " are generally sent on Easter Eve 
by the young man whom any fair damsel may have selected to make 
her such a present, by thus inviting him to do it. It is not, however, 
very common to send the gloves, unless there is a little sweethearting 
in the case." 

Misson, the lively French traveller in England, early in the last cen- 
tury, thus minutely describes the custom at that period : — 

On the eve of* the 14th of February, St Valentine's Day, a time when all living 
nature inclines to couple, the young folks in England, and Scotland too, by a very 
ancient custom, celebrate a little festival that tends to the same end. An equal 
number of maids and bachelors get together ; each writes his or her true or some 
feigned name upon separate billets, which they roll up, and draw by way of lots, 
the maids taking the men's billets, and the men the maids' ; so that each of the 
young men lights upon a girl that he calls his Valentine, and each of the girls upon 
a young man which she calls hers. By this means, each has two Valentines ; but 
the man sticks faster to the Valentine that is fallen to him, than to the Valentine 
to whom he is fallen. Fortune having thus divided the company into so many 
couples, the Valentines give balls and treats to their fair mistresses, wear their 
billets several days upon their bosoms and sleeves ; and this little sport often ends 
in love. 

We now come to certain vestiges of valentine customs, apparently of 
classic origin. In some villages of Kent, the young maidens assemble 
to bum an uncouth effigy, which they term a "holly boy;" while in 
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another part of the village the boys burn an " ivy girl." These prac- 
tices have been referred to some rustic incantations described by Theo- 
critus, as the means of recalling a truant lover, or of warming a cold 
one. Virgil also alludes to burning bays and holly. In Dorsetshire, 
the young folks set up wax-candles, light them, and let them remain all 
night in the bedroom. Now, these burning bushes and candles may be 
taken from the torch of Hymen, which is believed to have been borne at 
English weddings, as in the Pagan rite. 

In Dorsetshire the maids hang up in the kitchen, on Valentine's Day, 
a bunch of early flowers, suspended by a true-love knot of blue riband. 
Among these flowers are the chaste hyacinth, the narcissus of ancient 
fable, and the Daphne mezereon : — 

Though leafless, well attired, and thick beset 
With blushing wreaths, investing every spray. 

Next is the unmarried primrose of the poets : — 

The rathe primrose that forsaken dies. 

And the yellow crocus, which now blooms plentifully, and has been 
called Hymen's torch and flower of St. Valentine: — 

The crocus blows before the shrine, 
At vernal dawn of St. Valentine. 

Miss Baker, in her Northamptonshire Glossary, tells us that on the 
morning of St. Valentine's Day village children go from house to house, 
soliciting gratuities, and repeating one or other of these salutations: — 

Good morrow, Valentine ! 

First it's yours, and then it's mine ; 

So please give me a valentine. 

Morrow, morrow, Valentine ! 
For 'tis yours, and then 'tis mine; 
So please to give me a valentine. 
Holly and ivy tickle my toe ; 
Give me a red apple, and let me go. 

Good morrow, Valentine I 
Parsley grows by savoury, 
Savoury grows by thyme ; 
A new pair of gloves on Easter Day. 
Good morrow, Valentine 1 

It was formerly customary for young people to catch their parents 
and each other, on their first meeting, on St. Valentine's morning ; and 
they who could say " Good morrow, Valentine," before they were spoken 
to, were entitled to a small present. In Peterborough and some of the 
villages in the northern part of the county, are made Valentine plum- 
buns, which are given by godfathers and godmothers to their godchildren 
on the Sunday preceding and Sunday following St.. Valentine's Day. 
St. Valentine is supposed to influence the weather, as it appears by the 
old saw — " In Valentine March lays her line." 
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Of the pictures in valentines of our day little need be said : forty 

fears ago to such an extent were these absurdities despatched, that in 
jondon alone the increase of twopenny-post letters on St. Valentine's 
Day (1821) exceeded 200,000. In 1840 the increase was about thirty 
per cent. The Post-office authorities now discountenance the custom 
by which their revenue once largely benefited. 

St. Matthias's Day. 

St. Matthias was one of the seventy-two disciples of Christ, and one 
of the most constant attendants until the day of His Ascension into 
heaven ; after which he was elected among the apostles, to fill up the 
place of the traitor Judas Iscariot. He disseminated the Gospel 
through Cappadocia and the coasts of the Caspian Sea, and was be- 
headed at Colchis. His festival is on the 24th of February. 

Shrovetide. 

Collop Monday, or Shrove Monday, the day before Shrove Tuesday, 
was formerly the last day of flesh-eating before Lent, when our ancestors 
cut their flesh-meat into collops, or steaks, for salting or hanging up 
till Lent was over ; hence, in many places, it is still customary to nave 
eggs and collops or slices of bacon at dinner on this day, as well as 
pancakes on the following day. These celebrations were termed 
" Shrovings," which Sir Thomas Overburv thought a " Franklin" (see 
Chaucer) might observe without regarding them as " relique of Popery." 

Shrove Tuesday (the day before the nrst day of Lent) is so called, 
because in llomish times it was usual to confess on that day, which act 
is expressed by the Saxon terms shrive or shrove. It was formerly a 
day of extraordinary sport and feasting, an apprentices' holiday, &c. 

Cockfighting and throwing at cocks were almost universally Shrove 
Tuesday sports. Cockfighting is said to have originated with The- 
mistocles, who instituted annual battles because he had seen two cocks 
fighting, and thus thought that he should encourage bravery. Cock- 
fights appear upon the coins of Dardania ; and upon a coin of Athens 
we see a cock crowned with palm. Polyarchus j?ave public funerals, 
and raised monuments with epitaphs, to cocks. The sport passed from 
the Greeks to the Romans : Caracalla and Getus, the sons of Severus,were 
great patrons of the cruel sport. Quails were sometimes fought instead 
of cocks. The cock was the emblem of impiety and parricide ; and in 
Aristophanes, Philippides, who had beat his father, defends himself by 
the example of a cock. Cocks were put in the sack in which parricides 
were drowned ; and it was a rule in ancient law (a rule upon which 
deodands were founded), that animals might be made to suffer for 
the sake of warning. Fosbroke is therefore of opinion, because it 
was usual with our ancestors to inculcate morals by sports and cere- 
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monies, that throwing at the cock was instituted to teach abhorrence of 
parricide. Others consider the throwing at a cock tied to a stake to 
nave an allusion to the indignities offered to the Saviour of the world 
before hi3 crucifixion. Others associate it with St. Peter's crime in 
denying his Lord and Master. Over the gateway of St. Augustine's 
College, Canterbury, was anciently a cockpit. 

English cocks Are mentioned by Cesar ; but the first notice of English cock- 
fighting is by Fitzstephen, in the reign of Henry II. ; and it was a fashionable 
sport from temp. Edward III. almost to our time. Henry VIII. added a cockpit 
to Whitehall Palace, where James I. went to see the sport twice a -week. There 
were also cockpits in Drury-lane, Shoe-lane, Je win -street, Cripplegate, and 44 behind 
Gray's Inn ;" and several lanes, courts, and alleys are named from having been the 
sites of cockpits. The original name of the pit in our theatres was the cock-pit, 
which seems to imply that cock-fighting had been their original destination. One 
of onr oldest London theatres was called the Cockpit ; this was the Phoenix, in 
Drury-lane, the site of which was Cockpit Alley, now corruptly written Pitt-plaoe. 
Southwark has several of these sites. The Cockpit in St James's Park, leading 
from Birdcage-walk into Dartmouth-street, was only taken down in 1816, but had 
been deserted long before. Howell, in 1657, described "cock-fighting, a sport 
peculiar to the English, and so is bear and bull baitings, there being not such 
dangerous dogs and cocks anywhere.** Hogarth's print best illustrates the brutal 
refinement of the cock-fighting of the last century ; and Cowper's u Cockfighter*! 
Garland,** greatly tended to keep down this modern barbarism, which is punish- 
able by statute. It was, not many years since, greatly indulged in through 
Staffordshire and 44 Wednesbury (Wedgbury) cockings," and their ribald songs 
were a disgrace to our times. The persecution was extended to the hen ; and the 
ploughman, on Shrove Tuesday, 44 after confession, was suffered to thresh the fat 
hen;" and in Wales, hens who did not lay eggs before Shrove Tuesday were 
threshed by a man with a flail. 

Eating Pancakes and Fritters on this day is a harmless observance. 
According to Fosbroke, pancakes are taken from the heathen Fornacatia, 
celebrated on February l8tb, in memory of making bread before oven3 
were invented by the goddess Fornax. Brand considers that we have 
borrowed the custom from the Greek Church. The frying of the pan- 
cakes was formerly commenced, universally, at the ringing of "the Pancake 
Bell." In Scotland, Crowdie (oatmeal and water) is eaten on this day, 
as pancakes are in England. 

In many villages in South Wiltshire, boys and girls, on the evening 
of Shrove Tuesday, go from door to door, chanting 

We're come a Shroving 

For a bit of pancake, 

Or a piece of bacon. 

Or a little truckle cheese 

Of your own making. 

Is your pan hot ? 

Is your pan cold ? 

Is your bread- and -cheese cutP 

Is your best barrel tapped? 

We're come a Shroving. 
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In Hampshire the lines are :■— 

Knick a knock upon the block, 

Flour and lard is very dear; 

Please we come a Shroving here. 
Tour pan's hot, and my pan's cold ; 
Hunger makes us Shrovers bold ; 

Please to give poor Shrovers something here. 

Miss Baker tells us {Glossary* 1854) that the church bell, called the 
Pancake Belly is still rung about noon on Shrove Tuesday, in most villages 
of Northamptonshire, as the signal for preparing pancakes. At Daven- 
try, the bell is muffled on one side with leather, or buffed, as it is termed, 
and obtains the name of Pan-burn Bell. Jingling rhymes, in connexion 
with this day, are repeated by the peasantry, varying in different dis- 
tricts, places, and parishes. 

That the bells of the churches of Northampton used also to be rung 
on this day, may be inferred from the following 

Boast beef and marsh mallows, 
Says the bells of All Hallows. 
Pancakes and fritters, 
Says the bells of St. Peter's. 
Boast beef and boil'd, 
Says the bells of St. Giles'. 
Poker and tongs, 
Says the bell of St. John's. 
Shovel, tongs, and poker, 
Says the bells of St. Pulchre's. 

At Westminster School, a curious custom is retained. At 11 o'clock 
A.M., a verger of the Abbey, in his gown, bearing the silver baton, 
emerges from the College kitchen, followed by the cook of the school, 
in his white apron, jacket, and cap, and carrying a pancake. On arriving 
at the school-aoor, he announces himself, " the cook," and having entered 
the school-room, he advances to the bar which separates the upper school 
from the lower one, twirls the pancake in the pan, and then tosses it 
over the bar into the upper school, into a crowd of boys who scramble 
for the pancake, and he who gets it unbroken, and carries it to the dean- 
ery, demands the honorarium of a guinea (sometimes two guineas) from 
the Abbey funds ; this custom being provided for by the Abbey statutes ; 
the cook also receives two guineas for his performance. 

At Eton School, it was on this day, within the memory of living 
Etonians, customary to write long copies of verses on scrolls, called 
Bacchuses, which were hung up on the walls of the College. 

Football is another common Shrove Tuesday sport : it is still played 
in Derby, Nottingham, Kingston-upon-Thames, and a few other towns. 



* We have to acknowledge several obligations to this very interesting Glossary: 
the authoress, Miss Anne Elizabeth Baker, sister of the late George Baker, Esq., 
JWptorian of the county of Northampton, we regret to add, died on April 22nd, 1861, 
In net seventy -Mth year. 
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The game was once thought fit for royalty to witness; for when 
James I. visited Sir Edward Baynton, at Bromeham, Wiltshire, the minis- 
ter of Bishop's Cannings entertained His Majesty with a foot- ball match 
of his own parishioners. The parish, in those days, would have 
challenged all England for music, football, and ringing. 

The people of Kingston claim their ancient custom as a right obtained 
for them by the valour of their ancestors. Tradition states that the 
Danes, in one of their predatory incursions, were defeated at Kingston, 
and the Danish general being slain, his head was cut off, and kicked 
about the place in triumph. This happened on Shrove Tuesday ; and 
hence the origin of their football on that day. 



Lent. 



Lent is commonly said to be named from a Saxon word for Spring. It 
was originally called Quadragesima, and only lasted forty hours, from 
twelve on Good Friday to Easter morn ; but it was gradually extended 
to forty days, after the fasts of Moses, Deut. ix. ; of Elijah, Kings xix. ; 
of the Ninevites, Jonah iii. ; and of our Lord himself, Matthew ix. ; 
all of which fasted forty days. This fast begins on Wednesday, because 
the six Sundays, being festivals, were not included in the fasting days ; 
and therefore, unless four days were added before the first Sunday in 
Lent, the fast would only last thirty -six days instead of forty. — {Elementa 
Liturgical) 

Herrick has quaint instruction — How to keep a true Lent :— 



Is this a Fast, to keep 

The larder leane, 

And cleane. 
From fat of veales, and sheep ? 

Is it to quit the dish 
Of flesh, yet still 
To fill 

The platter high with fish? 

Is it to fast an houre, 

Or rag'd to go, 

Or show 
A down-cast look, and sowre ? 



No; 'tis a Fast to dole 
My sheaf of wheat, 
And meat, 

Unto the hungry soale. 

It is to fast from strife, 
From old debate, 
And hate ; 

To circumcise thy life : 

To show a heart grief-rent ; 

To starve thy ain> 

Not bin ; 
And that's to keep thy Lent. 



The most considerable of the seasons of fasting observed by the early 
Christians was Lent, the forty days preceding the great festival of 
Easter; when, either more vividly to realize the grief of the Apostles 
on the death of Christ ; or that by the exercise of abstinence men might 
be recalled from secular cares to holy works, and by proper spiritual 
exercises all might be made fit to partake the Communion at Easter, 
which even the least devout considered at that time a duty ; or in imita- 
tion of our Lord himself — fasting with more or less rigour was generally 
practised. However, no slight latitude of observance sawaa to taa^ 
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been allowed with regard to the length of this fast. That it was not 
originally or universally a fast of forty days appears clear, though every- 
where it bore a name derived from the number forty, Quadragesima, 
which some learned men suppose to have had reference originally to 
hours and not to days ; and the antiquity and universality of the obser- 
vance of a forty days' fast before Easter Day, seems to be admitted by 
all students of ecclesiastical institutions. — (Bingham.) 

The present commencement of Lent with Ash Wednesday, does not 
seem to have been practised, at least till the time of Gregory the First, 
a.d. 600, if then. The name originated in the blessing of Ashes on that 
day, " to put in remembrance every Christian man, the oeginning of Lent 
and Penance, that he is but ashes and earth, and thereunto shall re- 
turn ; " and this ceremony was reserved at the Reformation. 

The strict observance of Lent was enjoined in the Anglo-Saxon period : 
the great Alfred enacted that whoever committed a theft in Lent should 
make good double the damage ; and Canute amplified these provisions 
against the commission of crimes in Lent. 

We owe the allowance of white meats to' Henry VIII., who, four years before 
the close of his reign, struck the first blow at the practice of fasting. " Herrings, 
lings, salt fish, salmon, and stock-fish," were, he discovered, particularly scant and 
dear. His Highness, intending mercy to the pockets of his subjects, bethought 
him, " how this manner and kind of fasting, to abstain from milk, butter, eggs, 
cheese, and other white meat3, is but a mere positive law of the Church, and used 
by a custom within this realm ; and may be dispensed with by the authority of 
kings and princes;" wherefore the King's Highness granted his subjects free 
liberty to eat all manner of the aforesaid meats during Lent ; adding that the 
fast which God especially requireth is " to renounce the world and its vanities, 
according to their vow and professions made at the font stone." The progress of 
the people in the disregard of fasting was, however, more rapid than the ruling 
powers approved of; and in 1548, Edward VI., by act of Parliament, imposed a 
penalty of 105. and ten days' imprisonment, for the first offence; and 20*. and 
twenty days for its repetition ; one-half of the penalty to be given to the informer. 
These penalties were increased by Elizabeth to 81 fine, or three months' close im- 
prisonment ; the fines to be equally divided between the Crown, the informer, and 
the poor of the parish. Licences were, however, granted by the Crown for eating 
certain kinds of flesh, excepting beef, at all times of the year, and veal from Mi- 
chaelmas till May, on payment of 26a. 8d. to the poor men's box of the parish of 
their residence, by any lord of Parliament or his wife ; 18*. 4d\ by a knight or a 
knight's wife ; and 6*. 8d. by any person of inferior degree. Licences of eight 
days were granted to six persons, the process costing 4d. 

Mid-Lent. — The fourth Sunday in Lent was anciently kept by Roman 
Catholics visiting their mother church, and making their offerings at the 
high altar : thence arose the dutiful custom of visiting parents on this 
day, therefore called Mothering Sunday ; when the children were treated 
with a regale of furmety, or they presented their mother with a sum of 
money, a trinket, &c. 

On Mothering Sunday, above all other, 
Every child should dine with its mother. 

Merrick thus alludes to the day; — 
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I to thee a simnel bring, 
'Gainst thou goest a mothering. 

In Warwickshire, the practice of children's assembling at the house of 
their parents, at this time, is very general ; furmety is the most customary 
repast, and a great quantity of prepared wheat is brought to the markets, 
and provided at the cooks shops for the occasion. 

The Fifth Sunday in Lent is called, in the Roman Catholic Church, 
Pastion Sunday, anticipating its true station by a week, because they 
had other ceremonies for the Sunday immediately preceding Easter, ap- 
propriate to its other name of Palm Sunday. In Durham, and some of 
the adjoining counties, this (Passion) is also called Carl or Carting Sunday, 
and the people eat grey peas, or carhngs, first softened in water, and tbcn 
parched or tried in butter : we find in the Expenses of the Household 
of King Edward I., "Pro pisis \d* (for pease one penny). 

In Sussex, the Daffodil is called the Lent Lily, from the period of its 
coming into flower. Jack o' Lents were puppets formerly thrown at, in 
Lent, like the Shrove Cocks on Shrove Tuesday. Ben Jonson has, in 
his Tale of a Tub;— 

On an Ash Wednesday, 
When thon did'st stand six weeks the Jack a' Lent, 
For boys to hurl three throws a penny at thee. 

The last six Sundays in Lent are, in Northamptonshire, called Tid, 
Mid, Mizzeray, Carling, Palm, Paste-egg-cfoy. iJrockett observes :— 
"Three of these are obviously from the Latin service: Te Deum, Mi 
Deus, Miserere mei. The rest elucidate themselves." 

St. David's Day. 

March, named from Mars, the god of war, was the commencement of 
the Roman year, and was, in fact, so considered in England before the 
alteration of the style; the legal year commencing on the 25th of 
March. Our Anglo-Saxon ancestors called it Length-monath, "because 
the days did then begin to exceed the nights in length." 

St. David, whose festival is on the 1st of March, was of British parentage, 
being uncle to King Arthur ; he was regularly educated for the priest- 
hood, in the then famous monastery of Bangor ; and about the year 
577, succeeded to the archbishopric of Caerleon, the seat of which he 
removed to Menevia, a city in Pembrokeshire, where he had already 
founded twelve convents, and which was afterwards called St. David's— 
a name it still retains. He died a.d. 642, having reached the advanced 
age of 140 years. He was buried in the church of St. Andrew ; but 
his remains were afterwards removed to Glastonbury, where, amidst the 
picturesque ruins of that famous abbey, his burial-place is pointed out. 
Besides founding monasteries and religious houses, he built a hermitage 
and chapel in the vale of Llanthony, near the Black Mountains. 

St. David is the tutelar or patron saint of Wates. ^te & 
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Welshmen wearing leeks on St. David's Day, has been traditionally 
referred to the Britons, under their general, St. David, gaining a victory 
over the Saxons, and transferring from their caps to their own, leeks, as 
signals of triumph. Sir Samuel Mejrick discredits this story; and 
infers from some lines of the time of James I., that the leek was 
assumed upon, or immediately after, the battle of Bosworth Field, which 
was won by Henry VII., who had many Welshmen (his countrymen) 
in his army, and whose yeomen-guard was composed of Welshmen ; and 
this inference is strengthened by the fact, that the Tudor colours were 
white and green, the colours of the leek. Still, this explanation is 
shaken by the fact of the leek being a native of Switzerland, and, ac- 
cording to the Hortus Kewenm, not introduced into England till about 
the year 1562. Churchill thus satirizes the custom : — 

March, various, fierce, and wild, with wind-cracked eheeks, 
By wilder Welshman led, and crowned with leeks. 

In Narcissus LuttrelPs Diary we find the following entry of the 
leek presented to William III., in 1695: — "Yesterday, being St. 
David s Day, the King, according to custom, wore a leek presented to 
him by his serjeant-porter, who hath as perquisites all the wearing 
apparel his Majestie had on that day, even to his sword." 

Gadbury, the astrologer, writes in his almanack for 1695 : — March, 
in the West of England, is vulgarly called Lide ; whence the proverb : — 

Eate leekes in Lide, and ramsins in May, 
And all the yeare after physitians may play. 

On this day is held the annual festival of the Society of Ancient 
Britons, established for succouring the distressed, March 1st, 1715, 
when they dined in Haberdashers' Hall, and enjoyed a song from the 
celebrated Tom d'Urfey. The Society clothe and educate two hundred 
boys and girls, who, on March 1st, walk in procession from their school- 
house in Gray's Inn-lane, to St. George's Church, Hanover-square ; each 
of the children wearing a leek, and the officers of the charity a triple 
plume and a leek. In the evening the Society dine together, when the 
music is characteristically Welsh. On this day Welshmen (but chiefly 
members of clubs) still wear the leek. 

St. Chad's Day. 

St. Ceadda, or St. Chad, whose feast is kept on March 2nd, lived in 
the seventh century, and is handed down to us as the missionary of the 
East Saxons. He was educated at the Monastery of Lindisfarne, or 
Holy Island, of which he became the bishop, exercising at the same 
time the like jurisdiction over part of Mercia around Lichfield, where 
he dwelt. Tradition described him as peculiarly impressed by storms, 
especially of thunder and lightning, which he called the voice of God, 
wno had raised his hand, threatening though * forbearing to strike," to 
call men to repentance, and lower their self-sufficiency. On these 
'occasions he would go into the church, and continue in prayer until the 
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storm had abated. Seven days before his death, a monk, named Orvinus, 
who was outside the building in which he lay, heard a sound as of 
heavenly music attendant upon a company of angels, who visited the 
saint to forewarn him of his end. 

Upon the canonization of Ceadda, he became the patron saint of medi- 
cinal springs ; his bones were removed from Stow to Lichfield Cathedral 
about the year 700, and were inclosed in a rich shrine, resorted to by 
multitudes of pilgrims, to which may be attributed the rise of Lichfield 
from a small village. Here is a small church dedicated to St. Chad. 
His tomb had a hole in it, through which pilgrims used to take out 
portions of the dust, which, mixed with water, they gave to men and 
animals to drink. On the east of the town is St. Chad's Well. " A 
spring of pure water," says Leland, " where is seen a stone in the 
bottom of it, on which, some say, St. Chad was wont, naked, to stand 
in the water and pray ; at this stone St. Chad had his oratory in the 
time of Wulfere, King of the Mercians." A small temple has been 
erected over the well. 

At the siege of Lichfield, in 1643, Lord Brooke, on his approach to 
the city, prayed that if his cause was unjust, he might presently be cut 
off ; having placed his artillery, as he entered the city he was killed by 
a brace of bullets from a musket or wall-piece, discharged by a deaf 
and dumb gentleman named Dyott, who, from the battlements of the 
cathedral, had observed his entrance ; and this occurring on the 2nd of 
March, the anniversary of St. Chad, was looked upon by the Royalists 
as a signal interference of Providence, and an answer to the prayer of 
the general for their protection. 

Near Battle-bridge, London, is a well dedicated to St. Chad, the 
aperient water of which is stated to have performed miraculous cures 
when mineral springs were held in high repute. The source of the New 
Biver, about midway between Hertford and Ware, is named Chad Well 
Springs, which Sir Hugh Myddelton brought to London, where it gives 
name to Chadwell-street. 

St. Patrick's Day. 

St. Patrick, Apostle of Ireland, was born at the close of the fourth 
century, at Kilpatrick, between Dumbarton and Glasgow. At the age 
of sixteen he was carried away, with many of his father's vassals, into 
slavery ; and, it is said, compelled to keep cattle for six months in the 
mountains. Having visited France and Italy, he received a mission 
from Pope Celestine to his native land ; and he assiduously engaged in 
the work to which he was dedicated, of spreading the views of the 
Roman Catholic Church in its remote districts. The people still enter- 
tain a high veneration for liim, and attribute to him an endless cata- 
logue of miracles. It is affirmed, that " after the death of St. Patrick, 
there was no night for twelve days !" Several spots and objects are 
dedicated to his memory. Among them is a rock, \vas\xi£ Vlfea ^y^*** 
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ance of a chair, on which, it is affirmed, he was accustomed to sit ; but 
the most celebrated and most visited on St. Patrick's Day, is Croa«rh 
Patrick ; the " sacred hill" is situated on the south of Westport, in the 
county of Mayo, and is said to be the highest mountain in the kingdom. 
It was from this spot that St Patrick is declared to have thrown all 
the venomous serpents, and other noxious animals of the island, into the 
sea ; and here the bare feet of his votaries have excavated a path on the 
rocky face, to do penance on its top by fasting, prayer, and perambu- 
lations on their bare knees, as they stain the earth with the blood which 
issues from the wounds thus inflicted. 

The shamrock or trefoil, as a distinguishing mark, is probably of great 
antiquity ; not, perhaps, as an heraldic badge, but as peculiar to Ireland 
in connexion with its patron saint, who is represented in the habit of a 
bishop holding a trefoil. This emblem formed one of the earliest orna- 
ments in the architecture of the twelfth or thirteenth century, and con- 
tinued throughout the successive changes and beauties of all that is 
resplendent in the Gothic style. Its intimate allusion to the funda- 
mental doctrines of the Church would naturally have introduced it into 
ecclesiastical architecture ; but, as it is said that St. Patrick taught his 
early converts to Christianity the existence of the Holy Trinity by 
referring to the trefoil, it has the highest claim upon our veneration, 
and every devout Irishman instinctively cherishes it as an emblem of his 
country and of his faith. The Order of St. Patrick was founded by 
George III. in 1783 ; and in 1801 the shamrock was introduced as a 
badge for Ireland, and with the rose and thistle, all springing from one 
stalk, composes the badge for the United Kingdom. The diadem worn 
by our Queen is a circle, on the rim of which the united badge, composed 
as above-mentioned,- is placed between the crosses patees in lieu of the 
fleur-de-lis, which, however, is still retained in the crown itself, between 
the four Maltese crosses.— (See Professor Tennant's accurate descrip- 
tion of the Imperial State Crown.) 

An ingenious naturalist (in the Philosophical Magazine, Jane, 1830), has at- 
tempted to prove that the original plant was not the white clover which is now 
employed as the shamrock of Ireland. He conceives that it should he something 
familiar to the people, and familiar, too, when the national feast is celebrated. 
Thus, the Welsh have given the leek to St. David, being a favourite oleraeeous 
herb, and the only green thing they could find in March. The Scotch, on the other 
hand, whose feast is in autumn, have adopted the thistle. The white clover is not 
fully expanded on St. Patrick's Day, and wild specimens of it could hardly be ob- 
tained at this season. Besides, it was certainly a plant of uncommon occurrence 
in Ireland during its early history, having been introduced into that country in 
the middle of the seventeenth century, and made common by cultivation. Refe- 
rence to old authors also proves that the shamrock was eaten by the Irish, and one 
who went over to Ireland in the sixteenth century, says it was eaten, and was a 
sour plant. The name, also, of shamrock is common to several trefoils, both in 
the Irish and Gaelic languages. Now, clover could not have been eaten, and it is 
not sour. Taking, therefore, all the conditions requisite, they are only found in 
the wood-sorrel, which is an early spring plant, is abundant in Ireland, and is a 
trefoil t it it called sAamrog by the old herbalists, and it is sour ; while its beauty 
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might entitle it to the distinction of being the national emblem.* The substitution 
of one for the other has been occasioned by cultivation, which made the wood- 
sorrel less plentiful, and the Dutch clover abundant 

With March we may expect " many weathers and there is a very 
old proverb, " March nackham, comes in like a lion, goes out like a 
lamb." " A. peck of March dust is worth a king's ransom," is a proverb 
meaning that the " peck of dust" in this month is worth as much as 
was paid for the redemption of a man's life on occasion of the killing of 
a king, which was the highest mulct or compensation our Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors knew of, and which, in those days, amounted to a very great 
sum. This extreme worth of March dust is explained by the difficulty 
of getting in the seed-corn unless we have dry and fine weather after 
February, a month proverbially wet. 

There is another proverb which charges March with borrowing certain 
days from April; and these, being generally stormy, our forefathers 
endeavoured to account for this circumstance by pretending that March 
borrowed them from April, that he might extend his power so much 
longer. "Those," says Dr. Jamieson, "who are much addicted to 
superstition, will neither borrow nor lend on any of these days. If any 
one would propose to borrow of them, they would consider it as an 
evidence that the person wished to employ the article borrowed for the 
purpose of witchcraft against the lenders. 

Lady Day. 

This day, March 25th, the great Festival of the Annunciation of 
Our Lady, takes its name from the glad tidings brought by the Angel 
Gabriel to the Virgin Mary, concerning the incarnation ot the Son of 
God : the Angel Deginning his message with " Hail, Mary, full of 
Grace! the Lord is with thee." (St. Luke i. 28.) This Festival is 
kept with great pomp at Rome, when the dome of St. Peter's Church, 
as on St. Peter's Day and other great festivals, is illuminated. In the 
representation of the Annunciation, the Virgin is seated at a table, read- 
ing; Gabriel is clothed, but winged; upon his mantle a cross, in one 
hand a sceptre surmounted by a fleur-de-lis. 

Mr. Forster, the meteorologist, in his ingenious work, the Circle of 
the Seasons, thus introduces the Marigold, in connexion with this day :— 

This plant received the Latin name of Calendula, because it was in flower on the 
calends of nearly every month. It has been called Mary gold for a similar reason, 
being more or less in blow at the times of all festivals of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
the word gold having reference to its golden rays, likened to the rays of light 
around the head of the Blessed Virgin. At Candlemas, in warm climates, the old 
test year's plants will show a few flowers. Even in our climate a few flowers 



* Mr. Buskin notes : — " The triple leaf of this plant, and its white flower, 
Stained purple, probably gave it strange typical interest among the Christian 
painters. Angelico, in using its leaves mixed with daisies, in tta fot«£Kya&&. 
his Crucifixion, had, I imagine, a view also to iU chemical pto^urty •* 
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appear about Lady-tide. The fall flowering takes place about the Visitation, 
July 2. The young plants flower about the Assumption, August 15. Seedlings of 
the same year will flower about the Nativity of Our Lady, September 8, and they 1 
continue to flower through the whole period, including November 21 and December 
8, thus blowing on all the Virgin's Feasts. Thus say the old writers, and the fact 
is true. The early botanists in our monastery gardens, the inventors of religions 
emblems, called this plant therefore, Marygold. Cold winters frequently kill the 
old Marygold plants, and then no flowers are to be seen till the young seedlings 
appear. Shakspeare thus describes the plant closing its flowers : 

The Marygold, that goes to bed with the sun, 
And with him rises weeping. 

Willsford says, quaintly : " The marigold not only presages stormy 
weather, by closing or contracting together its leaves, but turns towards 
the sun's rays all the day, and in the evening shuts up shop." 

The garden marigold grows naturally in tne vineyards of France, the 
cornfields of Italy, and the orchards, fields, and gardens of Silesia. It 
was esteemed for its dazzling splendour long before its uses were dis- 
covered : it is a common ingredient in soups, and is said, by old Gerard, 
greatly to comfort the heart and the spirits. Kersey mentions a mari* 
gold apple, striped like a marigold. 

The marigold was also the name of an old gold coin. Cowley, in his 
Cutter of Coleman- street) 1663, has " five hundred marigolds in a purse." 

All Fools' Day. 

April is usually considered to have been named from Aperire, to 
open ; either from the opening of the buds, or of the bosom of the 
earth, in producing vegetation. The Saxons called it Oster, or Easter 
monath, in which month the feast of the Saxon goddess Eastre, Foster, 
or Easter, is said to have been celebrated. 

The Rev. Peter Roberts, in his Cambrian Popular Antiquities, traces 
the custom of " making April Fools," by catchina and sending persons 
on sleeveless errands, to tne festival which was held at the time of the 
vernal eauinox, or "first day of the first month" of the Jews, on which 
day Noan sent the raven out of the ark upon its bootless expedition. 

M. Gustavus A. Myers, in a communication to Notes and Queries, 2nd S. 
No. 8, quotes L. Apulei Metamorphoseos, referring to the celebration of 
the god Risus, and asks was the Roman festival called Hilaria, or 
Hi/aria Matris Deum, the same ? This, according to Macrobius (Satur- 
nalia, i. 21), was on the eighth day before the calends (or 1st) of April, 
corresponding to the 25th of March ; and the sports indulged in on that 
occasion are referred to by Flavius Vopiscus, and commented upon by 
Salmasius ; and upon their authority described by Smith, in his Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities, under the head of Hilaria ; tney bear a 
strong resemblance as well to the ancient celebration described by 
Apuleius as to that which prevailed in modern times. The worship of 
the god Risus may have been very generally abandoned in these matter- 
of-fact days; bat the readers of Apuleius well know that Lucius 
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having accepted Byrrhsena's invitation, was made the subject of at 
pretty an April fool's trick as has probably ever since been practised. 

The poet Moore, in his Diary, thus refers to a custom which may 
indicate the way a fool was supposed to show that his head was turned': 
" April 1st. Made Bessy turn her cap awry in honour of the day." To * 
aena a lad to a druggist s for " a penn'orth of hazel oil" insures him 
castigation with a hazel-stick. After twelve o'clock, the lines are 

April fool's gone past. 
You're the biggest fool at last; 
When April fool comet again. 
You'll be the biggest fool then. 

St. Herbert's Day. 

St. Herbert, the Hermit, has left his name to the island which he 
inhabited in Derwentwater. He had his yearly festival here in Romish 
times: on the 18th of April, the vicar of Crosthwaite used to perform 
mass in his chapel on the island, to the joint honour of the Hermit and 
St. Cuthbert, for they had been friends while they lived, and after death 
their memories were not divided. Forty days' indulgence was granted 
to every one who devoutly attended. What a happy holiday must that 
have been for all these vales ; and how joyous, on a fine spring day, 
must the lake have appeared with boats and banners from every 
chapelry ; and how must the chapel have adorned that little isle, giving 
a human and religious character to the solitude ! Its ruins are still 
there, in such a state of dilapidation that they only make the island, 
mere wilderness as it now becomes, more melancholy ! — Southey. 

St. George's Day. 

St. George, the guardian saint of England, is said to have suffered 
martyrdom in Cappadocia, in the time of Diocletian, after long pro- 
tracted and accumulated torments, commemorated in the following 
verses:— 

Carcere, caede, siti, vinclis, fame, frigore, flammis, 
Confessus Christum, duxit ad astra caput. 

(In imprisonment, scourging, thirst, chains, hunger, cold, and fire, he 
confessed Christ, then soared to the stars.) It was regarded as a proof 
of his high merit, that, though he suffered in the East, he should be so 
revered in the West; nevertheless, his fame has not escaped criticism, 
even at the hands of persons little disposed to be severe in their ex- 
amination of the histories of saints. His acts were condemned by Pope 
Gelasius, in the fifth century, as forgeries of the Arians : and more 
sceptical inquirers have suspected that the ancient representation of 
him as killing a dragon who lies in watch for a beautiful virgin, has re- 
ference to the expulsion of Athanasius from Alexandria by George the 
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Arian Bishop of Cappadocia, in the time of the Emperor Constan- 
tius ; and that the virgin represents the city of Alexandria ; the pos- 
session of whose see was the prize of the conflict. The scene of the 
combat is placed, even by the more orthodox legends, in Libya ; but 
according to their received explanation, the dragon is the devil, and the 
virgin some town or province, imploring the aid of St. George against 
his wiles. — (Neale's Feasts and Fasts?) His Festival is kept on the 
23rd of April. The true history of St. George has lately been illus- 
trated by Mr. Hogg, in a paper read by him to the Royal Society of 
Literature; wherein he calls attention to the numerous errors into 
which even learned writers had fallen with regard to this personage : 
he likewise describes an inscription, which had been copied during the 
previous year, by Mr. Cyril Graham, at Ezra, the ancient Zorava, from 
the walls of a very ancient church dedicated to this saint ; but evidently 
from its structure originally a heathen temple. The date of this in- 
scription appears to be a.d. 346, during the reign of Constantius Chlorus. 
Mr. Hogg points out that most of the errors respecting St. George 
have arisen from a confusion which has been made, even in early times, 
between the real St. George of Syria and George of Cappadocia, who 
was murdered at Alexandria in a.d. 361, and who has no claim to 
canonization. Mr. Hogg further states, that there is little room for 
doubt that the genuine St. George was born in Syria, and suffered the 
death of a martyr during the reign of Diocletian, a.d. 287. 

When the English Crusaders went into the East, they found St. 
George received among the Christians as a warrior saint, and adopted 
him as the patron of soldiers. Edward 111. at the battle of Calais, in the 
year 1349, joined to England's euardian St. Edward the Confessor, the 
name of St. George ; and invoked both to his arms : next year the Order 
of the Garter was established, dedicated to St. George, .whose emblem 
is preserved in its rich jewel : hence the chapel of the order at Windsor 
is dedicated to St. George ; and its grand festivals are held in St. George's 
Hall, in Windsor Castle. 

Archbishop Chicheley, in 1415, directed St. George's Day to be kept 
w by a double service, and as a greater double feast," with as much 
solemnity as Christmas Day : yet tne courts of law did not observe this 
day, though it was kept with much solemnity at Court, especially by 
the Knights of St. George. After 1786, St. George's Day is omitted from 
the list of holidays observed in the Stationers' Almanack ; and the cus- 
tom of printing that day, Lammas Day, and some other festivals, with a 
red letter, is discontinued. 

The sign of St. George, so common at inns in England, originated in 
the respect generally paid to our patron Saint. Brand mentions that all 
persons formerly affected to wear blue coats on St. George's Day :— ■ 

On St. George'* Day, when blue If worn. 
The harebells blue the fields adorn. 

Jh Leicester, the Aiding of the George was one of the principal 
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solemnities of the town on this day ; and St. George's horse, harnessed, 
used to stand in St. George's Chapel, St. Martin's Church, Leicester. 
At Dublin, the pageant was fuller; an Emperor and Empress, with 
Knights and maidens, being the principal personages ; and St. George's 
Chapel being hung with black, and provided with rushes, cushions, &c. 

All this [says Fosbroke] refers to the legend, that the city of Sylene being in- 
fested with a dragon in the mar*h, and the sheep failing, which had been given 
two a-day, to prevent his hurting the people, an ordinance substituted the children 
and young people, to be chosen by lot., whether rich or poor. The King's daughter 
was drawn ; and St. George happening to pass by, when she was on her way to be 
devoured, fought and killed the dragon. (The fight is cleverly commemorated by 
Pistruoci, upon the sovereigns and double sovereigns of George IV.) 

St. George is represented with the dragon, exactly as on the signs, in 
the stained glass at Sodbury, in Gloucestershire : but Selden says that 
the dragon is only symbolical. 

An old poet thus versifies the weather characteristic of the month:— 

May never was the month of love, 

For May is full of flowers ; 
But rather April wet by kind, 

For Love is full of showers. 



The Cuckoo. 

The Cuckoo begins to sing early in the season with the interval of a 
minor third ; the bird then proceeds to a major third, next to a fourth, 
then a fifth, after which his voice breaks without attaining a minor sixth. 
Hey wood, in his epigram "Of Use," 1587, alludes to this remarkable 
change of note in the cuckoo : — 

In A prill, the Kooooo can sing her song by note, 

In June, of tune she cannot sing a note ; 

At first, koocoo, koocoo, sing still can she do; 

At last, kooke, kooke, kooke, six kookes to one koo. 

The cuckoo may be said to have done much for musical science, be- 
cause from this bird has been derived the minor scale, whose origin has 

Suzzled so many, the cuckoo's couplet being the minor third sung 
ownwards. 

The popular belief in Norfolk is, that whatever yon are doing the 
first time you hear the cuckoo, you will do most frequently all the 
year. Another is, that an unmarried person will remain single as many 
years as the cuckoo, when first heard, utters its calL Milton says, in 
Lis sonnet to the nightingale : — 

Thy liquid notes, that close the eye of day. 
First heard before the shallow cuckoo's Mil, 
Portend success in love. 

Gamekeepers believe that hawks, in the spring turn ixxfo casksass^ 
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and reassume their proper form when they cease to be heard. This 
belief must have prevailed in Sweden, for Linnaeus says : " In falconem 
transformari perperam aperitur." 

Palm Sunday, 

In the Roman Catholic Church, Palm Sunday is the first day of the 
Holy Week; and at Rome, palms are blessed by the Pope, to exemplify 
St. Johnxii. 12, 13: "When they [the people] heard that Jesus was 
coming to Jerusalem, they took branches of palm-trees, and went forth 
to meet him." The day was sometimes called Osanna (from the hosannas 
sung when our Lord entered Jerusalem and the Temple) ; and Osanna 
was also a name applied by the Jews to branches of palm, olive, and 
•willow, carried in procession. The boughs of various trees are borne 
upon Palm Sunday in France, according to Bescherelle, simply as sub- 
stitutes in default of palm branches. In England and Scotland, how- 
ever, and apparently in Germany, a particular kind of willow is specially 
used for Palm Sundays, on account of the peculiar beauty of its yellow 
blossoms, or catkins, called in German, weiden-palme (willow-palms). 

These so-called palms are fronds of the real date-bearing palm, 
and twigs of the olive-tree, which the people take home in their hands 
from church. The ceremony of bearing palms in England was retained 
till the second year of the reign of Edward YL; ana it was formerly a 
proverbial saying, " He who nath not a palm in his hand on Palm 
Sunday must have his hand cut off." The custom still lingers in some 
rural districts, though not as a religious observance. 

Palm was formerly used for decorating our churches upon Palm 
Sunday; and, to this day, the weavers of Spitalfields emerge from their 
murky dwellings into the open country of Essex to gather palm, and 
thus inhale fresh air in a recreation which is not altogether without its 
sanctifying association. 

In Roman Catholic times, the yew was also generally used in England 
for palms, blessed, and borne in procession on Palm Sunday ; and in 
many Roman Catholic churches ana chapels in England it is employed still 
for the same purpose : in others, the sallow is preferred, and in others* 
laurel, box, or broom. In Ireland the branches of the yew are used in- 
stead of palm, and sprigs of yew are worn in their caps' and hats by the 
peasantry, for the whole of Passion Week up to Easter Sunday; and 

the blessed pato 1 /' i.e. yew, is placed beside the crucifix, at the head 
of the bed. Throughout Ireland the yew is called " palm" by the 
peasantry, and even oy some persons of good education. And this use 
of the tree is thought to have led to the yew being planted in church- 
yards, so as to be grown in consecrated ground, ana to be at hand. 

Every Palm Sunday, the day on which the battle of Towton was 
fought, in 1461, a rough figure called the Red Horse, on the side of a 
Ml in Warwickshire, was formerly scoured out. This is suggested to 
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have been done in commemoration of the horse which the Earl of 
Warwick slew on that day, determined to vanquish or die. 

Palm Sunday, in Russia, is set apart for children. The streets and 
squares are filled with toys and playthings ; there is a grand fete in 
the towns, and palm-leaves are distributed among the crowd. 

Fig Sunday. 

This is also a popular name for the Sunday before Easter, perhaps in 
allusion to our Saviour's desire to eat the fruit of the fig-tree on his 
way from Bethany, on the Monday following. Hence, in certain parts 
of England, rich and poor eat figs on this day. Miss Baker, in her 
Northamptonshire Glossary, 1854, states, that on the Saturday preceding 
the above day " the market at Northampton is abundantly supplied with 
figs, and there are more purchased at this time than throughout the rest 
of the year ; even the charity-children in some places are regaled with 
them." Hone, in his Year-book, states that it has long been the custom 
for the inhabitants to eat figs on this day at Kempton, in Hertfordshire, 
where they also keep wassail, and make merry; and we remember the 
observance as common in our school-days, in the same county, at Heuiel 
Hempstead, some twenty years before Hone wrote. 

Gad- whip Manorial Service on Palm Sunday. 

One of the most extraordinary tenures on record, and the service of 
which lasted to our time, was that by which was held the manor of 
Broughton and 2200 acres of land — namely, the performance on Palm 
Sunday, in every year, of the ceremony of cracking a whip in Caistor 
Church, Lincolnshire. The whip was taken from Broughton by a man, 
who, while the minister was reading the first lesson, cracked the whip 
three times in the church porch, then folded it neatly up, and retired 
to a seat. At the commencement of the second lesson he approached 
the minister, and, kneeling opposite to him, with the whip in nis hand, 
and a purse at the end of it, held it perpendicularly over his head, waved 
it thrice, and continued to hold it in a steadfast position throughout the 
whole of the chapter. The ceremony was then concluded. The leathern 
purse tied at the end of the whip contained thirty pieces of silver, said 
to represent, according to Scripture, " the price of blood." Four pieces 
of wych-elm tree, of different lengths, were affixed to the stock, de- 
noting the different Gospels of the holy Evangelists. The three distinct 
cracks were typical of St. Peter's denial of his Lord and Master three 
times; and the waving of the whip over the minister's head was an intended 
homage to the blessed Trinity. This service was due to the lord of the 
manor of Hundon, in Caistor, for whose use the whip was kent de- 
nted in the pew of Caistor Church, belonging to tha &&&Vyc^u 
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The manor and estate of Broughton were of the tenure of ancient 
demesne, which points to an Anglo-Saxon origin for this custom; since 
lands held by that tenure were part of the demesnes of our Anglo- 
Saxon kings ; and the original service, however it may have since varied, 
was observed at an early period, probably before the Conquest. It 
may possibly, at last, have borne little resemblance to what originally 
took place, which was intended to be most decorous, according to the 
ideas of a semi-barbarous age. It is said to have been a self-inflicted 
penance, by a former owner of the Broughton estate, for killing a boy 
with such a whip ; but this tradition is improbable. The whip, the 
purse, and the four pieces of wych-elm, it is thought, may have been 
originally presented to the priest for the purpose of oeing used in some 
manner on Palm Sunday : the whip, to drive the ass upon which, in the 
old Palm Sunday ceremony, the Saviour was represented as riding ; the 
purse, for receiving a piece or crop of consecrated palm for the Lord of 
Hundon ; the thirty pennies, as an allusion to the price of the betrayal, 
and, probably, the priest's fee or an offering; and the four rods of wych- 
elm, to be hallowed as palms. The name of ^arf-whip is referred to a goad 
for driving animals. — Proceedings of the Archaeological Institute, voL vi 

Passion Week. 

The Great or Passion Week was kept by the early Christians, as a 
season of rigorous abstinence from whatever could delight the body, 
that the soul might more readily accompany the Saviour in his suffer- 
ings, and realize " the great, the unspeakable blessings procured in it 
for man." For, in this week, to sum up the teaching of the Church in 
the eloquent language of Chrysostom, " the long war was brought to a 
close, death was quenched, the curse removed, the tyrannous empire of 
the devil overthrown ; his goods plundered, God and man reconciled; 
heaven became accessible, men and angels were joined together; what 
had been dissevered was united; the partition- wall broken down, the 
barrier taken away; the God of peace made peace between the things 
above and the things on earth. ,, The services of the church followed 
throughout the course of this week, the actions or sufferings of the 
Saviour. 

Maundy Thursday. 

The Thursday in Easter week, is named from the Dies mandati; 
though works on the Prayer-book are not agreed whether the mandate 
was to celebrate the Lora's Supper, or to wash the disciples' feet. 

The name is also referred to the maunds or baskets in which the 
Royal gifts at Whitehall were formerly contained. A particular kind 
of basket is still called a maund by the Yarmouth fishermen ; and a dole 
of salt fbh once formed part of the Royal maundy. Tombland fair, at 
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Norwich, held on this day, took its origin from people assembling with 
maunds or baskets of provisions, which the monks bought for distribu- 
tion on Easter-Day. 

The day was also called Shere or Chare Thursday, in Ihre's Lexicon 
Suio-Qoth., Skartorsdag, derived from " Sksera, purgare :" i.e. t either the 
Church preparing itself, by a purer life, to celebrate the death of Christ, 
or from the custom of washing the feet of the poor ; or because Chris- 
tians then removed the ashes with which they had sprinkled themselves 
on Ash Wednesday : the passage in St. John's Gospel, xix. 14, how- 
ever, shows that it was the day of preparation for the Passover. But, in 
Caxton's Liber Festivalis, 1483, we find another explanation ; thus : — 

" It is also in Englyshe called Sher-Thoursday, for in olde faders dayes the people 
wolde that daye shere they re hedes, and so make theym honest ayenst Ester day. 
.... Thenne as Johan Bellet sayeth, on Sher Thursday a man sholde do polle 
his hare and clyppe his berde, and a preest sholde shaue his crowne soo that there 
sholde nothynge be bytwene god and hym." 

Maundy Thursday, it is also stated, is not a festival, but a peculiarly 
strict fast : it is not essentially Roman, for it is common to the Greek 
and Anglican Offices ; and, although it is the anniversary of the Holy 
Eucharist, yet Corpus Christi, and not Maundy, is the commemorative 
festival in the West. The epistle in the Mass of Maundy Thursday is 
taken from 1 Cor. xi.: inverse 24 are these words: "Take, eat;" in 
Latin, "Accipite et manducate" which Mr. Steinmetz submits, is the 
true original of Maundy. The special application of the word by the 
olef writers seems to leave no uoubt that maundye was used to signify 
the Ccsna Domini, the Last Supper, as we term it, or " the Supper of 
the Lord," according to the old writers. Sir Thomas More speaks of 
" the maundy e of Christ with hys apostles upon the Shear e Thursday," 
from shearing their heads and beards as a sign of grief and humiliation 
on the following day when they assisted to celebrate the Crucifixion. 
At the present day, it is' the fashion to appear at church in mourning or 
in black on Good Friday, at least with the ladies, in all countries. Mr. 
Steinmetz rejects the origin of the name from mande, a basket, and 
submits that Maundy Thursday is an ecclesiastical term to designate 
the prominent celebration of the day, just like Shrove-Tuesday, Ash- 
Weanesday, Michaelmas, Christmas, &c. 

It is difficult to find when Maundy was substituted for Sheare in the 
name of the day. That it must have been before the Reformation 
seems evident from the fact that the day is so called by the Roman 



In Whitehall Chapel, on Maundy Thursday, is distributed by the Queen's Al- 
moner the Royal Bounty to as many poor aged men and women as the Sovereign 
is years of age. The alms-money consists of sovereigns, and silver pieces of 4d., 
3d., 2d., and Id. value {Maundy Money), in purses and red and white leather bags, 
carried in alms-dishes by Yeomen of the Guard, preceded by the Almoners. The 
distribution takes place at the conclusion of the first lesson of the Morning- Ser- 
vice: the purses are given to the women; and the leathern bag*, with stockings, 
shoes, and broadcloth, to the men. The service is then prooeA&eA ^YCti, vgA rafe- 
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eludes with a prayer for the Queen. The Maundy gift to each person, in coin and 
clothing, amounts to about 52. ; and it is extended to the pensioners of previous 
years. The gold is put in the red bags, the silver in the white. The Maundy 
Money is struck each year at the Royal Mint, and is current coin of the realm : a 
set may be purchased of any dealer in coins. Formerly bread, meat, and fish were 
also distributed in large wooden bowls, and the officers carried bouquets of flowers 
and wore white scarves and sashes ; but the earliest custom was the King washing 
with his own hands the feet of as many poor men as he was years old, in imita- 
tion of the humility of the Saviour. The last prince who performed this was 
James II., in the ancient Chapel. 

The custom of the Maundy is, according to Ducange, first quoted 
from Augustine. In England, at least, it was not entirely confined to 
royalty. In the Earl ot Northumberland's Household Book, begun in 
1512, we have an enumeration of " Al maner of things yerly yeven by 
my lorde of his maundy, ande my laidis, and his lordshippe's children." 

Maundy Money is, by order of Government, declared current coins of the realm, 
which no one can legally refuse to take, if tendered in payment, although these 
coins are not really intended for that purpose. Our new groat is from the die of 
the Maundy threepence — that is, the head side ; but it has a different reverse, 
is thicker, and of course, of the weight of the Maundy fourpence. — Till, on the 
Soman Denarius. 

Good Friday. 

Good Friday, as the day on which the Lord gave himself up for us, 
was the time appointed for the absolution of those who had been sub- 
jected to penance for their sins. The East of Friday was prolonged, by 
all who were able to bear it, over the succeeding Saturday, while Christ 
remained in the tomb till cock-crow on the Easter morning ; and during 
the whole of that night the people continued assembled in the churches, 
in the expectation— an expectation apparently derived from the Jews— 
that on that night the Messiah would appear to receive his kingdom ; 
of which event, as is well known, the Christians from the earliest times, 
confidently expected the speedy happening. Thus was the period pre- 
ceding Easter kept in the fourth century. — {Feasts and Fasts.) 

The archaeological history of the day is full of interest. The appel- 
lation of Good is peculiar to England, its ancient title being Holy 
Friday, and the Friday in Holy week. " This day," says the ritualist, 
" received its name from the blessed effects of our Saviour's sufferings, 
which are the ground of all our joy, and from those unspeakable good 
things He hath purchased for us by his death, wherebv the blessed Jesus 
made expiation for the sins of the whole world, and, 6y the shedding of 
his own blood, obtained eternal redemption for us." 

The date of the Crucifixion has also been archsologically illustrated by Mr. 
Sliarpe, who. in a paper read by him to the Syro-Egyptian Society, points out 
that Lactantius and other early Christian writers record that the Saviour was cru- 
cified in the Consulship of the two Gemini, who held office from January to Mid- 
summer, a.d. 29. Origen says, that the Temple was destroyed by Titus within 
42 years of the Crucifixion ; and Josephus tells us, that the destruction took place 
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41j jean after Easter, a.d. 39. The Evangelist Luke tells us, that the Saviour's 
baptism by John took place in the fifteenth year of Tiberias. But as the Eastern! 
count the year, not from the return of the accession, but from the civil New Year's 
Day, the fifteenth of Tiberius began on the 29th ol August, a d. 27, when he had 
been emperor only thirteen years and a few days. This fixes the time for the be- 
ginning ol the Saviour's ministry at the autumn of a.d. 27. If we then allow 
eighteen months for the length of the ministry, we are brought to Easter, a.d. 29, 
for the date of the crucifixion as before. Mr. Sharpe then proceeds to show that 
the period of our Saviour's driving the dealers out of the Temple, when the Jews 
said to him the Temple of Jerusalem had been forty-six years in building, being 
according to the Evangelists (with the exception of John) shortly before the last 
Passover, they must, according to Josephus's account as to when Herod began to 
rebuild the Temple, have made that remark in the spring of ad. 29, or within a 
few weeks or days of the crucifixion. Further : In the year a.d. 29, the first new 
moon after the spring equinox fell on the evening of Saturday, the 2nd of April. 
The next day, therefore, was the first day of the month of Nisan. The fourteenth 
day was a Saturday or Sabbath. That day was the Feast of Unleavened Bread 
when the Passover was to be slain, and it was to be eaten that same evening after 
sunset (see Exodus xii. xiii.) This gives a full agreement with John's gospel, where 
we are told that the crucifixion took place on the day of Preparation, or day before 
the Passover, on a year when the following day was a High Sabbath, because it 
was at the same time the Sabbath and the Passover. That day, according to 
these calculations, was Friday, the 15th of April, a.d. 29. Mr. Sharpe argues that 
the other three Evangelists contradict themselves when they place the day of Pre- 
paration after the Passover, and make it a preparation for the Sabbath. Only one 
Preparation service is known to the Jews — namely, that on the search for leaven 
after sunset, or the day before the Passover. Hence, they may also be in error in 
saying that the Last Supper of our Lord with his disciples was the Passover Supper, 
and that the Crucifixion took place after the Passover. The Evangelists have 
left ns in similar doubt as to which custom they were following — the Oriental or 
the Greek — counting the evening on the beginning or the end of the day ; and it 
seems probable that the first three mean to convey that the Crucifixion took place 
on Thursday, and the Preparation service on the evening, which would correspond 
with Jewish tradition — according to which, when the fourteenth day of the month 
— the day of the Passover — falls on a Sabbath, the Preparation is to take place on 
Thursday evening, because on Friday evening the Sabbath will have begun, and 
all such work is improper. 

Pilate's wife had a remarkable dream in connexion with the great event 
of this day, of which Dr. Anderson, of Edinbureh,in his Discourses, says :— 

" Favourite with me are the dreams of Nebuchadnezzar and Daniel. 
There is one which at once awes and charms me more. When all 
nature was summoned to bear testimony to the innocence of the Lord, 
the trembhng of the earth under the burden of the cross, and the sun's 
veiling of his face from the scene of horror, are not more impressive than 
the testimony furnished by the genius of dreams. ' When Pilate was 
sat down on the judgment-seat, nis wife sent unto him, saying, Have 
thou nothing to do with that just man, for I have suffered many things 
this day in a dream because of him.' " 

The Inscription on the Cross, as recorded by the Pour Evangelists, has 
oeen much controverted; and the Rev. Coker Adams, in a sermon 
preached by him at St. Mary's, Oxford, before the University, has 
attempted to reconcile the differences, in this passage: — 
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The inscription was written in the three languages, Greek, Latin, and Hebrew. 
Bach of the Four Evangelists has recorded it differently, from which fact Dean 
Alford draws what he believes to be a strong argument against the verbal or literal 
inspiration theory. Mr. Adams, however, contends that, as it is certain that Luke 
wrote in Greek, he may have recorded the Greek words ; that, as Matthew, accord- 
ing to the constant tradition, wrote in Hebrew, he may have recorded the Hebrew 
words ; and that, ae probably Mark wrote in Latin, he may have recorded the 
Latin words of the inscription. St. John alone nses the additional words, " Jesus 
of Nazareth," which our author thinks may have been written separately above 
the others. 

Bishop Beveridge, in one of his masterly sermons, says 

Mount Calvary, the place of His execution. Behold there an upright piece of 
timber fixed in the ground, with another little piece jutting out about the middle, 
and a cross beam towards the top of it 1 Behold His body raised up and 6eated oh 
the foresaid middle piece, His feet nailed, one over the other, towards the bottom! 
and His hands to the one side, and the other to the other side of the cross beam. 

Our Lord expired upon the cross about three o'clock on the afternoon 
of Good Friday ; and as, on the morning of Easter Sunday, his resur- 
rection was an ascertained fact " at the rising of the sun" (Mark xvi. 3), 
nay, " when it was yet dark" (John xx. 47), the resurrection can hardly 
have taken place later on that morning than four or five o'clock. 
St. Dionysius is said to have exclaimed, on beholding the darkness at 
the time of the Crucifixion, " Either the God of Nature suffers, or the 
world is about to be dissolved." 

Clinton (Fasti Romani) is of opinion that the Crucifixion "may 
probably be assigned to Friday, April 15th. About this there is, and 
must be, some uncertainty. There appears, however, to be little room 
for doubting that our Saviour died at the time of the slaying of the 
Paschal Lamb." "It came to pass that Jesus expired upon the cross on 
the day and in the hour, on which the Paschal Lamb was appointed to 
be slain"— (Clinton.) And again: "About the same hour of the day 
when the Paschal Lamb was offered in the Temple, did Christ die on 
Calvary."— (Kitto, Cyclo. Note on " Passover.") 

The cross-bun eaten to-day has been referred to higher antiquity than 
Good Friday. The word " oun" is derived from the early Greeks ; and 
we see the cake or bun depicted in their sculptures and paintings. 
Winckelmann found two buns at Herculaneum, each marked with a 
cross, and within it four other lines. We trace consecrated cakes or 
bread in various forms, and with different marks, in the earliest ages ; 
and the bun has ever been identified with the consecrated bread of the 
Patriarch or Antediluvian in Cain's sacrifice of the fruit of the ground ; 
it has also been viewed as symbolical of the bread of life. However 
this may be, the holiest association is attached to the bun of Good 
Friday ; and the practice of making cross-bun3 on this day is supposed 
to have originated simply in the desire of marking on the only food 
anciently allowed on this solemn fast a symbol of the Crucifixion. Our 
Saxon ancestors denominated it "Long Friday," perhaps in allusion to 
the length of the fast. 
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We have heard of persons keeping a bun from year to year, in the 
belief of its efficacy in the cure of diseases ; and Poor Robin, in his 
Almanack for 1753, says of buns so stored — 

Whose virtue Is, if you believe what's said, 
They'll not grow mouldy, like the commoa bread. 

This notion is still rife in Cornwall ; and Mr. Thomas Conch, among 
the folk-lore of a Cornish village, says :— " In some of our farmhouses 
the Good Friday cake may be seen hanging to the bacon-rack, slowly 
diminishing until the return of the season replaces it by a fresh one. 
It is of sovereign good in all manner of diseases that may afflict the 
family or the cattle. I have seen a little of this cake grated into a 
warm mash for a sick cow." — (See Notes and Queries, No. 311.) 

Chelsea was for a century and a half famous for its buns as well as its manufacture 
of china. Swift mentions the *' rare Chelsea buns" in his journal to Stella, 1712: 
they were made and sold at " The Old Chelsea Bon House" in Jews'-row, a single- 
storied building, with a colonnade projecting over tfce foot-pavement. It wan for 
many years the custom of the Royal family and the nobility and gentry to visit 
this bun-house. As might be expected, it was a great attraction on Good Friday 
mornings : here upwards of 60,000 persons have assembled, disturbances often 
aro-e among the London mob, and upon a Good Friday more than 250/. have been 
taken here for buns. The trade lasted many years; for on Good Friday, 1889, 
upwards of 240,000 buns were sold here. Soon after the old bun houce was sold 
and taken down. At the same time was dispersed a collection of pictures, models, 
grotesque figures, and modern antiques, which had for a century added the attrac 
lions of a museum to the bun celebrity. Another bun-houoe was built, but the 
olden charm of the place had fled, and the new edifice was soon removed. 

Mrs. Bray has gleaned in Devonshire that washing clothes on a Good 
Friday is considered a great sin, and productive of the worst luck. 
Whoever does so is sure to want among one of the family, who will die 
before the vear is out. To wean children on the day is deemed very 
unlucky. Many persons then begin to till their gardens, as they believe, 
to use their own words, that all things put in the earth on a Good 
Friday will grow goody, and return to them with great increase. 

Formerly, buns were lozenge shaped ; now they are mostly round. 
The street-cry is — 

One a penny, two a penny, 
Hoi cross buns ; 

to which is sometimes added— 

Sugar 'em, and butter 'em, 
And stick 'em in your munfl. 

Another cry was formerly heard ; thus — 

Hot cross buns ! hot cross buns ! 

If you have no daughters. 

Fray give them to your sons ; 

But if you have none of these little elves, 

Then you may keep them all yourselves. 

In a French treatise oil Superstitions, 1679, we read that country 

s 
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people preserved all the year such eggs as were laid on Good Friday, 
which tney thought were good to extinguish fires in which they might 
be thrown. Some imagined, also, that three loaves baked on the same 
day, and put into a heap of corn, would prevent its being devoured by 
rats, mice, weevils, or worms. 

The kings of England formerly hallowed with much ceremony, on 
Good Friday, rings which were worn as remedies against cramp and 
falling sickness ; and Mr. Gage Rookwode, in 1838, stated the belief in 
the efficacy of such rings still to be extant in Suffolk. " Creeping to 
the Cross in humility was a Popish ceremony on Good Friday ; ana we 
find eggs and bacon mentioned as an offering for the day in a sermon of 
1576. It was also customary to construct a sort of model of the 
sepulchre of our Saviour, in which was placed the Host, and persons 
were appointed to watch, both on Good Friday night and the next. 
In the church-books of St. Mary-at-Hill, 14a?. is stated to have been 
paid to the clerk and sexton for two men to do this duty, and for the 
expense of their meat and drink; this being to commemorate the 
soldiers watching the sepulchre. In these times also the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen used to meet at St. Paul's Cross, at one o'clock in the 
afternoon, to hear the Good Friday sermon, in their pink gowns, but 
without their chains and tippets. 

As early as the middle of the fourth century the Christian Emperors 
enacted laws by which this season was specially selected for the pardon 
of prisoners, " to imitate, as far as might be, the Divine goodness which, 

this time, freed mankind from the dominion of sin." — Chrysostom. 

Easter. 

As Good Friday is so called from the blessed effects of our Saviour's 
passion, so the day of his Resurrection is named Easter, from the 
Saxon Osier, to rise. This great feast, and the quinquagesimal interval 
between it and the Pentecost, was considered by the ancient church as 
one continued festival, wherein a custom required that none should 
bend the knee, but that prayers should be offered up standing, in token 
of the Resurrection. In the week following Easter, wherein those 
newly baptised at the great festival continuea to wear the white robes, 
in token of their Christian purity, the Western Church urges, " on 
these six most festal days, all to come together, and giving vent to 
paschal hymns, to show their perseverance by daily sacrifices, praising 
the Creator and Redeemer, at vespers, matins, and mid-day." 

On this morning was lighted the Paschal Light, a huge wax candle, 
variegated with grains of incense, and inscribed with the epact, domi- 
nical letter, &c, name of the reigning Pope, King, and Bishop of the 
diocese, and date of the consecration of the church. 

Pasch (from pascha, passover), or Easter Eggs, belong to many times 
and countries. The custom of giving eggs at Easter prevailed among 
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our ancestors before the Reformation, being considered in the Romish 
Church as a sort of sacred observance. The egg was, doubtless, con- 
sidered as an emblem of the Resurrection ; and it was usual to colour eggs, 
it is presumed, merelj for ornament, as the colours were various. They 
were blessed by the priests, and thought to have great virtues. In 
an old Roman ritual we find this form : " Bless, Lord ! we beseech 
Thee, this thy creature of eggs, that it may become a wholesome suste- 
nance to thy faithful servants, eating it in thankfulness to Thee, on 
account of the resurrection of our Lord." And there is a curious 
book of emblems, with one hundred engravings of eggs, with devices 
within them. Ray has a proverb, "Fll warrant you for an egg at 
Easter," which evidently alludes to beginning to eat eggs again at Easter 
after the fast of Lent ; Egg Saturday (the Saturday preceding Shrove 
Tuesday) concluding the eating of eggs before Lent. 

We find this early notice of Easter Day in The Festival, 1511 

This day 1b called, in many places, Ooddes Soiidaye: ye know well that it is the 
maner at this daye to do the tyre out of the hall, and the blacke wynter brondes, 
and all thynges that is foul with fume and smoke shall be done awaye, and there 
the tyre shall be gayly arayed with fayre flowres, and strewd with grene rysshes 
all aboote. 

In the city and neighbourhood of Oxford the churches are profusely 
decorated with flowers and evergreens ; the custom is observed in the 
church of St. Margaret, Westminster, and in several other London 
churches, this dressing has been much revived of late years. Mr. Durrant 
Cooper, F.8.A., says : — "In the village of Berkely, near Frome, Somerset, 
and on the borders of Wiltshire, the church is decorated on Easter 
Sunday with yew." 

The Easter bouquet of the Irish at the present day bears a strong 
resemblance to two irises, or rather interlaced triangles. It consists 
of a spherical ball of primroses, carefully tied together, and in the 
centre is placed a white six-petalled anemone or pasque flower. In 
Warwickshire they have similar bouquets, except that the plume of the 
anemone is supplied by a branch of the palm-willow. 

On Easter Tuesday, in the village of Netherwilton, in Northum- 
berland, is kept up the ancient custom of Holly-Bussing. The villagers, 
accompanied oy the parish-clerk playing a fiddle, proceed to the wood 
to get holly, with which they decorate a stone cross in the village, 
round which dancing is kept up until evening. The wives used to beat 
their husbands, and next day the husbands beat their wives. There 
also was the heaving in bed-chairs, in rude representation of the 
Resurrection. 

Our ancestors had also their water-quintain, ball-play, barley-break, and 
stool-ball ; and among these minor celebrations was the making of a 
tansy cake, taken from the bitter herbs now in use among the Jews. 

On Easter Monday and Tuesday are preached, in Christ Church, 
Newgate-street, the opital Sermons, before the Lord Mayor and Cot^a- 
ration, and the Governors of the live Royal Hovp\W\& \ \!to\»staa?fc \a> 
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turn preaching on Monday, and usually his lordship's chaplain on 
Tuesday. On Monday, the boys of Christ's Hospital walk to the 
Mansion House, and return in procession to Christ Church, with the 
Lord Mayor and civic authorities, to hear the sermon. And on Tuesday 
the boys again go to the Mansion House, and pass through the Egyp- 
tian Hall before the Lord Mayor, each boy receiving a glass of wine, 
two buns, and a shilling; the monitors half-a-crown each, and the 
Grecians a guinea. They then proceed to Christ Church, as on Monday. 
The boys formerly visitea the Koyal Exchange on that day ; but this 
has been discontinued since the burning of the Exchange in 1838. 

The Spital Sermons originated in an old custom by which some learned person 
was appointed yearly by the Bishop of London to preach at St Paul's Cross, on 
Good Friday, on the subject of 44 Christ's Passion : " on the Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday following, three other divines were appointed to uphold the doctrines 
of ** The Resurrection " at the Pulpit Cross in the " Spital" (Spitalfields). On the 
Sunday following, a fifth preached at Paul's Cross, and passed judgment upon the 
merits of those who had preceded him. At these Sermons, the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen attended ; ladies also on the Monday forming part of the procession } 
and at the close of each day's solemnity, his Lordship and the Sheriffs gave a 
private dinner to such of their friends among the Aldermen as attended the Sermon. 
From this practice, the civic festivities at Easter were at length extended to a 
magnificent scale. After the Restoration the three Spital Sermons, as they were 
still called, were revived at St. Bride's Church, in Fleet-street. They have since 
been reduced to two, and from 1797 have been delivered at Christ Church, Newgate- 
street. In 1799, the Spital Sermon on Easter Tuesday was preached by the cele- 
brated Dr. Parr, who occupied nearly three hours in its delivery. 

It was at their first appearance at the Spital that the children of Christ's Hos- 
pital wore the blue costume by which they have since been distinguished. Instead 
of the subjects which were wont to be discussed from the Pulpit Cross of St. Mary 
Spital, discourses are now delivered commemorative of the objects of the five 
sister Hospitals ; and a Report is read of the number of children maintained and 
educated, and of sick, disorderly, and lunatic persons, for whom provision is made 
in each respectively. On each day, the boys of Christ's Hospital, with the legend 
" 3$t is risen " attached to their left shoulders, form part of the civic procession ; 
walking on the first day in the order of their schools, the King's Boys bearing 
their nautical instruments ; and on the second, according to their several wards, 
headed by their nurses. — (See the Rev. Mr. Trollope's History of Christ's Hospital.) 

The public suppings in Christ's Hospital take place on eight suc- 
cessive Sundays, terminating with Easter Day. The public are admitted 
by tickets, signed by a governor, — to hear tie impressive service, and 
view the eight hundred boys sup in the great hall. 

Easter Offerings are "customary sums" which have been paid from 
time immemorial by the Church, and are recoverable as small tithes 
before two justices of the peace by 7 & 8 Will. III. c. 6, and subse- 
quent Acts. Before the time of King Edward VI., offerings, oblations, 
and obtentions (one and the same thing) constituted the chief revenues 
of the Church, and were collected at Christmas, Easter, Whitsuntide, 
and the Feast of the Dedication of the particular parish church ; but 
bv the 2 & 3 Edward VI. c. 13, it was enacted that such offerings 
should thenceforth, be paid at Easter — a law or rule which is reinforced 
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' by the rubric at the end of the Communion Service in our Book of 
Common Prayer.— (Notes and Queries, 2nd S., No. 124.) 

Easter is variously celebrated in different parts of the Continent. 

In Russia, the rigorous abstinence of four Lents is succeeded by an 
Easter of general feasting. The people rush into the streets, embrace 
each other, and present red eggs, exclaiming " Christ has risen from the 
-dead." Cage-birds are set loose, as emblematic of that liberty which 
is consecrated by the solemnities of Easter ; priests and choristers enter 
the houses of the wealthy, and sing psalms before the saint's image. 

The Turkish festival of the Bairam nearly answers to the Easter of 
the Greek Church; and it is remarkable that the Turks eat lamb during 
this season. The Bairam lasts forty days, and is a time of rejoicing 
and indulgence after the privations of Iient or Ramazan, both of Turk 
and Greek. It is amusing to see the Greeks, during this festival, 
wrestling, boxing, pitching the bar, and throwing the pallium, in the 
manner of the ancients. 

In Germany, instead of eating eggs at Easter, is presented an em- 
blematic print, in which three hens are holding a basket, wherein are 
placed three eggs : over the centre egg is the Agnus Dei, with a chalice, 
representing Faith ; and the other eggs bear the emblems of Charity 
and Hope. Beneath are six lines in German, thus Englished 

All good things are three, 

Therefore I present 70a three Easter Eggs, 

Faith and Hope, together with Charity. 

Never lose from the Heart 

Faith to the Church ; Hope in God; 

And love Him to thy death. 

Easter in Vienna is a season for the general interchange of civilities ; 
and here, instead of the coloured egg, which elsewhere in Germany is 
merely a toy for children, the Vienna Easter egg is composed of silver, 
mother-of-pearl, or bronze, and filled with jewels or ducats. 

The ceremonials at Rome are briefly as follow. On Palm Sunday 
morning, the Pope is borne into St. Peter's ; all the cardinals habited 
in violet robes ; ne consecrates the palms, and distributes them to the 
great people. Then the cardinals change for scarlet, and mass is per- 
formed. On Wednesday, the first Miserere is performed in the Sixtine 
Chapel. On Thursday, the Pope washes the feet of persons robed as 
the apostles, in one of the chapels of St. Peter's ; and next they are 
served at dinner by the Pope, in the gallery over the portico ; Peter 
occupies the chair, the Pope says grace ; the cardinals kneeling, present 
the courses to the Pope, who hands them to the thirteen. On Good 
Friday, the last Miserere is sung at St. Peter's ; and at twilight, the 
Pope comes in procession to pray before the tomb of the Apostle, the 
multitude kneeling around him. 

Easter Sunday is the grandest festival of the Roman Catholic Church. 
At daybreak, the cannons of St. Angelo are fired ; at half-past nine is 
High Mass, the Pope himself officiating ; a throne ia etra\^tot\^&.^» 
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the end of the choir. The music and poetry are extremely beautiful : 
in the " Victime Paschali " are introduced, as interlocutors, Mary, who 
returns from the Sepulchre, and the disciples, who question her as to 
what she has seen. The Sacrifice is consummated by the burst of the 
silver trumpets. At mid- day, the Pope pronounces his benediction from 
the balcony of St. Peter's, the vast multitude being uncovered, and many 
of them kneeling. The guns of the Castle are fired, and the military 
bands and the bells of St. Peter's are final to the celebration of the Re- 
surrection. Next night, the whole church, from the cross to the ground, 
is lighted with innumerable lanterns ; and as the great bell strikes eight, 
the second or " golden " illumination bursts forth. On the following 
night takes place the Girandola from the Pirician, the greatest display 
of fireworks in the world.* 

The Biddenden Maids. 

At Biddenden, near Tenterden, in Kent, is kept in memory the lusun 
natures of two maiden sisters, twins, Mary and Eliza Chalk hurst, con- 
nected both at the shoulders and the hips — i.e., only provided with one 
pair of arms, the other right and left shoulders forming respectively the 
junction. The traditionary account is, that these maids were born at 
.Biddenden in the year 1100; that they lived joined, as they were born, 
thirty-four years ; at the expiration of which one was taken ill, and 
shortly after died ; the surviving one was advised to be separated from 
the corpse, which she refused, saying, " as we came together, we will go 
together and about six hours after her sister's decease, she was taken 
ill, and died also. A stone near the rector's pew, in Biddenden Church, 
marked with a diagonal line, is shown as denoting the place of their 
interment. They are said to have bequeathed to the parish land, which 
is thus described by Hasted: — 

Twenty acres of land, called the Bread and Cheese Land, lying in five pieces, 
were given by persons unknown, the yearly rents to be distributed among the poor 
Of this parish. This is yearly done on Easter Sunday, in the afternoon, in 600 
cakes, each of which has the figures of two women impressed upon them, and 
the cake* are given to all such as attend the church ; and 270 loaves, weighing 
8} pounds a-piece, to which latter is added one pound and a half of cheese, are 
given to the parishioners only, at the same time. 

This distribution is still kept up, and attracts a large concourse of 
people. The figures upon the cake, which have been engraved for a 
broadside description of the Dole, are dressed in the costume of the 
time of Mary L, with the head-dress of that period ; open bodices, 
laced, Vandyked ruffs, and sleeves slashed at the shoulders. 

Hasted treats the story of the twin sisters as " a vulgar tradition," with- 
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out foundation; adding, "the truth seems to be, that it was the gift of two 
maidens, of the name of Preston ; and that the print of the women on 
the cakes has only taken place within these fifty years, and was made 
to represent two widows, as the general objects of a charitable benefac- 
tion. In the year 1656, the Rev. W. Horner, then rector of the parish, 
claimed the land, as having been given to augment hi* glebe, but was 
nonsuited in the Court of Exchequer; in the pleadings preserved in the 
church, the names of the ladies are stated not to be known. 

We may here mention an ancient custom at Twickenham of dividing 
two great cakes in the church on Easter Day ; which, being looked 
upon as a superstitious relic, it was ordered by Parliament in 1645, 
that the parishioners should instead buy with the money loaves of bread 
for the poor of the parish : accordingly, one pound's worth of penny 
loaves is distributed to poor children on the Thursday after Easter: 
they were formerly thrown from the church tower, to be scrambled for. 

Low Sunday. 

Easter and Whitsuntide, in the ancient Church, were the stated 
times of baptism ; and it was the custom for the persons baptised to 
wear albas testes, white garments, as an emblem of spotless innocence, 
which is thus expressed by Yenantius Honor, an old Christian poet : — 

A splendid vest refulgent souls denotes, 

While on his milk-white lambs the shepherd dotes. 

And, as it was the custom to wear these white garments a whole week 
after baptism, so they who were baptised at Easter left their garments . 
off on Low Sunday (the Sunday after Easter), at which time they were 
laid up in some repository in the church ; whence the day was called 
Dominica in albis, or Sunday in white. 

St. Mark's Day. 

St. Mark is supposed to be the same person as John Mark, who is 
mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles (chap, xii., xiii., xv.). It is most 
probable that John was his Jewish name, and that he took the surname 
of Marcus when he went to preach among the Gentiles. He was the 
son of Mary, a pious woman of Jerusalem, in whose house the disciple- 
were wont to meet ; and he was the nephew of Barnabas. He was the 
interpreter of St. Peter; he founded a church at Alexandria, and after 
many years' preaching the gospel, he was seized by the Pagans, 'and 
about three years after the death of Saints Peter and Paul, St. Mark 
was put to death, on the 25th of April. He is depicted with a lion 
coucnant, winged, by his side ; because the lion is emblematical of the 
nervous solidity of his writings, and the wings of the more than human 
powers displayed in their composition. 

The Church of Home observes St. Murk's Day as & 
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in imitation of St. Mark's disciples, the first Christians of Alexandria! 
who, under this saint's conduct, were eminent for their great prayer, 
abstinence, and sobriety. Strype tells us, in 1559, of a procession 
from various parishes in London, with their banners, singing in Latin 
the Kyrie Eleison. Yet, it is said that one side of Cheapside fasted on 
this day, " being in London diocesse, and the other side, oeinge of Can- 
terbury diocesse," fasted not. Blessings upon the corn were implored 
on this day, and work was strictly forbidden. Yaughan, in his Golden 
Grove, tells us that in 1579, an alewife " would needes brue upon Saint 
Marke's days," when the chimney took fire and her house was quite burnt ; 
" surely, a gentle warning to them that violate and prophane forbidden 
daies." Pennant says, that in North Wales, no farmer dare hold his 
team on St. Mark's Day, because, as is believed, one man's team was 
marked that did work that day with the loss of an ox. 

To sit and watch in the church porch, on St. Mark's Eve, and to see, 
on the third year, the ghosts of those who are to die the next jear, pass 
by into the church, was once a superstitious custom in Yorkshire. 

The Lion of St. Mark at Venice, the popular symbol of Venice, which 
is placed upon one of the two granite columns at the southern extremity of 
the Piazetta, suffered during the republican rule of the French. From 
the book which the lion holds, the words of the Gospel were effaced, 
and Droits de Vhomme et du citoyen substituted in their stead. The lion 
was afterwards removed to the lnvalides at Paris, but was restored after 
the fall of Paris. 

May Day. 

May is, throughout, a month of out-door rejoicing; and, as its festi- 
vities are inspired by the cay face of Nature, they are as old as any we 
have on record. Mr. Borlase says : " May customs are nothing more 
than a gratulation of the Spring, to testify universal joy at the revival 
of vegetation." And Mr. Douce remarks : — " There can be no doubt 
that the Queen of May is the legitimate representative of the Goddess 
Flora, in the Roman festival." 

The name of this month was fixed long before the time of Romulus : 
the ancients considered it sacred to Apollo, and on the first day the 
Romans offered sacrifices to Maia the mother of Mercury ; and Romulus 
continued the name in honour of his senate, ma j ores. The Saxons called 
this month Tri-milchi, the young grass, then in the vigour of its growth, 
being so heartening to the cows, as to enable them to yield milk thrice 
a day. In the old Cornish language the name of the month was Me, an 
evident alteration of May. 

Strutt thus epitomizes the classic origin of the Floral May-game .•— 

On May 1st, the youth of both sexes rose soon after midnight, and went to some 
adjoining wood, accompanied with musick and blowing of horns (a Roman custom 
in honour of Diana), where they broke down branches of trees, and adorned them 
with nobeguya And crowm of flowers. Returning before sunriae, they decorated 
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their doors and windows with their spoils, and spent the after part of the day in 
dancing round the May-pole, which stood there the whole year. 

Besides the Maypole, boys (says Stukeley) carried May-gads, i.e., 
white willow wand*, the bark peeled off, tied round with cowslips, in 
which the classic antiquary sees the thyrsus of the Bacchanals. At Ox- 
ford, boys used to blow cows' horns and hollow canes all night ; and 
girls carried about garlands of flowers, which afterwards they hung up 
in the churches. 

Fosbroke explains how the May-maid became transformed into Maid 
Marian, when mimicry of Robin Hood was added to the popular games. 
But that popular robber was certainly not the ancestor of the King or 
Lord of the May, for such an appointment occurs abroad. Robin was 
the founder of the Roberdsmen mentioned in the statutes of Edward III. 
and Richard IL He lived in woods, and with his followers practised 
archery, because, says the Vie de Petrarch on the Italian Banditti, it was 
convenient to hide themselves behind the trees, while they discharged 
their arrows, a practice which, by the way, corroborates the doubts, in 
the Notice des MSS., that William Rufus was killed accidentally. The 
postfix of Hood was added because it was usual to rob velatis capitibus. 

Crofton Groker has left a curious picture of May Day customs in 
Ireland, telling how the mummers dance and hurl ; and how two of the 
young women each wear a holly-bush, in which are hung several hurl- 
lng-balls, as a May Day present to the village. The bush is decorated 
with ribbons ; the bagpipe, drum, and tambourine are played ; and a 
masked clown dips a long mop into a pool of water, and sprinkles the 
company. May Eve is an ominous night : the evil eye is then in the 
ascendant. Cows are made to leap over lighted straw or faggots, to 
save the milk from being pilfered by the gooa people (the fairies) ; and 
the boys run about with bunches of stinging-nettles, to sting each 
other. May Day is called la na Beal Una, and May Eve neen na Beat 
Una; that is, day and eve of Beal's fire, from its having been, in heathen 
times, consecrated to the god Beal, or Belus; whence also May is 
termed, in Irish, Mi na Beat tine. 

In Scotland, too, we trace Baal's fires : in Ayrshire, they were kindled 
on the evening of May Day till about the year 1790. On this day, also, 
the Highlander, faithful to the rites of his ancestors, still offers the 
consecrated cake to the fox, the hooded crow, and the eagle, the de- 
stroyers of his flocks and herds, and to the beings whom he reveres as 
their protectors. And the devoted person who draw3 the black lot is 
compelled to leap three times through the flames as a memorial of the 
ancient sacrifices. In Scotland, too, dairy-maids drive cattle with a 
switch of the mountaih-ash, considered as held sacred since the days of 
Druidism; and, in some districts, the sheep and lambs are made to pass 
through a hoop of its wood on the first day of May. 

May Day was formerly celebrated by our Sovereign and his Court, as 
well as by the lowliest of his subjects. We read of the Venetian am- 
bassadors, in 1515, accompanying Queen Katherine, in grca*. 
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meet Henry VIII. at Shooter's Hill, near Greenwich : the King, with 
his guard, were clad in a livery of green; and after music and a banquet 
they proceeded homeward, certain pasteboard giants (Gog and Magog) 
being borne in the procession ; and Lincoln green worn in memory of 
Robin Hood. Queen Katherine also gathered May-dew in Greenwich 
Park; and in 1613, her kinswoman, the Infanta Maria, was found col- 
lecting May-dew when Prince Charles was paying his addresses to her. 

"May-detoe [says Aubrey] is a very great dissolvent of many things 
with the sunne, that will not be dissolved any other way ; which putts 
me in mind of the rationality of the method used by William Goore of 
Clayton, esq., for his gout ; which was, to walke in the dewe with his 
shoes pounced ; he found benefit by it. I told Mr. Wm. Mullens, of 
Shoe Lane, Chirurgion, this, story; and he sayd this was the very 
method and way of curing that was used in Oliver Cromwell, Protectour." 

Pepys notes : — " My wife away ; down with Jane and W. Hewer to 
Woolwich, in order to a little air, and to lie there to-night, and so to 
gather May-dew to-morrow morning, which Mrs. Turner has taught her is 
the only thing in the world to wash her face with ;" he emphatically adds, 
"I am contented with it." Before we condemn this belief in the cos« 
metic virtues of May-dew, collected before sunrise, let us remember that, 
in Pepys's time, some of the Fellows of the Royal Society believed in it, 
and were in the habit of going out at early morn to collect the precious 
dew; and, even in our day, lasses flocked to the Calton Hill, Edinburgh, 
for the same sleeveless purpose. Maidens also threw May-dew over their 
shoulder, in order to propitiate Fate in allotting them a good husband. 
A moral has been playfully deduced from the custom, — that it had its 
origin from an allegory, by which some village Zadig attempted to 
induce the maidens to attend to the wholesome observances of early 
rising and exercise. 

One of the most characteristic lyrics of the day is that of Herrick— 
4i To Corinna, to go a-Maying," commencing with — 

Come, my Corinna, come, and coming, mark 
How each field turns a street, each street a park, 
Made green, and trimm'd with trees ; see ho* 
Devotion gives each house a bough 
Or branch ; each porch, each door, ere this, 
A mark, a tabernacle is, 
Made up of whitethorn, neatly interwove, 
As if here were those cooler shades of love. 

To see how May Day was formerly kept in the metropolis, we must 
carry the mind's eye back to the "jolly old London" of the chronicler, 
Stow; when, on this day, the doors were decorated with flowering 
branches, and every hat was decked with hawthorn brought in triumph 
from the neighbouring fields. The citizens of all estates fetched in 
May-poles, with warlike shows, with good archers, morris-dancers, and 
other devices, for pastime, all day long ; and towards evening they had 
Btage-phja and bonfires in the streets. The principal city event was the 
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setting up of the great shaft in Aldgate Ward, before the south door of 
the church of St. Andrew, therefore called Under-shaft. This pole is 
alluded to in "A Chance of Dice," a poem attributed to Chaucer, but 
now unknown. The last year of its looking over the church was on 
Evil May Day, 1517, when a serious fray took place between the appren- 
tices and the settled foreigners of the parish. It was not raised again 
for two-and-thirty years; when a curate preached against it at St. 
Paul's Cross, ana accused the parishioners of St. Andrew's of setting 
up for themselves an idol. Stow, who heard this sermon, witnessed its 
effect : the inhabitants first sawed into pieces, and then burnt the old 
Maypole of their parish; the passage in which the pole was so long 
hung upon the hooks was called Shaft-alley. 

The accounts of levies on the companies of the City of London for 
May games, in the reign of Elizabeth, show these pageants to have been 
very costly. In 1559, the Ironmongers sent " men in armour to the 
May game that went before the queen's majestie to Greenwich and 
in 1571, the Merchant-Taylors sent one hundred and eighty-seven men 
in military costume, as their proportion towards a splendid "Maying." 

In the curious picture at Hatfield, supposed to represent a at 
Horselydown, in 1590, we see a lofty Maypole, with the Tower of 
London, on the opposite bank of the Thames. 

In Basing-lane was another famous Maypole in Gerard's Hall ; it was 
given out to be the " resting staff of Gerard, a giant ;" but Stow tells 
us that it was set ud in the summer, before the principal house in the 
parish or street; ana it stood in the hall before the screen, decked with 
holme and ivy all the feast of Christmas, and beside it was a ladder for 
the decking of the Maypole and the roof of the hall. 

A more celebrated "column of May" was, however, the Maypole 
which stood upon the site of the present church of St. Mary-le-Strand— 

Where the tall Maypole once o'erlooked the Strand, 

Bat now, so Anne and piety ordain, 

A church collects the saints of Drury-lane. — Pope. 

This pole did not survive the Puritan ordinance of 1644, when Pasquil, 
in his Palinodia, thus lamented the fall of the shafts : — 

Happy the age, and harmlesse were the dayes, 

For then true love and amity were found, 
When every village did a May pole raise, 
And Whitsun ales and May games did abound. 
And all the lusty yonkers in a rout, 
With merry lasses daunced the rod about ; 
Then friendship to the banquet bid the guests, 
And poor men fared the better for their feasts. 
Alas 1 poor May poles ! what should be the cause 
That you were almost banisht from the earth ? 
Who never were rebellious to the lawes, 
Tour greatest crime was honest, harmlesse mirth. 

But the Eestoration of Charles II. was the signal for the restoration 
of this Maypole in the Strand, and on the very fix&t Msg 
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wards, a new and very lofty pole was raised, with great rejoicing and 
ceremony, of which a curious account is given in the rare tract, Tk$ 
City's Loyalty Displayed, 1661. Aubrey describes this Maypole as " the 
most prodigious one for height that perhaps was ever seen ; they were 
faine (I remember) to have tne assistance of the seaman's art to elevate 
it ; that which remains (being broken with a high wind, about 1672) is 
but two parts of the three of the whole height from the ground beside 
that which is in the earth." Opposite is Maypole-alley,* where Drury- 
lane descends into the Strand : at the top of this alley, and over against 
the gate of Craven House, were the lodgings of Nell Gwyn ; ana Mr. 
Peter Cunningham, in his piquant Story of Nell, says : — " This May- 
pole, long a conspicuous ornament to the west-end of London, rose to a 
great height above the surrounding houses, and was surmounted by a 
crown and vane, and the royal arms richly gilded." Stow tells us that 
this pole was put up by a farrier (Clarges), to commemorate his 
daughter's good fortune of arriving to the dignity of Duchess of Albe- 
marle, by being married to General Monk, when he was but a private 
gentleman. This Maypole being grown old and damaged, was, in 1717, 
obtained by Sir Isaac Newton (who then lived in St. Martin's-street, 
Leicester-square), and being taken down was carried away in a carriage 
of timber into Wanstead, in Essex ; there it was placed in Sir Bichard 
Child's park, for raising a telescope, the largest in the world, which is 
stated to have belonged to Newton's friend, Mr. Pound, rector of Wan- 
stead, to whom it had been presented by M. Hugon, a French member 
of the Bx)yal Society. 

There is a trace of the " sprightly month" in a very grave place— the 
Lord Chancellor's Court — where a bouquet of flowers is saia to repre- 
sent the judge's bough, or wand, derived from the column of May. We 
learn from an old pamphlet, that our ancestors held an anniversary 
assembly on May Day, and that the column of May, whence our 
May-pole, was the great standard of justice, in the ancient eyre of 
the forest, commons, or fields. 

One of the localities in which the Maypole lingered is the village of 
St. Briavel's, in the picturesque forest of Dean, in Gloucestershire. And 
here, in the kitchen of the Anglo-Norman castle of St. Briavel's, may 
be seen the old wheel and turnspit-dog; and in the village, the stocks 
and whipping-post. In the village of Surley, in one of the loveliest por- 
tions of the New Forest, Hants, a Maypole is erected, a fete is given 
to the school-children, and a May-queen is chosen by lots; a floral 
crown surmounts the pole, and garlands of flowers hang about the 
shaft. Among other late instances are recorded a Maypole, eighty feet 

* There are other localities in London which seem to indicate the sites of May- 
poles : as Maypole-alley, St. Margaret's-hill, Southwark ; and Maypole-alley, from 
the north side of Wych-street into Stanhope-street. In the Beaufoy Collection are 
two tokens : one Nat. Child, near y e May Foal, in y e Strand, Grocer ; and Philip 
Complin. " at the May Pole, in the Strand, Distiller ;" the Maypole, with some 
small building attached. 
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high, on the village green of West Dean, Wilts, in 1836 ; and in 1844, 
there was "dancing round the Maypole" in St. James's district, 
Enfield. William Howitt describes Maypoles in the village of Linby, 
near Newstead ; and in Farnsficld, near Southwell, Derbyshire, May- 
poles are to be seen. Dr. Parr was a great patron of May Day festivities : 
opposite his parsonage-house at Hatton, Dear Warwick, stood the 
parish Maypole, which was annually dressed with garlands, and the 
Doctor danced with his parishioners around the pole. He kept its 
large crown in a closet of his house, from whence it was produced 
every May Day, and decorated with fresh flowers and streamers, pre- 
paratory to its elevation to the top of the pole. 

We have already referred to the Roman origin of this festival. It is 
still kept in the Midland county of Northampton, which is strewed witli 
remains of the works of our Roman civiiizcrs ; their roads, stations, and 
encampments, earthworks, statues, and pavements, coins and altars, bricks, 
tiles, and urns — all attest the labour and art of these mighty conquerors; 
and in the lingering May festival we trace the milder influence of the pas- 
times which they introduced for the amusement of the people. The obser- 
vance of May Day varies in different districts ; but the garlands are simi- 
larly constructed. The skeleton is formed of two hoops of osier, or hazel, 
crossing each other at right angles, affixed to a staff, about five feet long, by 
which it is carried; the hoops being entwined with flowers and ribbons. 
In the centre are placed one, two, or three dolls, gaily dressed; the 
ribbons and streamers are showy, and the lacemakers decorate the whole 
with spangled bobbins. These garlands are carried from house to house, 
concealed T>y a handkerchief, and in some villages it is customary to in- 
quire if the inmates would like to see " the Queen of May." 

Such is the little spectacle which has outlived manv a mighty work 
of Roman art, and is still to be seen in Northamptonshire. Clare, " the 
peasant poet" of Northampton, in one of his MS. ballads, describes the 
manner m which May Day is observed in his native village of Helpstone, 
near Peterborough, and the neighbourhood. This charming ballad is 
printed by Miss Baker in her Northamptonshire Glossary. 

At Polebrook, on the last few days of April, the Queen of May and 
her attendant* gather what flowers they can from the surrounding mea- 
dows, and cail at the houses of the principal inhabitants to beg flowers, 
the gift or loan of ribbons, handkerchiefs, dolls, &c, with which to 
form their garland. This'being arranged on hoops, as we have described, 
the young maidens assemble on May morning, and carry it round the 
village, preceded by a fiddler ; and a quaint song — thought, from its 
phraseology, to have been written in the time of the Puritans — is sung 
t>y the queen and her company at the different houses, and a gratuity is 
solicited. The garland is suspended by ropes from the school-house to an 
opposite tree, and the Mayers and other children amuse themselves by 
throwing balls over it. With the money which is collected, tea and 
cakes are provided for the joyous party; the Queen of the May takes 
her seat at the head of the tea-table, under a bower composed of 
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branches of May and blackthorn ; a wreath of flowers is placed on her 
head, and she is hailed " Lady of the May." 

A native of Fotheringhay, Mr. C. W. Peach, relates that he was for- 
merly accustomed to go into the fields over-night and very early on May 
Day, to gather cowslips, primroses, wood anemones, blue bells, &c, to 
make the garlands, &c. And when they were hung in the centre of 
the street, on a rope stretched from house to house, to toss small white 
leather balls through the flowery framework was a triumph. 

At Nassington, they carry about garlands on the first of May, and 
beg for money ; in the evening, they tie them across the 3treet, from 
chimney to chimney, and dance under them. A curious pasture custom 
takes place at Nassington, where there is a large tract of meadow-land 
lying on the side of the river Nen, which the inhabitants of the village 
have the right of pasturing cows upon. The grant of this privilege is 
presumed to be the 2nd of Edward IV. The pasture season commences * 
on May Day ; and on the evening preceding, across the entrance to the 
pasture is placed a rail, which the cows must leap to get in. The lads 
watch through the night and the dawning of May Day — the lasses with 
their cows being ready at the proper moment — to see which cow shall 
leap the rail first into the meadow, and such cow is led round the vil- 
age in the afternoon, her horns decorated with ribbons, &c. Degra- 
dation only awaits the hindmost cow : she has to carry elder, nettles, 
and thistles as her badge, and the lass who milks her has to bear gibes 
and jeers of the villagers. 

In Cambridgeshire the farmers' young men and servants once went out 
to cut hawthorn, singing "the Night Song," and to leave a bough at each 
house, according to the number of young inmates ; and the evening of 
May Day, and next evening they sung the May Song. Hutchinson tells 
us that in Northumberland was prepared for the May feast the May 
syllabub, made of warm milk from the cow, sweet cake, and wine ; 
and a kind of divination was to fish with a ladle for a wedding-ring, 
dropped into the syllabub, for prognosticating who should be first married. 

At Saffron Walden, and in the village of Debden, an old May Day song 
is still sung by the little girls, who go about in parties carrying garlands 
from door to door. The first stanza is to be repeated after eacn of the 
Others by way of chorus : — 

I, I been a rambling all this night, 

And some part of this day, 
And, now returning back again, 

I brought you a garland gay. 

A garland gay I brought you here. 

And at your door I stand ; 
lis nothing but a sprout, but tia well budded out, 

The works of our Lord's hand. 

Why don't you do as I have done 

The very first day of May ? 
And from my parents I have come, 

And could no longer stay. 
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So dear, so dear as Christ lov'd us, 

And for our sins was slain, 
Christ bids us turn from wickedness, 

And turn to the Lord again. 

The garlands which the girls carry are sometimes large and handsome, 
and a doll is usually placed in the middle, dressed in white, according 
to certain traditional regulations : this doll represents the Virgin Mary, 
and is a relic of the ages of Romanism.— {Thomas Wright, F.S.A.) 

It was an old custom in Suffolk, in most of the farmhouses (and pro- 
bably in Northamptonshire), that any servant who could bring in a 
branch of hawthorn in full blossom, on the 1st of May, was entitled to 
a dish of cream for breakfast. — (Halliwell's Brand, vol. i.) 

On May Day and December 26th, is distributed the fund bequeathed 
in 1717 and 1736, by Mr. Raine, a wealthy brewer at St. George's-iu- 
the-East, who founded schools and a hospital for girls, and added mar- 
riage portions of 100/., to be drawn by lots : the winner is married to a 
young man, of St. John's, Wapping, or St. Paul's, Shadwell ; the couplo 
dine with their friends, and in the evening an ode is sung, and the 
marriage portion of one hundred new sovereigns is presented to the bride. 

May is the time for a Green Goose, i.e., a goose fed on grass, in con- 
tradistinction to a stubble or Michaelmas goose :— 

So stubble geese at Michaelmas are seen 
Upon the spit ; next May produces green. 

King's Art of Cookery. 

"Gone a-majing" is a phrase applied to wheat, that changes yellow 
in the spring, through ungenial weather. Hillyard says :— 

The generality of the crops of wheat look yellow in the month of May: this is 
called maying. If a blade of wheat is pulled up in April, there will be found, at 
the root, a part of the seed-grain, from which the root is receiving some nourish- 
ment ; if it is examined in May, it will be found that the whole of the seed has 
been absorbed, and that the root has then the earth only for its nourishment; 
thus, being deprived of its parent support, the plant feels its loss for a time, and 
shows, by the blade looking yellow, that it is not in so vigorous a state as it has 
been. This is only given as a supposition. — Practical Farming and Grazing. 

The chimney-sweepers, with their dreary gambols, and tinselled 
squalor, have almost monopolized the metropolitan May Day in our time; 
their " Lady," with the brass ladle; corresponding with the Lady May. 
Who that has read does not remember Charles Lamb's charming Essay 
on " The Praise of Chimney-Sweepers," those " dim sparks — poor blots 
—innocent blacknesses ;" nor can we forget Hogarth's chimney-sweeper 
in the March to Finchley, and Jem White's solemn supper to the little 
sweepers in Smithfield, upon the yearly return of the fair of St. Bar- 
tholomew. How have they passed away, reminding us that 

Golden lads and lasses must, 

As chimney-sweepers, come to dust 

It should be added that James Montgomery's Climbing Botf* Soliloquta* 
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in the Chimney Sweeper? Album, greatly aided the abolition of the cruel 
practice of employing boys in sweeping chimneys. 

In Port man-square, at the north-west angle, is a spot pleasingly as- 
sociated with a May Day festival. Here, in the grounds attached to 
Montague House, the celebrated Mrs. Elizabeth Montague for many 
years feasted the chimney-sweepers of London, on the 1st of May, " so 
that they might enjoy one happy day in the year." 

It has been cleverly remarked of the grim finery of chimney-sweepers, 
"What a personification of the times, gilded dirt, slavery, and melan- 
choly, for another penny! Something like celebrations of May Day 
still loiter in more remote parts of the country, as Cornwall, Devonshire, 
and Westmoreland ; and it is observable, that most of the cleverest men 
of the time come from such quarters, or have otherwise chanced upon 
some kind of insulation from its more sophisticated commonplaces." 

The milkmaids had their celebration of this day ; when they borrowed 
silver plates, which they made into a pyramid with ribbons and flowers, 
and carried upontheir heads instead of tlieir milk-pails. Or this "garland," 
as it was called, was placed on a wooden frame, and carried by two men 
from door to door, preceded by a pipe and tabor, or fiddle, and attendant 
milkmaids to dance to the music. The plate was usually borrowed for 
the occasion of pawnbrokers, on security, and a collection made for the 
Mayers. Sometimes a beautiful milk-girl, gaily dressed with flowers 
and ribbons, led by a rope, her cow, gaily bedizened, and followed by the 
owner of the cow. These "Mayings" were kept up in London to the 
present century by the milkmaids, who went about the streets with 
their garlands and music, dancing. 

May has, indeed, been altogether a feast of the poets. Who does not 
remember Milton's glorious invocation to " flowery May," and " boun- 
teous May P" Then, too, the festive muse of Moore 

Of all the fair months that round the eun 
In light-linked dance their circle run, 
Sweet May ! sweet May ! thou'rt dear to me. 

Even the gentle Gray is roused to sing, " We frolic while 'tis May." 
Yet those who can " suck melancholy from a song," may find it in tnis 
month, and its frail flowers. Ben Jonson, in his exquisite ode " To the 
Memory of a Youth," after the long-standing oak says :— 

A lillie of a day 

Is fairer farre in May, 
Although it foil and die that night :— 
It was the plant and flower of light. 

The month has its blighted promises. Shakspeare has this line : 

Bough winds do shake the darling buds of May. 

Among the superstitions of the month, it was a bad omen to be 
married in it — a notion as old as Ovid. On Old May Day, 1610, 
Henry IV. was assassinated by Ravaillac — a tragedy of such eventful 
consequences, that it must have added to the fatalities of the month. 
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It is remarkable, that among the thirty-three sovereigns who have sat 
on the English throne since William the Conqueror, although each of 
the eleven months has witnessed the accession of one or more, the 
month of May has not been so fortunate, none having ascended the 
throne within its limits. 

May Morning at Oxford. 

Upon the majestic Perpendicular tower of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
we have many a time and oft looked with reverential feeling : seen from 
every point, it delights the eye with its stately form, fine proportions, 
and admirable simplicity ; and with its history is associated a May Day 
custom of surpassing interest. For more than three centuries and a 
half the choristers of the college have assembled on the top of its 
tower, and there performed a most harmonious service, the origin of 
which has' been thus described by Dr. Rimbault, in a communication to 
the Illustrated London News, May 17th, 1856 :— 

In the year of our Lord God, 1501, the most Christian'* King, llenry VII., 
gave to St. Mary Magdalen College the advowsons of the churches of Slymbridge, 
county Gloucester, and Fyndon, county Sussex, together with one acre of land in 
each parish. In gratitude for this benefaction, the College was accustomed, during 
the lifetime of their Royal benefactor, to celebrate a service in honour of the Holy 
Trinity, with the collect still used on Trinity Sunday, and the prayer M Almighty 
and everlasting God, we are taught by Thy word that the heart of Kings/' &c. ; 
and after the death of the king to commemorate him in the usual manner. The 
commemoration service ordered in the time of Queen Elizabeth is still performed 
on the 1st of May ; and the Latin hymn in honour of the Holy Trinity, which 
continues to be sung on the tower at sun-rising, has evidently reference to the 
original service. The produce of the two acres above mentioned used to be distributed 
on the same day between the President and Fellows ; it has, however, for many 
years been given up to supply the choristers with a festal entertainment in the 
College-halL 

At about half-past four o'clock in the morning, the singing boys and 
men, accompanied by members of Magdalen and different colleges, ascend 
to the platform of the tower, and the choristers having put on their 
surplices, range themselves on the slightly-gabled roof, standing with 
their faces towards the east. Magdalen bell having tolled five, the 
choristers sing from their books the Latin hymn of which this is ft 
translation : — 

Father and God, we worship Thee, 
And praise and bless on bended knee : 
With food Thou'rt to our bodies kind, 
With heavenly grace dost cheer the mind. 
O, Jesus, only Son of God ! 
Thee we adore, and praise, and laud : 
Thy love did not disdain the gloom 
Of a pure Virgin's holy womb. 
Nail'd to the cross, a victim made, 
On Thee the wrath of God was laid : 
Our only Saviour, now by Thee 
Immortal life we hope to see. 
F 
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To Thee, Eternal Spirit, rise 
Unceasing praise, from earth and skies : 
Thy breath awoke the heavenly Child, 
And gave him to His mother mild. 
To Thee, the Triune God, be paid — 
To Thee, who our redemption made — 
All honour, thanks, and praise divine, 
For this grdat mystery of Thine ! 

At the close of the hymn, all heads are covered, and the singers hasten 
to the belfry, whence the bells ring out a joyful peal. The spectators 
in the road "beneath disperse, the boys blowing tin horns, according to 
ancient custom, to welcome in sweet May ; while others ramble into 
the fields to gather cowslips and field flowers, which they bring into the 
town. Occasionally the singing upon the tower has been heard, with a 
favourable wind, at two miles' distance. This being a "gaudy day" for 
the choristers, they have a dinner of roast lamb and plum-pudding in 
the College at two o'clock. There is a good representation of the 
ceremony on the tower, carefully engraved by Joseph Lionel Williams, 
in the Illustrated London News. 

Whilst making some researches in the library of Christchurch, Oxford, 
Dr. Rimbault discovered what appeared to him to be the first draught 
of the hymn in question. It has the following note : — " This hymn is 
sung every day in Magdalen College Hall, Oxon, dinner and supper 
throughout the year for the after grace, by the chaplains, clerks, and 
choristers there. Composed by Benjamin Rogers, Doctor of Musicke, 
of the University of Oxon, 1685." The author of this hymn is unknown. 
" It has been popularly supposed," says Dr. Rimbault, "to be the Hymnus 
Eucharisticus written by Dr. Nathaniel Ingelo, and sung at the civic 
feast at Guildhall, on the 5th July, 1660, while the King and the other 
exalted personages were at dinner ; but this is a mistake, for the words 
of Ingelo's hymn, very different from the Magdalen hymn, still exist, 
and are to fie found in Wood's collection in the Ashmoiean Museum. 
The music, too, of the Te Deum is in a grand religious style, and not of 
a festal character." 

The Morris Dance. 

This ancient rustic dance was formerly an accompaniment to the 
May Day games and Whitsun ales; ana is still continued in some 
parts of the country, when different parties go from village to village, 
performing their various evolutions. A set consists of six or eignt 
young men, one of whom generally represents Maid Marian, or Molly ; 
another personates the clown, or fool ; and the remainder are without 
their coats and waistcoats, and with clean shirts, gaily bedizened with 
pendent ribbons and rosettes of various colours ; sometimes, as Beaumont 
and Fletcher describe them, in the Knight of the Burning Pestle, 

With bells on legs, and napkins clean 

Unto their shoulders tied ; 

With scarfs and garters as you please. 
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The fool is variously, but always grotesquely attired, sometimes with 
a cow's tail at his back, sometimes covered with skins; and in the 
neighbourhood of Bracklcy he is called the squire or fool, and has a 
gridiron and fish drawn on his back. He always carries the usual badge 
in his hand — an inflated bladder with beans, fastened to a staff about 
two feet long, or a bladder is attached to one end of a short stick, and a 
calf s tail at the other. He rattles and beats the bladder about to clear 
the way for their performance, or plays tricks for the amusement of the 
company. Molly carries a ladle in her hand, with which she solicits 
money from the spectators. The dance consists of a variety of 
manoeuvres, rapid changing of posture, striking first the toe, then the 
heel, on the ground, which occasions great jingling of the bells ; re- 
peatedly clapping their hands, then their knees, and each other's 
lands. They sometimes dance with sticks, flourishing and brandishing 
them about; then placing them on the ground, with the points all 
meeting in the centre, they dance round them in a circle. This is called 
Bedlam Morris, and is probably an imitation of the ancient sword dance. 

The set of Morris Dancers attendant at the Whitsun Ale often con- 
sisted of six couples ; they were more gaily attired, and had a larger 
number of bells, than those above described. They were dressed in 
scarfs or belts of broad ribbon over each shoulder, crossing in the 
centre, ornamented with bunches of blue and red ribbons, or blue and 
orange ; five rosettes were placed on the scarf before, and five behind 
with one on each hip. Their hats were also decorated with ros£ttet 
and streamers of the same coloured ribbons. On their legs they often 
had six rows of bells, six in a row, of dilferent sizes, graduating from 
the knee to the ankle. They were attended by a fool, but a piper was 
substituted for Molly, who had a whistling pipe in his mouth, and a 
tambourine-drum suspended from his wrist or elbow, upon which he 
played with a stick. They danced chiefly on their toes, with a spring, 
all keeping time together, and flourishing either handkerchiefs or sticks 
in their hands. We have seen these dances well imitated on our stage. 

The Morris dance is generally considered to have been introduced 
into this country during the Middle Ages, Mr. Douce thinks, in the 
reign of Edward III., by John of Gaunt, on his return from Spain. 
The pastime became the liveliest portion of parochial festivals, espe- 
cially of weddings, May Day games, and Whitsun Ales. Shakspeare, in 
Henry F., refers to the English Whitsun Morris dance, in a comparison 
which denotes it to have been a common amusement in his time. In 
earlier ages, as we have seen, it formed part of the games of Robin 
Hood ; the Hobby Horse, or a Dragon, being subsequently added. Of 
this dance an excellent illustration was preserved for many years upon 
a large painted window in an old mansion at Uxbridge, in the compart- 
ments of which were represented the several dancers, with a fidelity 
which would be creditaole to modern art. In the accounts of the 
churchwardens of Kingston-upon-Tharaes we find some curious entries 
of expenses of " Robin Hood and May games," in the m^oa* Yl^tj 
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VII. and VIII. ; and in the third year of Elizabeth's reign, we find two 
dozen of Morris bells estimated at one shilling. Of this period is the 
following song of the Morris, showing the dance to have been then per- 
formed round London 

Skip it and trip it, nimbly, nimbly ; 

Tickle it, tickle it, lustily ; 

Strike up the tabor, for the wenches' favour ; 

Tickle it, tickle it, lustily. 

Let us be seen on Hygate Greene, 

To dance for the honour of Holloway ; 
Since we are come hither, let's spare for no leather, 

To dance for the honour of Holloway. 

Strutt does not agree with Douce, as to the Moorish origin of the 
dance — the Morisco being exceedingly different from the Morris, and 
performed by the castanets at the end of the fingers, and not with bells 
attached to the dress. In a comedy called Variety, 1649, we find, 
" like a Bachanalian, dancing the Spanish Morisco, with knockers at his 
fingers." Sir John Hawkins identifies the dance with the castanets with 
the Moors' saraband, which in Hawkins's time was danced in the 
puppet-show. Some sixty years since, might be seen upon the house, 
Ko. 36, in Old Change, Cheapside, a sign-stone of "Three Morris 
Dancers," thought to be portraits ; it has been engraved. 

We remember to have seen Morris dancers annually from 1 808 to 
1815, at Hemel Hempstead, on May Day ; the sound of the tabor and 
pipe, and the rustling finery of tinsel, coloured paper, and ribbons, is in 
our ears. From 1815 to 1820, we also saw Morris dancers at Dorking; 
in Surrey: our pains-taking friend, William Hone, in his Every -day 
Book, records the appearance of a troop of Morris dancers in GosweU- 
street-road, London, in May, 1826; and these dancers came from 
Hertfordshire. Miss Baker, in 1854, described Morris dancers in the 
adjoining county of Northampton. 

Feast of St. Philip and St. James. 

The Church, on this day, May 1st, commemorates the martyrdoms of St. 
Philip and St. James the Less, or, as his eminent virtues caused him to be 
more generally called, the Just. St. Philip was the first person called 
to the Apostolate ; and the province of Upper Asia is supposed to have 
been allotted to him. St. James was elected bishop, or superintendent, 
of the metropolitan church of Jerusalem. 

St. Philip suffered martyrdom, either by crucifixion or being hung br 
the neck to a pillar at Hieropolis, in Phrygia, a.d. 52. St. James suf- 
fered death from the Scribes and Pharisees, a.d. 62, in the 94th year of 
his age, by being thrown from a high tower of the Temple, and afterwards 
knocked on the head with a club by a fuller named Simeon ; hence St 
James is represented with a club in his hand. 
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Feast of the Holy Cross. 

This festival was formerly kept in England on May 3rd, commemorative 
of the finding of the Holy Cross on that day, by the Empress Helena, 
the mother of Constantine the Great, a.d. 305, 307, 325, or 326. Its 
recognition from the other two crosses said to have been discovered 
with it, was effected, according to some accounts, by the restoration to 
life of a dead man when placed upon it; according to others, the tit 1^ 
still remained, and afforded sufficient evidence. The account of the 
miraculous multiplication of the wood seems to have gained belief not 
long after the aiscovery. The symbol of this festival is the Cross 
lifted out of a tomb amiost spectators. 

Furry Day in Cornwall. 

At Helstone, in Cornwall, on May 8th, is held the Furry > named from 
the old Cornish word fer t a fair or jubilee; the young folks fade (old 
English for go) into the country, and return with flowers and oak-branches 
in tneir hats and caps, and dance hand in hand to music through the 
town, entering every house and garden they please. The older 
people dance in the same manner, in select parties, at different hours ; 
and then the gentry dance the same, and daughters of the first and 
noblest families in Cornwall joining. Then come, in sets, the soldiers 
and their lasses; tradesmen and their wives; journeymen and their 
sweethearts ; and then male and female servants. In 1790, this dance 
was called the Faddy, and was a morris-dance in the streets till dark, 
the dancers claiming a right to going through any person's house, in at 
one door and out at the other. 

There is a tradition that St. Michael, the patron saint of Helstone, 
made his appearance, or " apparition," on the 8th of May, at St. Michael's 
Mount, on a rock called his chair. This may have led to making the 
octave of the May-feast, or 8th of May, a market-day at Helstone ; and 
Wheal May Day pastimes became obsolete, the Furry Day was retained. 

St. Dunstan's Day. 

Dunstan was born of noble parents at or near Glastonbury, in Somer- 
setshire, in the first year of the reign of Athelstane, a.d. 025. His 
earliest instruction in the learning of the time was received in the neigh- 
bouring monastery. He then passed some time in Athelstane's court ; 
but, in disgust, returned to Glastonbury, and having, in early youth, 
received the tonsure there, he built for himself a cell or hermitage, with 
an oratory, and partly employed himself in such manual arts as were 
useful to the service of the Church, in the formation of crosses, vials, 
censers, vestments, &c. He is also reputed to have painted, and to have 
copied manuscripts. And being appointed abbot of the house, he super- 
intended the restoration of Glastonbury, which had been neatly 
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to ruin by the Danes. In his retreat here he is said to have fancied that 
the devil, in his temptations, so provoked him, that he (Dunstan) seized 
him by 'the nose with a pair of red-hot pincers, as he put his head into 
the cell, and held him tnere till the malignant spirit made the whole 
neighbourhood resound w,ith his bellowing. The people credited and 
extolled this great exploit, which gained Dunstan such reputation that 
he was called again into the world. He was a man of great ambition, 
and chequered fortunes : he was advanced to the archiepiscopal see of 
Canterbury in 959, and the papal legate in England ; but ne died of 
grief and vexation, May 19th, 988. 

Music was much improved by St. Dunstan, an excellent musician, 
who, it is said, furnished some few churches with an organ. He also 
founded two large bells for the church at Abingdon ; an exploit which 
the people referred to necromancy and the agency of the devil, while 
the monks attributed it to actual communion with the Deity. 

St. Dunstan, from being in early life a worker in metals, m his cell at 
Glastonbury, was chosen as the patron saint of the Goldsmiths' Com-, 
pany, whose noble Hall, in Foster-lane, Cheapside, contains several 
interesting memorials of the saint. Their second Hall was hung with 
Flemish tapestry, representing the history of St. Dunstan. In the court- 
room of the present Hall hangs a large painting of St.Dunstan inrich robes, 
and crozier in hand ; while, in the background the saint is taking the 
devil by the nose with a pair of tongs, the heavenly host appearing 
above. Their list of splendid jewellery is remarkable, as tending to 
show the antiquity, as well as traditionary propriety, of the goldsmiths 
adopting St. Dunstan as their patron, since it specifies among the ar- 
ticles, " a gold ring with a sapphire, of the workmanship of St. Dunstan,*' 
thus described in a Wardrobe Account of Edward I. 

Great honours have been paid by the Company to this saint. His 
image, of silver gilt, set with gems, adorned the screen of the second Hall i 
and nis memory was drunk, at particular times, from a great cup, equally 
rich, called " St. Dunstan's Cup," which was surmounted by another 
image of the saint. At the Reformation, by entries in the Company's 
books, " the Image of Seynt Dunstan," and " the grete Standyng Cup/' 
were " broken and turned into other plate." 

The Company had also their "St. Dunstan's Light" in St. John 
Zachary Church ; and their chapel of St. Dunstan, with a second image 
of him, in St. Paul's Cathedral The style given him in their books is— 
" Seynt Dunstan, our blessed patron, protector, and founder." Their 
ordinances enjoin them to be, on St. Dunstan's Day, by eight of the 
clock, to hear the new warden's oath ; on St. Dunstan's Eve they 
assembled at Goldsmiths' Hall, and were served "with spyce brede, 
ale, wyne, and pyppens, etc." ; and on the morrow of St. Dunstan's 
Day, they walked in procession with the Fishmongers' Company, to St. 
John Zachary Church, where they were regalea with "oere, spyce 
brede, ale, and wyne ;" then to dinner at Goldsmiths' Hall, and " to 
PawIIjrs after dyner." 
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St. Dunstan built a wooden church at Magavelda, now Mayfield, in 
Sussex: this primitive structure was burnt in 1389, and the large church 
built upon the site is still dedicated to St. Dunstan. He is also said to 
have built the palace at Mayfield for the Archbishops of Canterbury : 
this was the scene of St. Dunstan' s reputed contest with the Devil; 
and as though that was not sufficiently marvellous, tradition has added a 
clincher. After holding the evil spirit with his tongs for some time, the 
saint let him go, when he leaped at one bound to Tunbridge Wells, where 
plunging his nose into the spring, he imparted to the water its chalybeate 
qualities; another version attributes the chalybeate to St. Dunstan 
himself, who, finding that the enemy's nose had imparted an unusual 
heat to his tongs, cooled them in the water at this place. Mayfield 
Palace has long been an ivied ruin ; in that portion which remains are 
preserved St. Dunstan's forge and anvil, and the very tongs with which 
the prelate is said to have seized the arch-enemy of mankind. 

St. Augustine's Day. 

The Feast of St. Augustine, the well-known missionary of St. Gregory 
to the Anglo-Saxons, was formerly kept on May 26th, the anni- 
versary of Augustine's death, about a.d. 610. It was one of those 
feasts in the 13th century, " wherein other works were prohibited, those 
of agriculture, and of carters or ploughmen, [carucararum,] being per- 
mitted." A Bull by Pope Innocent VI., 1354, appointed this day to be 
kept in England as a double festival, and " the cessation from mechanical 
and such other works as according to the custom of the churches of 
those parts, were forbidden upon such festivals but the festival was 
soon after abrogated. 

As the county of Kent was the first scene of Augustine's mission, it 
abounds with memorials of that impressive event. The actual spot where 
he first set foot on English ground was St. Ebbesfleet,(i.e. port, harbour,) 
" still the name of a farmhouse on a strip of high ground rising out of 
Minster Marsh," now some distance inland, but evidently at one time 
running out between the estuary of Stour and Pegwell Bay. The tra- 
dition that some landing took place here is still preserved at the farm, 
and the field of clover which rises immediately on its north side, is still 
shown as the spot. (Stanley's Canterbury.) On a rock here is a mark, 
called** St. Augustine's footmark ;" belonging to a class of superstitions 
found almost throughout the world : for example, Adam's footprint in 
Ceylon, and Mahomet's in the Mosque of Omar. 

On his reaching Canterbury, the primitive Roman or British church, 
'attributed to King Lucius, was granted by Ethelbert, King of Kent, to 
Augustine, " the first instance in England of an endowment by the 
State — the earliest monument of the English union of Church and State." 

Of this first, or Augustine's church, no fragment remains ; but its 
"site is occupied by the cathedral of Canterbury. 

Here were long preserved " the books sent by Gregory to St. Augustine* 
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the most ancient books that ever were read in England two MS. 
Gospels, now in the Bodleian, and in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 
Augustine becoming the first Archbishop of Canterbury, he established 
here,in connexion with his cathedral, a College, or Benedictine monastery. 
The abbey buildings were purchased, in 1844, by A. J. Beresford Hope, 
Esq., and devoted by him to their present purpose of a Missionary Uol-. 
lege ; " intended to carry far and wide to countries of which Gregory and 
Augustine never heard, the blessings which they gave to us." 

In the Swale, but at what point is uncertain, 10,000 Saxons were 
baptized by Augustine on the Christmas Day following the conversion 
of Ethelbert, a.d. 597. At Rochester, the first outpost advanced by 
Augustine beyond Canterbury, was founded about 600, a Missionary 
Church under the auspices of Augustine. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked, that the view taken of St. Augus- 
tine's mission in the present day is modified from that in former times. 
The Dean of Chichester, Dr. Hook, in his Lives of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury, admits the general honesty of Augustine's labours, while he 
attributes to natural causes what were then regarded as indications of a 
supernatural intervention. In the appointment of Augustine to the 
mission, says Dr. Hook, — 

Gregory was guilty of an error in Judgment, attributable in part to the cha- 
racter of the man, and in part to the spirit of the age. One of the errors of the 
age was an almo&t entire forgetfulness of the secondary causes employed in the 
providence of Ood ; looking always to the First Great Cause, men expected a 
miraculous interference, and what they expected as a probability, they were eager 
to imagine as a fact. Gregory's notion was, that if he could secure men of vital 
religion and piety to undertake the mission, the work would be accomplished by 
the direct interposition of the Deity. The inconsistency is apparent, as it is always 
to be discovered where extreme views prevail. Either there ought to have been the 
employment of no human agency, and the whole work should have been a work of 
prayer ; or else, if human agency were to be employed, the most efficient agent* 
should have been selected. While all history speaks of the fervent piety, the 
self-denial and consistent moral conduct of the forty missionaries who were sent 
from Rome, we do not discover amongst them a single man endowed with superior 
powers of mind, and we find them, in consequence, as a body, defective in moral 
courage. 

Bestoration of Charles II. 

The celebration of this important event in our history has been cn> 
eumstantially recorded by the diarists and historians of the time. 

Pepys has left the liveliest pictures of the Restoration festivities- 
how the bonfires blazed in Cheapside, Fleet-street, and the Strand ; how 
Bow bells, and all the bells in all the churches, were ringing ; how rumps 
of beef were roasted in the streets ; and the butchers at the May-pole 
in the Strand rang a peal with their knives. 

The Xing (Charles II.) entered London on his birthday, May 99th: 
"and with him [says Evelyn], a triumph of above 20,000 horse and 
foote, brandishing their swords and shouting with inexpressible joy; 
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the wayes strewed with flowers, the bells ringing, the streetes hunff 
with tapistry, fountaines running with wine ; the Maior, Aldermen, ana 
all the Companies in their liveries, chaines of gold, and banners ; Lords 
and Nobles clad in cloth of silver, gold, and velvet; the windows 
and balconies all set with ladies; trumpets, music, and myriads of 
people flocking even so far as from Rochester, so as they were seven 
noures in passing the City, even from two in the afternoon till nine at 
night. I stood m the Strand, and beheld it, and blessed God." 

Richard Pendrell, the preserver of the King, after his escape from 
Worcester fight in 1651, lies buried in the churcnyard of St. Giles-in-the- 
Fields ; and it was long the custom on the 29th of May, to decorate 
Pendrell's tomb, and the statue of Charles in the Royal Exchange, 
with oak-branches. This loyal observance was for many years discon- 
tinued; but the tomb was again decorated in 1835.* At Newcastle, 
this is called Barge Day, there being on the Tyne a Corporation pro- 
cession similar to that formerly on Lord's Mayor's Day on the Thames. 

Brand, in noticing the wearing of oak-leaves and gilded apples on 
Restoration Day, remembers the boys at Newcastle-upon-Tyne having 
formerly this taunting rhyme, with which they used to insult such persons 
as had not oak-leaves in their hats — 
Royal oak, 

The Whigs to provoke. 
Brand likewise notes that on May 29th, 1716, two soldiers were 
whipped almost to death, and turned out of the service, for wearing 
oak leaves in their hats on the above day. 

In Hertfordshire, we remember the custom to have prevailed some 
fifty years since, especially among boys and young persons, by whom 
the 29th of May was called " Shig-shagDay ;" and in our school of some 
six score, it was customary for each boy to wear a small twig of oak in 
his hat or jacket; and should any youngster be unprovided with it, he 
was chased about the playground, and his school-fellows twitched him 
upon the face with the oak until he had provided himself with the 
badge. Miss Baker gives the following account of the special observ- 
ance of the day in Northamptonshire : — 

On this day (May 29th), it was formerly the custom for all the principal familifs 
In the town of Northampton to place a large branch over the door of their houses, 
or in their balconies, in remembrance of the Restoration of Charles II. The oak 
boughs are gradually disappearing; bat the corporate body still goes in procession 
to All Saintb' Church, accompanied by the boys and girls of the different charity- 
schools, each of them having a sprig of oak, with a gilt oak apple placed in the front 
of their drew; and should the season be unpropitious, and oak-apples be scarce, 



* The present tomb is, in part, modern. Pendrell lived in Turnstile- lane, 
Bolborn, in 1668. It is supposed that afttr the Restoration he followed the King 
to town, and settled in St. Giles's parish, to be near the Court Pendrell died in 
1674 ; one of his name occurs as overseer in 1702 ; and a great grand-daughter of 
Biobard Pendrell was living in 1818, in the neighbourhood of Covent Garden. — 
Dr. Rimbault, Note* and Queries, No. 16. 
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small gilded potatoes are substituted. The commemoration of this day has been, 
probably, more generally and loyally observed in this town (Northampton) than 
in any other place, from a feeling of gratitude to that monarch, who munificently 
contributed 1000 tons of timber out of Wbittlewood Forest, and remitted the duty 
of chimney-money in Northampton, for seven years, toward the rebuilding of the 
town, after the destructive fire in 1675. The statue of the king, which is placed 
in the centre of the balustrade on the portico of All Saints' Church, is always 
enveloped in oak-boughs on this day. Some of the villagers in the country notice 
the day by decorating their houses with branches of oak, or by children carrying 
them about in their hands. 

In Hampshire, the taunting rhyme is 

Shig-shag, penny a rag, 
Bang his head in Croommell's bag; 
All up in a bundle. 

After noon, the loyalty ceases : — 

Shig-shag's gone and past, 
You're the biggest fool at last; 
When shig-shag comes again, 
You'll be the biggest fool then. 

In Devonshire, the children celebrate this anniversary by carrying 
about May Dolls, decked with flowers, and laid in boxes resembling 
coffins ; or an effigy constructed like Guy Fawkes, but dressed to resemble 
Charles II., is carried in a cart. 

The religious observance of Restoration day remains to be noticed. 
The Act 12 Car. II. c. 14, directs that all persons should attend church 
on May 29th, the anniversary of the Restoration ; and in the middle of 
the last century, there appears to have been a suspension of business oil 
this day. On this day also, the Chaplain of the House of Commons 
preached in St. Margaret's Church, Westminster, before " the House," 
usually represented oy the Speaker, the Sergeant-at-Arms, the clerks, 
and other officers, and some half-dozen Members. This observance has 
been discontinued since 1858, and the religious service has been removed 
from the Book of Common Prayer. 

Charles II. is related to have planted in Hyde Park two memorials of 
the Restoration, in two acorns from the Boscobel Oak, on the north side 
of the Serpentine, near the Magazine : one tree only now remains.— 
(Memorials of Knightsbridge, 1859.) The oak at Boscobel in which 
Charles was concealed, has long been removed; but a seedling from it 
occupies its place. 

Sheepshearing. 

June bears distinct evidence of its pagan nomenclature, from Juno* 
Our Saxon ancestors named it, more reasonably, Weyd-Monath ; 
"because," says Verstegan, "their beasts did then weyd in the 
meddowes, that is to say, goe to feed there." It was afterwards called 
Sere-Monath, or dry month. 

Sheepshearing Time is marked in the Ephemeris of Nature, June 5, 
as Toxwra; though Dyer lays down for it the following tokens : 
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If verdant Elder spreads 
Her silver flowers, it humble Daisies yield 
To yellow Crowfoot, and luxuriant grass. 
Gay Shearing Time approaches. 

The festivals at Sheepshearirjg seem to be derived from the Roman 
parilia ; and Aubrey describes the dress of the Wiltshire shepherds, in 
Lis time, as that of the Roman or Arcadian shepherds, thus portrayed 
in Drayton's Polyolbion : " a long white cloake, with a very deep cape, 
which comes half-way down their oacks, made of the locks of the sheep. 
There was a sheepe-crooke (vide Virgil's Eclogues, and Theocritus), a 
sling, or scrip, iron tar-box, a pipe or flute, and their dog. But since 
1671, they are grown so luxurious as to neglect their ancient warme and 
useful fashion, and goe a-la-mode." Randolph, in a Pastoral, says 

What clod-pat* s, Thenot, are our British swaines, 

How lubber- like they loll upon the plaines. 

Evelyn thus notices the changes in this phase of rural life:— 
" Before the civill warres I remember many of them made straw hattes, 
which I think is now left off, and our shepherdesses of late years [1GS0] 
doe begin to work point, whereas before they did only knitt coarse 
stockings. Instead of the sling they have now a hollow iron or piece 
of home, not unlike a shoeing borne, fastened to the other end of the 
crosier, by which they take up stones and sling, and keep their flocks in 
order." Wrestling was anotner sport of Shearing time, and the usual 
prize was a ram. Chaucer says of Sir Thopas : — 

Of wrastling there was none his pere, 

Where any Ram stiulde stande. 

But, according to the old poem called " A Lytel Geste of Robyn Hode," 
prizes of greater value ana dignity were sometimes given — a white bull, 
a great courser with saddle and bridle, a pipe of wine, and a red 
gold ring. Wrestling was borrowed from the Olympic games ; it was, 
too, the accomplishment of a hero, in the ages of chivalry. Sir Thomas 
Parkyns, Bart., the celebrated wrestler, published a mathematical 
treatise on his favourite sport. 

The Shaftesbury Prize Byzant. 

The first written authority for this custom occurs in the court rolls of 
Gillingham Manor, dated 1527, to the effect that it hath been the cus- 
tom in the tithing of Motcomb, Dorset, time out of remembrance, on 
the Sunday after Holycross Day, in May, for the villagers to assemble 
at Enmore Green, at one o'clock, and with minstrels, and " mirth of 
game," to dance till two o'clock ; "the Mayor of Shaston shall see the 
Queen's Bailiff have a penny loaf, a gallon of ale, and a calf s head, 
with a pair of gloves, to see the order of the dance that day. And if 
the dance fail that day, and the Queen's Bailiff have not his duty [i. e., 
the calf s head, &c.l then the Bailiff and his men shall stop the water 
from the wells of Shaston from time to time." 
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In 1662 the time of observance was altered from the Sunday after 
Holyrood Day to the Monday before Holy Thursday, on which the feast 
has since been celebrated. The Mayor of Shaftesbury then dresses up 
the Besome or Byzant, which somewhat resembles a palm-tree, sur- 
mounted by a gilded crown, and the arms of the corporation and town ; 
of which the former are — a cross between two fleur-de-lys, and as many 
leopards' faces ; those of the town — a lion rampant, pawing a tree with 
a dove on the top of it. The branches of the palm-tree are hung with 
peacocks' feathers, like a May Day garland ; to which are added gold 
rings, medals, plate, coin, and jewels, often to the value of 1500?. or 
2000Z., principally borrowed from the neighbouring gentry. This 
device, preceded by a band of music, is carried in procession by the 
sergeant-at-mace, followed by a man and woman gaily and fantastically 
dressed, and who, as lord and lady, dance to a tabor and pipe. The 
Byzant is then presented to the Steward of the Manor, upon Enmore 
Green, together with the appurtenances enjoined. The- former he im- 
mediately restores — usually with a donation of bread and beer for the 
populace; and the procession then returns to the Town Hall. 

Eogation Day. . 

Rogation Sunday is the fifth after Easter, and the next before Whit 
Sunday, and is so called from the Latin word roaare, to beseech ; be- 
cause on the succeeding three days Rogations and Litanies were used, 
and fasting, or at least abstinence was enjoined by the Church. For- 
merly, on these days, the boundaries of parishes were marked by the 
priest, churchwardens, and parishioners making the circuit of their 
parish, on one of the three days before Holy Thursday, and stopping at re- 
markable spots and trees to read passages from the Gospels, to implore 
blessings on the fruits of the eartn, &c. One of the chief duties of the 
priest was, on these occasions, to go to those of his flock whom he knew 
to be at variance, and reconciling their differences, make them march side 
by side in the procession. Sir Thomas More is said to have often walked 
in the Bogation perambulations. They survived the Reformation, but 
" without any superstitious ceremonies heretofore used." A Puritan in 
1572, however, among "Popish abuses," places " the gang- week, when 
the priest in his surplice, singing gospels, and making crosses, rangeth 
about in manyplaces." Notwithstanding this, the practice maintained 
its ground. We read of it at Ripon, Wolverhampton, and Stanlake, 
where the children in the procession bore flowers and green boughs ; and 
at Oxford, the little crosses cut in the stones of buildings, to denote 
the divisions of the parishes, were whitened with chalk. In France, 
also, the Rogation procession, headed by the standard of the saints, con- 
sists of the pastor and villagers — vine-dressers, husbandmen, and wood- 
cutters — who assemble with the women and children in the churchyard, 
where the priest exhorts them to good works ; the whole party then 
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proceed, singing joyfully ; and at night the old men of the village repair 
to converse with their pastor. 

Holy Thursday. 

Holy Thursday (Ascension Day) is still set apart for parochial peram- 
bulations, and beating bounds — a custom traceable to the pagan Termi- 
nus (Lat. bound), who was the guardian of fields and landmarks, and the 
keeper-up of friendship and peace among men ; the procession was for- 
merly headed by the Bishop or Clergy, who sang Litanies in the fields, 
&c. A Homily was likewise set forth for this day ; for which, also, 
the Injunctions of Queen Elizabeth, in 1599, declared that a proper ser- 
vice should be provided. 

Gospel Trees are traditionally said to have been named from its having 
been the practice in ancient times to read under a tree, which grew upon 
a boundary line, a portion of the Gospel at the annual perambulation 
of the bounds of the parish. Again, tnese ancient trees were, probably, 
Druidical ; and under their " leafy tabernacles" the first Christian mis- 
sionaries preached. In Herrick's Hesperides occur these lines 

Dearest, bury me 
Under that holy oak, or gospel tree, 
Where, though thou seest not, thou mayst think upon 
Me when thou yearly go'st in procession. 

At Kentish Town was a Gospel oak, beneath which preached some of 
our earliest Reformers, and Wnitefield, the Methodist. 

In the metropolis the " beating of the bounds" is strictly observed : 
the clergy, churchwardens, overseers, and schoolchildren, go in proces- 
sion to mark out their several parishes ; in some cases tne line runs 
through dwelling-houses and private property, when the authorities 
claim the right to enter and strike the boundary-stone of their jurisdic- 
tion. In this manner, the parish children of St. Paul's, Covent 
Garden, pass over the stage of Drury-lane Theatre. In St. Martin's- 
in-the-Fieldtf the boundary-stone is in the garden of Buckingham 
Palace ; and the annual ceremony is usually witnessed by the Queen and 
the Royal Family from the palace windows. 

The " bounds" of the Tower Liberties are perambulated biennially, 
on May 1st ; when, after service in the church of St. Peter, a procession 
is formed upon the parade-ground, including a headsman, bearing the 
axe of execution ; a painter, to mark the bounds ; yeomen warders, 
with halberts ; the Deputy Lieutenant and other officers of the Tower, 
&c. ; the boundary stations are then painted with a red "broad 
arrow," upon a white ground, while the chaplain of St. Peter's repeats : 
" Cursed be he who reinoveth his neighbour's landmark." Boys were 
formerly taken in order to be flogged at the boundaries, that they might 
not be mistaken ; but for the flogging has been substituted bumping* 



* The triennial inspection of the River Thames, or, ae it was termed, " The taied. 
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The several Inns of Court are closed to the public upon this day, to 
prevent the claim of right of way. 

In Northamptonshire, this custom being for the purpose of marking 
and retaining possession, is named Possessioning ; audDuns are distri- 
buted to the boys in the procession, in order to impress the possession 
upon the memory, should the boundaries hereafter be disputed. 

It was formerly a practice at Lichfield, on Ascension Day^ for the 
clergymen, accompanied by the churchwardens and sidesmen, followed 
by children bearing green boughs, to repair to the several springs, and 
there read the Gospel for the day, after which cakes and ale were dis- 
tributed. During the ceremony the doors of the houses were decorated 
with green boughs. This custom is founded upon one of the early in- 
stitutions of Christiamty — that of blessing the wells and springs. 

This is also St. Ambrose's Day : he was bom in his father's palace at 
Aries, in Gallia Narbonensis ; he studied the civil law, and practised as an 
advocate at Rome ; then settled at Milan, a d. 374, and succeeded Bishop 
Auxentius. He died at Milan, April 4th, 397. He was distinguished by 
his eloquent preaching and pious life ; and is said to have written the 
hymn of Te Deum on the occasion of the baptism of his great convert, 
St. Augustine. 

Well-flowering in Derbyshire. 

This ancient observance is kept up, on Holy Thursday, with much 
spirit, at Tissington, in Derbyshire. The wells are thus dressed or 
decorated : flowers are inserted in moist clay, and put upon boards cut 
in various forms, and surrounded with laurel or whitethorn, so as to 
give an appearance of water issuing from small grottos. The mosaic- 
Eke flowers are inscribed with scripture texts varied each year. A ser- 
mon is preached in the church, whence a procession is formed to each 
well, where psalms are read by the clergyman, and sung by the parish 
choir. The flowers used in the decorations and inscriptions are daffodils, 
Chinese roses, and marsh marigolds, white and red daisies, buds of the 
larch, purple primroses, hyacinths, and auriculas. The day concludes 
with music ana other festivities. 

The custom at Tissington is referred to the gratitude of the villagers 

Mayor's View of the Thames," passed away when the Conservancy of the river 
was taken out of the hands of the Corporation of London. This View was an 
affair of state and conviviality, and cost the City several hundred pounds. The 
Lord Mayor and his party proceeded to Oxford by land, and thence came down 
the Thames in the gilded state barge, with gay shallops, &c At the corporation 
boundary -stone at Staines, the civic party disembarked, wine was drunk on the 
stone, money thrown among the spectators, &c. ; and such sheriffs and aldermen as 
were not " free of the waters," were bumped at the stone ; and similar observance 
was made at other boundaries. The last grand View took place in August, 1846 
(minutely described in the Illustrated London Aews, No. 224) ; the subsequent Views 
being much shorn of their festivities. Of Lord Mayor Venables's " View,** in 1836, 
an account was published by the Mayoralty Chaplain, in a small octavo volume 
which has become a book rarity. 
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for their being better supplied with water than their neighbours. But 
we read of great well festivals in Syracuse ; and the Fontinalia of the 
Romans were religious observances dedicated to the nymphs of wells and 
fountains, in which rites flowers were thrown upon streams, and wells 
•were decorated with floral crowns ; pilgrimages were made to wells, and 
chapels built in honour of the fountains. Throwing flowers upon the 
Severn, and other rivers of Wales, is unquestionably a relic of this ancient 
usage, Milton sings of the goddess Sabrina : — 

The shepherds at their festivals, 
Carol her good deeds load in rustic lays. 
And throw sweet garland wreaths into her stream. 
Of pansies, pinks, and gaudy daffodils. 

Dyer, in his Fleece, more minutely describes this floral rite : — 
With light fantastic toe, the nymphs 
Thither assembled, thither every swain ; 
And o'er the dimpled stream a thousand flowers, 
Pale lilies, rose*, violets, and pinfy, 
Mixed with green of burnet, mint, and thyme, 
And trefoil, sprinkled with their sportive arms: 
Such custom holds along th' irriguous vales. 
From Wffckin'u brow to rocky Dolvoryn. 

Whitsuntide. 

On the day of Pentecost, which succeeded the Ascension of Oar 
Lord, the Holy Ghost descended upon the Apostles, and produced the 
most astonishing and extraordinary results. The gift of tongues came 
upon them ; and they were enabled to address the inhabitants of dif- 
ferent nations, each in his own language. 

Whitsuntide is derived from VVhitsun, a corruption through different 
Germanic dialects from Pentecost, which appears in modern German as 
Pfingsten, and in older ones as Whingsten and Whinstun, whence we 
have our Whitsun. In Koman Catholic countries, the priests, on Whit 
Sunday, cast flowers from the upper ambulatories of their churches upon 
the congregation of the faithful assembled in the nave below. Birch 
boughs are used as a church decoration on Whit Sunday, in Shropshire. 
It was also the custom, on this day, to suspend a silver dove from the 
roof of the church, and to let it slowly down, during some part of the 
service, as an emblem of the descent of the Holy Ghost 

On Whitsunday whyte pigeons tame in strings from heaven flie, 

And one that framed is of wood, and hangeth in the skie; 

Thou seest how they with idols plaie, and teach the people to ; 

None otherwise than little gyrles with puppets use to do. — Barnaby Googe. 

Whitsuntide was formerly kept with many feasts called Jles, because 
much ale was then drunk : thus there were bride-ales, clerk-ales, give- 
ales, lamb-ales, leet-ales, Midsummer- ales, Scot-ales, and several more. 
Stool-ball and barley-break were, also, Whitsun sports: in "autient 
tymes," too, Whitsun plays were acted : at Chester, they were twenty- 
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five in number, and were performed for above three centuries, annually. 
The Morris Dance was another Whitsun sport ; and Fairs were common, 
more especially in the neighbourhood of London. Aubrey, in his account 
of North Wilts, has left us the following account of Whitsun Ales (temp. 
1711) : " There were no rates for the poor in my grandfather's days ; 
but, for Kington St. Michael (no small parish) the Church Ale of Whit- 
suntide did tne business. In every parish is (or was) a church-house, 
to which belonged spits, crocks, &c, for dressing provision. Here the 
housekeepers met and were merry, and gave their charity. The young 
people were there, too, and had dancing, fowling, shooting at butts, &c; 
the ancients sitting gravely by, and looking on." Sir John Suckling, in 
his " Ballad upon a Wedding," hints at the rustic beauty present at 
these festivals : — 

The maid, and thereby hangs a tale. 
For such a maid no Whitsun ale 
Could ever yet produce. 

We remember a good specimen of the Whitsun Ale Jug, in Mr. 
Crofton Croker's museum : it bore the inscription " whit 1649," with a 
flourish beneath. Mr. Douce has thus described the Whitsun Ale : — 

Two persons are chosen, previously to the meeting, to be Lord and Lady of the 
Ale, who dress as suitably as they can to the characters they assume. A large 
empty barn is provided for the Lord's hall, and fitted up with seats. Here the 
company dance, and each young fellow treats his girl with a ribbon or favour. 
The Lord and Lady are present, attended by the steward, sword-bearer, and mace- 
bearer, with their several badges, or ensigns of office. They have likewise a train- 
bearer or page ; and a fool or jester, dressed in a parti-coloured jacket. The Lord's 
mupic, consisting of a pipe and tabor, is employed to conduct the dance. Some 
persons think this custom a commemoration of the ancient Drink-lean, a day of 
festivity formerly observed by the tenants and vassals of the lord of the fee within 
his manor ; and the glossaries tell us that this Drink-lean was a contribution of 
tenants toward a potation or Ale provided to entertain the lord or his steward. 

Miss Baker describes the celebration of a Whitsun Ale early in the 
present century, in a barn at King's Sutton fitted up for the entertain- 
ment, in which the lord, as the principal, carried a mace made of silk, 
finely plaited with ribbons, and nlled with spices and perfumes, for such 
of the company to smell to as desired it : six Morris dancers were among 
the performers. In a Whitsun Ale, last kept at Gretworth, in 1785, 
the fool, in a motley garb, with a gridiron painted or worked on his 
back, carried a stick with a bladder, and call's tail. # Majordomo and 
his Lady as Queen of May, and My Lord's Morris (six in number), were 
in this * procession. They danced round a garlanded May-pole. A 
banquet was served in a barn ; and those who misconducted themselves 
were obliged to ride a wooden horse, and if still more unruly, were put 
into the stocks, as " my lord's organists." Although this buffoonery 
has long ceased, Whitsuntide in the same districts is still one of the most 
joyous seasons of the year. 

On Whit-Tuesday is delivered in St. Leonard's Church, Shoreditch, a 
"botanical sermon" — the Fairchild Lecture, — for which purpose funds 
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were left by Thomas Fairchild, who had the Ivy Gardens and a vineyard 
at Hoxton:* he wrote the City Gardner^ 1722 : and his name appears in 
the Hoxton rate-books as early as 1703. Dying rich, he lelt to the 
parish of St. Leonard 50/. (increased to 100/. by the parishioners), the 
interest to be devoted to a lecture " On the wonderful works of God in 
the creation, or on the certainty of the resurrection of the dead, proved 
by the certain changes of the animal and vegetable parts of the creation." 
In 1856, the Fairchild Lecture was delivered at St. Leonard's by the 
pious and eloquent Samuel, Lord Bishop of Oxford. It was formerly 
the custom of the President and several Fellows of the Royal Society, 
to hear this sermon preached. In 1750 the day was Wnit Sunday, 
when Dr. Stukeley attended, and was afterwards entertained by Mj. 
Whetman, the vinegar-merchant, " at his elegant house by Moorfields ; 
a pleasant place encompassed with gardens well stored with all sorts 
of curious flowers and shrubs." 

At St. BriavePs, in Gloucestershire, on this day, several baskets of 
bread and cheese cut into small squares, are brought into the church, 
and after divine service, are thrown from the galleries among the people, 
and scrambled for. Tbis custom preserves to the poor of St. BriavePs 
and Heflilfield, the right of cutting and carrying away wood from 3000 
acres of coppice land ; and to supply the bread and cheese, every house- 
keeper is assessed twopence. 

At Lichfield, on Greenhill was formerly held a Court of Array, on 
Whit-Monday ; and here a fete, called the Bower, is still given on that 
day. The Court of Array was a view of men and arms as old as the 
time of Henry V., who ordered every man to keep in his possession 
arms and armour, according; to his goods and station, whence the enrol- 
ment of a regular army took place. These statutes were repealed ; but 
the custom was in part continued : there was a procession of constables 
and armed men, with drums beating, preceded by morris-dancers, Maid 
Marian, tabor and pipe, &c, and posies (originally images of Saints), 
afterwards emblems of trades, and puppets or garlands borne upon 
halberds ; firing of volleys by the men-at-arms, &c. The armed men and 
firing are dispensed with ; but the procession and Bower retained. 

Hocking, raffling, the pigeon-holes, the pageant called Kyngham, (a 
representation of the wise men's offerings, supposed to have been kings, 
and buried at Cologne,) bull and bear-baiting, horse-racing, &c, were 
common at Whitsuntide. At Kidlington, in Oxfordshire, on the Monday 
after Whitsun week, a fat lamb was provided ; young women with their 
thumbs tied behind them ran after it, and she who caught it with her 
mouth, was styled Lady of the Lamb, It was then killed, dressed, and 
with the skin hanging on, carried on a long pole before the Lady and her 

* Fairchild's gardens, best known as 44 Selby's gardens," extended from the west 
end of Ivy-lane to the New North-road, but the ground is now covered with 
booses. Fairchild died in 1729, and was buried in the " Poor's Ground," Hackney- 
road. In his employ was William Battle tt, a Ampler, who died aged one hundred 
and two years ; his son James, also a simpler, lived to the age ol 
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companions to the green, attended with music and a Morris dance of 
men, and another of women. The rest of the day was spent in dancing 
and festivity. Next day, the Lady and her companions, with music, 
presided at a feast made of the Lamb, part baked, boiled, and roasted. 

Hocking, i.e., stopping the way with ropes, and pulling up the pas- 
sengers for a donation, was an Easter Monday and Tuesday sport. It 
is very ancient, being mentioned by Herodotus, Pausanias, and V egetius ; 
and is supposed to De instituted from the Roman Regifugium, to com- 
memorate the emancipation of England from Danish tyranny, by the 
death of Hardicanute. Corvel says that Hock Tuesday money was a 
duty given to the landlord, that his tenants and bondmen might solemnize 
that day on which the English mastered the Danes, beingj the Second 
Tuesday after Easter week. In some places, it became extinct in 1578; 
in other places, not till 1640, and perhaps later. 

In Thompson's Etymons of English Words, 1816, hock-tide is an old English 
name given to festivals, but particularly to those of Christmas and Easter. It 
afterwards became heyday tide, hockday tide, hoity toity, and highly tighty, to denote 
rural pastime. Hock memey, or Christmas, is literally, the festival of the lengthen- 
ing day, from the German, mema, to increase; and the Germans at this day call a 
wedding feast hochzeit, hock-tide. £ 

The term continues to be used in Brittany and Scotland ; and " in the north- 
west of Wiltshire, and west "of Berkshire, Hocktide sports are still kept up."— 
D. Macintosh ; Proc. Ethnological Society, 1861. 

William Howitt very sensibly remarks upon these celebrations 
M In all the pageants and processions that were ever seen, there is nothing more 
beautiful than those light wands with which they walk, each crowned with a nose* 
gay of fresh flowers. As I have met these Whitsuntide processions in the retired 
villages of Staffordshire, or as I saw them in the summer of 1835, at Waraop, in 
Nottinghamshire, I would wish to see them as many years hence as I live. If we 
are to retain any rustic festival at all, we cannot, I think, have a more picturesque 
one, or at a pleasanter time." 

At Whitsuntide the students of Winchester College break up with 
the solemn performance of the well-known ode or song of Dulce Domum, 
the celebration of which is invariably attended by the leading clergy and 
gentry of the town and neighbourhood. Its origin is involved in 
mystery, as well as the occasion of its composition : tradition ascribes 
it to a youth in a state of melancholy, wasting his life in fruitless sorrow, 
tit his separation from home and friends. 

Trinity Sunday and Monday. 

The importance of the Trinity in the regulation of our three great 
feasts has r>een thus illustrated. The most ancient rubrics mention only 
the festivals of the Passion, of Easter, and Whitsuntide. Christmas dates 
from the fourth century. The end designed by the observance of these 
festivals was to call to mind the benefits of the Christian dispensation, to 
excite Christians to holy living, to offer thanks for providential mercies, 
and to aid in the cultivation of Christian graces. The discourses which 
were delivered on these occasions always referred to the most important 
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topics of the Christian religion. Even the Lord's Day, according to 
Eusebius, was said to have had a threefold origin, emblematical of the 
sacred Trinity : — the creation of the world, the resurrection of Christ, 
and the effusion of the Holy Spirit. So the three great feasts were 
supposed to embrace the three great principles of the Christian religion, 
ana were observed in accordance with the belief in the Trinity. 

Curll, in his Miscellanies, thus describes a curious custom at Newn- 
ton, Wiltshire, which was instituted to perpetuate the memory of the 
donation from King Athelstan of a common and a house for the hay- 
ward (keeper of the village cattle) :— 

Upon every Trinity Sunday, the parishioners struck the door of the hayward's 
house thrice, in honour of the Holy Trinity, and then entered. The bell was rung, 
silence ordered, and they read prayers. Then, a garland of flowers made upon a 
hoop, was brought by a maid upon her neck; and a young man (a bachelor) of 
another parish, saluted her three times; then she put the garland upon his 
neck, and kissed him three times; and then he put the garland again upon 
her neck, and again kissed her three times ; these three kissings being in honour of 
God the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Then he took the garland from her neck, 
and gave her a penny, at least The method of giving this garland was from house 
to bonne, annually, till it oame round. In the evening every commoner sent his 
supper up to this house, which was called the Earle house ; and having before laid 
in there equally a stock of malt, which was brewed in the house, they supped 
together; and what was left was given to the poor. 

On Trinity Sunday, formerly, processions of children, with garlands 
of flowers and ribbons, were common. 

On Trinity Monday the Trinity Company assemble at their house on 
Tower-hill, and embark, at noon, in official costume, in their splendid 
barges, at Tower Stairs, for the Trinity Ground, at Deptford, to inspect 
the almshouses, and attend divine service at St. Nicholas Church ; and 
then return to the Trinity House, where a banquet is served in the 
evening. The river procession of richly-gilt barges is very gorgeous. 

On the eve of Monday after Trinity, the Welsh strew a sort of fern, 
called " Red yn Mair," oefore their doors. 

St. Barnabas' Day. 

St. Barnabas, after a life spent in preaching the Gospel, suffered 
many torments, and was starved to death on June ] 1. His remains 
were found near the city of Salamis, with a copy of the Gospel of St. 
Matthew in Hebrew laid on them, and he is represented with a book 
open in one hand, and a staff in the other. 
This was literally the longest day, according to the Old Style : 
Barnaby bright, Barnaby bright, 
The longest day and the shortest night ; 

and now there is very little difference in its length, being so near the 
summer solstice. Great bonfires used to be lighted this evening ; gar- 
lands of roses, of lavender, of rosemary, and of woodroof, were also 
worn, and used to decorate the churches on St. Barnabas' Day, as we 
And by many old entries in church- books; and the charges were 
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paid for by the parish. In St. Barnabas' College, Pimlico, this saint's 
day is annually observed ; when the church and schools are tastefully 
decorated with flowers and evergreens. 

We find entries of money paid for woodroof on St. Barnabas' Day as 
early as the reign of Edward IV. ; and Gerard, in Ms Herbal, describes 
the flowering herb as made up into garlands and bundles, and hung 
up in houses in summer to cool the air ; and in times when our ancestors 
loved to temper their wine with odoriferous herbs and flowers, woodroof 
had the reputation of aiding to gladden a man, " and to be good for the 
heart and liver." — See Things not Generally Knoum, 2nd Series, p. 29. 

Corpus Christi Day. 

Corpus Christi festival is held on the Monday after Trinity Sunday, 
to celebrate, as the name indicates, the doctrine of Transubstantiation. 
In Roman Catholic countries it is observed with music and lights, flowers 
strewed in the streets, and tapestries hung out of the windows ; and 
many are the entries in old church-books of rose-garlands and torches 
on Corpus Christi. In the festivals of this day, too, originated Shrews- 
bury Show, and similar pageants of trading companies, corporation 
officers, and religious fraternities. 

The Skinners and the Salters' Companies in London, of old, were both 
societies of Corpus Christi, from meeting, the one at the altar of that 
name in St. Lawrence Poultry Church ; and the other in Corpus Christi 
Chapel, in All Saints', Bread-street. 

In olden times, the Skinners' fraternity of Corpus Christi made their 
procession on this day, having " borne before them more than 200 torches 
of wax, costly garnished, burning bright" (or painted and gilded with 
various devices) ; and " above 200 clerks and priests, in surplices and 
copes, singing," after which came the officers ; " the mayor and alder- 
men, in scarlet, and then the skinners in their best liveries." A tem- 
porary revival of these imposing shows took place in Mary's days, pre- 
viously to their final discontinuance. Fabian thus describes the scene v— 

The xiij dale of Maie was mondai in whitcun weke, and then came the procession 
of St. Peter in Cornhill, with divers other parishes, and the maier and aldermen, 
fishmongers and goldsmiths, into Powles, after the old cos tome, and other procet* 
sions, all the three daies, as they were wont to do. 

Corpus Christi is still observed by the Skinners' Company, who, at- 
tended by the boys which they have in Christ's Hospital, and girls strew- 
ing herbs before them, walk in procession on the morning of tnis festival . 
from their Hall on Dowgate Hill, to the church of St. Antholin's, in Wat- 
ling-street, to hear service ; a custom observed time out of mind. 

The Coventry Play, to which the trading companies contributed the 
several pageants, was abolished by James I.; and to make amends the 
citizens, in some parts of England, substituted Show-days, and erected 
arbours in the town meadows, where they feasted. A procession was 
made with the Host in a particular shrine, or carried by the priest ins 
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bag around his neck, to save the cross from damage. Canvas paintings* 
containing the history of our Saviour, were also exhibited, and ex- 
plained by the mendicant friars. Iu short the policy was that a sense of 
religion should always be kept alive, though tne models were those of 
puppet-showmen, and unwortny of philosophers and educated persons. 

In parts of North Wales, green herbs and flowers are strewed at the 
ioors of houses on Corpus Christi Eve. 

In Roman Catholic countries, the Host is on this day carried under a 
splendid canopy, in grand procession. The streets of populous cities 
are made fragrant with odoriferous shrubs, while the eye is refreshed 
with leaves and garlands, and mingled rain of herbs and flowers ; and 
every domestic heirloom of rare and costly device is brought forth to 
hail the passage of the blessed Sacrament. 

The emblem of Corpus Christi is two men carrying upon -poles, resting 
on their shoulders, a shrine, such as was a matter of bequest. 

St. Antony of Padua. 

St. Antony of Padua, born at Lisbon in 1195, received his surname 
from Padua, where his relics are preserved. He became a Franciscan 
in 1221. There is a fine picture of St. Antony preaching to the beasts 
and birds of the field ; and it is still the custom at Home to have the 
blessing pronounced on animals, on the anniversary of the day of his 
death, June 13th. 

St. Alban's Day. 

St. Albany protomartyr of Britain, in 303, whose martyrdom is comme- 
morated on June 22nd, is said to have been one of the victims of the per- 
secution of Diocletian. His conversion is attributed to the instruction 
of a clergyman, whose life the saint, while yet a pagan, saved from his 
persecutors. He was beheaded on a rising ground near Verulam, which 
afterwards became the site of the well-known monastery bearing his 
name — the noble church of winch remains to this day in the town of 
St. Alban's. This spot is described by the Venerable Bede as " enamelled, 
at rather clothed, with various flowers ; where are no sudden heights, 
no precipitous or abrupt sweeps ; but nature rounds it off, in gently 
Bweuing and wave-like slopes ; thus rendering it worthy, from of old, by 
its inherent beauty, to be dedicated by the blood of the blessed martyr. 
The Saint's death was attended by many wonders. At his prayers, the 
little river, over which he was to be led to the place of execution, dried 
up, so as to allow him to pass ; the crowd of spectators blocking up the 
bridge. The executioner, converted by the sight, was beheaded with nim ; 



* Some attempts have been made to revive this custom. In April, 1861, wa 
■aw, close to the church of St. Giles-in-the-Fielda, a travelling caravan of pic- 
tures of the Story of Joseph and his Brethren, announced by an exterior painted 
doth, for exhibition. 
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and as the water had ceased to flow at his prayers, so did it rise, in answer 
to the same powerful supplications, where it had never flowed before, in 
a spring bubbling out at the top of the hill. 

St. John the Baptist's Day. — Midsummer. 

St. John, son of Zachariah, a Jewish priest, and Elizabeth his wife, 
who was a near relation of Mary, the mother of Jesus Christ, was born 
to them in their old age. To him was assigned the sacred office of being 
the precursor or herald of the Messiah. The history of the public 
ministry of Jesus Christ begins with the acts of John the Baptist, 
whom we find withdrawing himself from the ordinary affairs of life, and 
retiring to the desert country watered by the Jordan : here he preached 
fearlessly against the vices of the age, and urged immediate repentance, 
enforcing his exhortations by the announcement that the kingdom of 
heaven was at hand, and requiring of those who professed to receive 
him as their instructor, that they should submit to the rite of Baptism. 
Amongst those who came to him, and were baptized by him, was Jesus 
Christ, who, at his baptism, was announced both by the Baptist himself, 
and by a voice from heaven, to be the Son of God, the Messiah. From 
this time we hear little more of John till we find him in prison for pub- 
licly reproving the great immorality of Herod in marrying his own 
brothers wife, Herodias. The Baptist's reproof was resented more 
violently by Herodias than by Herod. Salome, her daughter, had so 
pleased the tetrarch by her dancing, that he publicly declared that he 
would give her whatever she would ask. The girl, instructed by her 
wicked mother, asked for the head of John the Baptist : he was imme- 
diately beheaded in prison, and his head delivered to the young princess, 
who carried it in a charger or dish to her mother. 

The Nativity of John the Baptist was observed as early as the fourth 
century. His birth is known to have preceded that of Jesus Christ six 
months ; June 24th is fixed upon for this festival ; and his birth and mar- 
tyrdom are celebrated on the same day in our Church of England service. 

At Oxford we remember an interesting association of this day. On 
the western front of Magdalen College is a curious stone pulpit, from 
which it was formerly customary that the University sermon should be 
preached on St. John's Day, on which occasion, the pulpit, with the 

f round and surrounding buildings, were strewed and decked with 
oughs and rushes in commemoration of St. John's preaching in the 
wilderness. In a niche, in one of the buttresses of the new gateway to 
the College, erected by Pugin, in 1846, is a figure of St. John, holding 
a lamb in his arms. 

The Midsummer Feasts of the London Companies are among the 
principal anniversaries. In the items of the Midsummer Feast of the 
Drapers' Company, 1514-15, perhaps occurs the earliest mention of 
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players as companies: "To Johan Slye and his company for ij plays on 
Monday and Teusday."* 

The Merchant Taylors' Company arose from a guild dedicated to St. 
John the Baptist ; and their second Hall, in Threadneedle-street, was 
hung with tapestry illustrative of the life of the Saint, and had on a 
screen a silver image of St. John, in a tabernacle. In 1567, the books 
of that Company state them to have provided at the muster and show 
on Midsummer five, cresset and cresset lights :— 

Let nothing that's magnificat, 
Or that may tend to London's graceful state, 
Be unperformed, as shewes and solemne feastes, 
Watches in armour, triumphs, cresset lights, 
Bonefires, bells, and peals of ordlnaunce, 
And pleasure. See what plaies be published, 
Mai-games and maskes, with mirthe and minstralsie, 
Pageants and school-feastes, beares and puppet-plaies. 

The setting out of "the Midsummer Watch," or "the Marching 
Watch." was an established ceremonv in the 6th of Edward IV. It 
was a grand annual military muster oi the citizens, embodying all the 
companies, for the purpose of forming a regular guard for the City 
during the ensuing year. Henry VI if. and his queen came purposely 
into the City to view this ceremony : he prohibited the show, on account 
of its great expense ; but it was revived as " the Standing Watch," till 
the force was finally superseded by the City Trained Bands, now the 
Artillery Company. The properties for these and similar City pageants 
were kept, and the artificers of the same abode, at Leadenhall, the place 
from whence they always set out. 

Chester, long noted for its Mysteries and Miracle Plays, had the 
annual pageant of setting out the Midsummer Watch ; and an ordinance 
of 1564 enumerates giants, an unicorn, dromedary, and dragon, and 
six hobby horses for the procession. On a revival of the custom, at the 
Restoration of Charles II., when four new grants were made, the materials 
are stated in the Harleian MSS. ; one article is " arsenick to put into 
the paste to save the giants from being eaten by the rats." 

In the Connoisseur of the middle of the last century we read : " Our 
maid Betty tells me, that if I go backwards, without speaking a word, 
into the garden upon Midsummer Eve, and gather a rose, and keep it in 
a clean sheet of paper, without looking at it till Christmas Day, it will 
be as fresh as in June ; and if I then stick it in my bosom, he that is to 
be my husband will come and take it out." Gay, in one of his Pastorals, 
has tnis pleasing record of the hempseed divination : — 



* In the tenth century, however, King Edgar complained of the secular clergy 
in England, who " when they come to church to celebrate the Holy Mysteries, one 
would think they are going to act a play." — (Rapin'siftrf England. Tindal's Edit.) 
If this passage be genuine.it gives a much earlier date to theatrical representations 
in England than is usually admitted. 
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At eve last Midsummer no sleep I sought, 
But to the field a bag of hemp- seed brought. 
I scattered round the seed on every side, 
And three times, in a trembling accent, cried : — 
" This hemp-seed with my virgin hands I eow, 
Who eh all my true love be, the crop shall mow ! 
I straight looked back, and, if my eyes speak truth, 
With his keen scythe behind me came the youth." 

St. John's Wort, devil's-flight (fuga demonum), is gathered by the 
common people in France and Germany, with great ceremony, on St. 
John's day ; and they hang it in their windows as a charm against storms, 
thunder, and evil spirits. In Scotland also, it is carried about as a 
charm against witchcraft and enchantment ; and the people fancy it 
cures ropy milk, which they suppose to be under some malignant 
influence. St. John's Bread is the fruit of the carob-tree, which is de- 
scribed as having been the food of St. John in the wilderness. 

On- Midsummer Eve, it was long the custom to kindle fires at mid- 
night, sometimes upon the hills, in honour of the summer solstice; a 
practice which Gebelin, in his Allegories Orientales, says, was followed 
among the ancient nations. In later times these were sometimes known 
as St. John's Fires; and they are still lighted in Ireland. In 1833, a 
riot took place at Cork in consequence of some soldiers refusing to sub- 
scribe money toward the fires wnich were to be lighted on St. John's 
Eve. These fires are supposed to be a relic of Druidical supersti- 
tion. The Eton scholars formerly had bonfires on St. John's Day ; and 
such were recently made on Midsummer Eve in Gloucestershire and 
Devonshire, and in the northern parts of England, and in Wales. 

They were once universal throughout France. In Brittany, the 
custom is still as prevalent as ever ; m the village of St. Jean, hundreds 
of pilgrims assemble yearly, and the rite is solemnized with especial 
pomp : the villagers dance round the fire, and cattle are made to leap 
over it, to preserve them from disease. 

Candles were set up at noon on reading the Gospel, as emblems of 
the Light of the World. A wheel, twisted with straw, and set on fire, 
was rolled down a hill; pasteboard images of giants were paraded; 
watchmen marched in bodies; and pyne plants (Midsummer men) showed, 
by the leaves turning right or left, the truth or falsehood of lovers. 

St. John is represented with a flowing mantle and a long wand, sur- 
mounted by a small shaft forming a cross, and a lamb is generally at his 
feet, or crouching, or imprest on a book in his hand, or his hand without 
a book. One of Guido's most elaborate paintings is a St. John, in the 
Archiepiscopal Gallery at Milan. 

St. Peter's Day. 

St. Peter, one of the twelve Apostles, was born at Bcthsaida, on the 
west side of the lake of Genesareth. His name at first was Simon, 
which was changed by our Lord into Cephas, a Syriac word signifying 
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i stone or rock ; in Greek petra, whence Peter. In conjunction with 
Andrew, his brother, he followed the occupation of a fisherman. Both 
were hearers of John the Baptist, by whom they were taught that Jesus 
Christ was the Messiah. While plying their occupation on the Sea of 
Galilee, the Saviour called them to be nis disciples : — " Follow me, and 
£ will make you fishers of men :" immediately they quitted their boats 
Hid nets, and became his intimate friends and constant associates. 
Peter was one of the tliree, James and John being the others, who were 
favoured by our Lord with peculiar marks of his confidence. 

Peter was a man of open and generous nature, and ardent in his attachments: 
each was his zeal in behalf of his Master, that he cut off the high-priest*s servant's ear 
when the Jewish officers were about to apprehend our Lord. Yet he denied Christ 
when he was in circumstances of danger.* After the denial, " Jesus turned and 
looked upon Peter." That look entered his heart ; and, stung with deep compunc- 
tion, he went out and wept bitterly. On the day of Pentecost, when the Holy 
Ghost descended upon the Apostles, the character of Peter sustained a singular 
change ; and he preached with so much effect that three thousand were converted 
to the Christian faith. He now took a prominent position among the Apostles : 
when a miracle is performed it is Peter who avails himself of the opportunity, and 
preaches to the people. When brought before the council for declaring the resur- 
rection of their Master, it is Peter who speaks in reply to the charge ; and in the 
case of Ananias and Sapphira, it is Peter who detects and punishes the fraud. 

At Joppa, he converted Cornelius, a Roman Centurion, the first Gentile who was 
admitted into the Church without circumcision ; which event was satisfactory evi- 
dence that the benefits of the Gospel were intended, not for the Jews only, but for 
mankind universally. Shortly after, the zeal and success with which he propa- 
gated the new religion induced Herod Agrippa to cast him into prison, from which 
he was miraculously delivered by an angel. It is supposed that he visited Rome 
a.d. 65, where he soon after suffered martyrdom. He wrote two Epistles, both of 
which make part of our canonical Scriptures. The first is one of the finest books in 
the New Testament, composed in a strain which demonstrates its divine authority ; 
displaying a profound knowledge of the Gospel, and a deep conviction of the truth 
and certainty of its doctrines. The second Epistle seeks to establish converts in 
the new religion they had embraced ; to caution them against false prophets and 
profane scoffers, and to prepare them for the future judgment of the world. 

The most magnificent church in the world, the Great Basilica at 
Home, is dedicated to St. Peter, and is rich in memorials of him : here 
is the ancient wooden chair, thought to have been used by St. Peter 
himself; his tomb, with its silver lamps constantly burning ; his sacristy, 
and its statues, paintings, and mosaics ; and an immense bronze statue 
of St. Peter. Upon his festival the dome of St. Peter's is illuminated 
with paper lanterns, each resembling a globe of ethereal fire. 

The yellow floure called the yellow cook's combe which flourisheth now in the fields 
is a sign of St. Peter's Day, whereon it is always in fine fioure, in order to admonish] 
us of the denyal of our Lord by St. Peter, that if even he, the Prince of the 
Apostles, did fall through feare, and denied his Lord, so are we fallible creatures 
the more liable to yield to a similar tentatioun. — Florilegium: Circle of the Seasons. 

Upon St. Peter's Day (June 29th), firebrands and torches were carried 
about from the Cerealia, or search after Proserpine. At Gisborough, the 
fishermen made a festival, decorated their boats, oabiieAttak\s^v*^ 
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sprinkled their prows with good liquor, an ancient custom, evidently 
analogous to naming ships and breaking a bottle of wine upon the bows. 

The noblest memorial of this Apostle in England is the Gothic abbey- 
church of Westminster, " to the honour of God and St. Peter," the 
tutelar saint of fishermen,* which led to their offering of salmon from the 
river Thames upon the high altar of the minster ; the donor on such 
occasions having the privilege of sitting at the convent table to dinner, 
and demanding ale and bread from the cellarer. 

On this day were collected Peter-pence, a charge of one penny on 
each house. It was first imposed in the year 725, by Ina, King of the 
West Saxons, for the establishment and support of a college at Rome. 
In process of time it became a general tax throughout England, until it 
was abolished in the reign of Henry VIII. 

To the church of St. Peter, in CornhiD, the Fishmongers every year 
went in procession, on this day; the ordinance, in 1426, directing 

Alle the brethren and seistern of the same frafnite shall come in their newe lyv r e to 
the churche of Seinte Peter, and here a solemyne masse in the worship of God and 
Seint Peter, and offir at the offering tyme of the same masse, &o. 

St. Paul's School, London, is associated with St. Peter ; the number 
of boys being 153, in allusion to the number of fishes taken by St. Peter. 
The custody of the Keys of Heaven is attributed to St. Peter : hence 
the Christmas ditty — 

In Heaven there's a lodge, 

And St. Peter keeps the door, fee. 

The Key is sometimes adopted for the vane upon churches dedicated 
to St. Peter, as in Cornhill; and Guido painted a splendid altar-piece 
representing Christ delivering the Keys to St. Peter. Another of Guido's 
most excellent works is the Penitence of St. Peter after denying Christ, 
with one of the Apostles comforting him. 

Old Midsummer Day. 

July was named Julius by Marc Antony, in compliment to Julius 
Caesar. The Saxons called it Hew-MoTtat, Hey-Monath % because in it they 
generally mowed, and gathered in their hay ; it was also called Maed 
Monathy because at this season the meads are covered with bloom. July 
6th is Old Midsummer Day, of which the following custom is recorded : 

In Congresbury parish, and the contiguous one of Buxton, were two large pieces 
of common land, called East and West Dale Moors, which were formerly occupied 
In this remarkable manner : the land was divided into singular acres, each bearing 
a peculiar mark cut in the turf, such as a horn, an ox, a horse, a cross, an oven, &o* 
On the Saturday before Old Midsummer Day the several proprietors of the con- 
tiguous estates, or their tenants, assembled on these commons, with a number of 
apples marked with corresponding figures, which were distributed by a boy to 
each of the commoners from a bag ; when each person repaired to the allotment 
with the figure corresponding with the one upon his apple, and took possession of 



* A petereanet was known down to the last century, and even now at Graveses& 
mpttermem. A peterbott is a boat sharp alike at either end.— r. K RUey. 
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ftat piece of land for the ensuing year. Four acres were referred to pay the 
sxpenses of an entertainment at the house of the Overseer of the Dale Moors, when 
the evening was spent in festivity. — Butter's Division oj Somerset 

St. Thomas of Canterbury. 

The translation, July 7th, of St. Thomas of Canterbury, the Archbishop, 
better known as Thomas a Becket, took place July 7th, 1220, fifty years 
after his death. On this occasion refreshment was provided for man 
and beast, for every one who would ask food, between London and 
Canterbury, and wine flowed uninterruptedly in streams through the 
City during the whole day, so that the cost was scarcely defrayed in 
four-and-twenty years. Of the life and death of this energetic man, the 
first Saxon Archbishop after the Norman Conquest, and the reputation 
for miracles acauired by his remains, not much is generally known. One 
of the noblest Hospitals in the world is dedicated to St. Thomas a 
Becket — that in Southwark, founded by Edward VI. 

Thomas a Becket was born in a house upon the site of the Hall of the 
Mercers' Company, in Cheapside, once the site of a hospital dedicated 
to his memory. This we learn from the will of Agjnes the martyr's sister ; 
his father, Gilbert a Becket, was a parishioner of St. Mary Colechurch, 
and in the font of that church the future Chancellor was baptized, as, 
tradition asserted, St. Edmund, the king and martyr, had been before jiim. 

Tuesday was a most remarkable day with Thomas a Becket. Upon, 
Tuesday he suffered ; upon Tuesday he was translated ; upon Tuesday, 
the Peers sat against him at Northampton ; upon Tuesday he was ba- 
nished ; upon Tuesday he returned from exile ; upon Tuesday he got 
the reward of martyrdom. — JTeever. 

St. Thomas is represented kneeling, a man behind with a sword, the 
middle edge of which is fixed in Becket's skull, in memory of his assas- 
sination in the choir of Canterbury cathedral. 

Dog Days. 

July 3rd is the first of the Canicular or Dog Days. The ancient 
method of calculating them was from the heliacal rising of Sirius, the 
brightest star in the constellation Canis Major ; or when that star first 
appeared, after having been hid by the solar beams. 

If such rule [says Brady] were still adhered to, the Dog Days would not take place 
in our latitude until near the end of August, and would consequently last until the 
end of September; but if, as is contended, these days are calculated to begin from 
the period when the sun comes in conjunction with Sirius, and to last while its 
luminous rays obscure that star, their commencement and termination (on the 
11th of August) are correctly placed in the almanacks of the present period; 
though we must, of course, no longer agree with the ancients, that the Dog Days 
are those commencing with the heliacal rising of Sirius, or when he first disengages 
himself from the rays of the sub, as hath, almost generally, heretofore been under- 
stood, but must date their beginning and duration from the eosmical rising of 
Sirius, or, in other words, when it rises with the sun. 
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When the ancients could first behold Sirius with the naked eye, they 
usually sacrificed a brown dog to appease his rage ; considering that 
this star was the cause of the hot sultry weather, usually attendant on 
its appearance ; and that on the morning of its first rising, the sea boiled, 
wine turned sour, dogs grew mad, and all other creatures became languid ; 
and man afflicted, among other diseases, with burning fevers, hysterics, 
and frenzies. At Argos, a festival was held during the Dog Days, called 
Cynophontes, from four Greek words, signifying, " from killing dogs 
it having been the practice to destroy every canine animal that was met 
with. The exaggerated effects of the rising of Sirius are now, however, 
known to be groundless ; and the intenser heat usually felt during the 
Dog Days has been more philosophically accounted for. 

St. Swithin's Day. 

The origin of the prognostication concerning the weather, if it rained 
on this day, is variously deduced. Fosbroke considers the following 
hypothesis the best : viz., that about this feast, the rainy constellations, 
Prcesepe and Aselli arose cosmically, and caused rain. 

St. Swithin was Lord Chancellor in the time of King Ethelbert, and 
the great patron-saint of the cathedral and city of Winchester. A large 
sculptured stone in the church was long believed to cover the remains 
of the Saxon saint ; but, in 1797, a complete skeleton was found be- 
neath the stone, and the skull of St. Swithin is known to have been 
deposited in Canterbury Cathedral. His shrine was formerly kept in a 
chapel behind the altar in Winchester Cathedral, which, doubtless, gave 
rise to the error as to his interment here. There is, however, a me- 
morial of the saint at Winchester, the room over the west gate of that 
city being used as the parish church of St. Swithin. 

When Swithin died, 862 or 3, he left directions that his body should 
not be buried in the cathedral, but in such a situation, that the rain 
might fall on his grave ; and he was accordingly interred in the church- 
yard at Winchester. The story is — After his body had been buried 
some time, the monks deeming it dishonourable to them that he should 
lie in the open ground, attempted to remove it to the cathedral in spite 
of his injunction to the contrary, but were prevented by rain, which 
continued until they had abandoned their intention, or for forty days. 

The notion of forty days following rain on St. Swithin's Day, if strictly 
put to the test, at any one station, is fallacious ; but, in the majority of our 
summers, a showery period, with some latitude as to time and circum- 
stances, constitutes daily rain for forty days, about the traditional time • 
How if on Swithin's Feast the welkin low*ro, 
And every penthouse streams with hasty show*rs, 
Twice twenty days shall clouds their fleeces drain, 
And wash the pavements with incessant rain. — Gay's Trivia. 

The last is August 23rd, when, they tell us, we may expect more settled 
weather, and fewer showers. Thunderstorms, in seasons not decidedly 
rtunj, prevail most during the forty days alluded to. 
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The raining saint in Flanders is St. Godelieve, and in Germany there 
are three raining saints. One of the days is the Seven Sleepers. The 
legend for the raining for forty days attributed to a saint is, perhaps, a 
substitution for one belonging to a Wedenite or Wodenite god, as the 
phenomenon rests on a meteorological fact. Christmas became a sub- 
stitute for Yule, the Paschal Feast for Easter, St. John's Day for Mid- 
summer, and so forth. — Hyde Clarke ; Notes and Queries. 

St. Margaret's Day. 

St. Margaret, by refusing the love of Olybius, prefect of Antioch, 
drew upon herself his cruel revenge. He ordered her to be torn with 
steel combs, and her lacerated flesn to be scorched with hot coals ; and 
that she should be then plunged into cold water. This was prevented 
by an earthquake, and a dove from heaven setting a crown of gold upon 
her head, and healing her wounds : an event followed by the conversion 
of 5000 men, besides women and children. Before her execution — for, 
notwithstanding such a phenomenon, the prefect persisted in his purpose 
— she prayed specially, that women in childbirth, who should call upon 
her for assistance, should find relief: thence she was regarded and 
invoked as the patroness of persons thus situated. Her death was com- 
memorated on July 20th, which used to be celebrated with much festivity. 

St. Margaret is represented treading on, or piercing a dragon with a 
cross ; sometimes holding a book, sometimes wearing a crown. In the 
Golden Legend, she holds, between her hands, in a praying position, a 
cross bottonee ; below appears the head of a lion or beast biting her 
robe > but it must mean the dragon which assailed her, and was expelled 
by the. sign of the cross. In the British Museum is a carved ivory 
group of the fourteenth century, said to represent St. Margaret issuing 
from the back of a dragon, from the moutn of which hangs the end of 
her dress. 

St. James's and St. Christopher's Day. 

Various customs are in use in different parts of the kingdom, with a 
view to increase the apple crop : in some countries, prayer, in otjiers 
drinking and rhymes, and in one instrumental music is added. In the 
Manuale in Usum Sarum, now in the vicarage library of Marlborough, 
there are two beautiful Latin prayers to be said on St. James's and bt. 
Christopher's Day, July 25th, in the orchards, when the trees were to 
be sprinkled with holy water: this custom applies to Wiltshire and 
Dorsetshire. In Devonshire, to this day, a bowl of toast and cider is 
taken into the orchard on Christmas Eve, a piece of toast is put on the 
principal tree, and verses are repeated as follows : — 

Apple tree, 

We wassail thee, 

To bear and to flow 

Apples enow. 
Hurrah 1 hurrah 1 hurrah I 
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In Somersetshire, in the neighbourhood of Minehead and Dunster, a 
similar custom prevails ; and in Sussex, near Horsham, " blowing the 
trees," or wassailing, is performed by young men blowing cows'-norns 
under the apple-trees, and each taking hold of a tree, repeating verses 
of the same origin as those used in the three other counties. In Nor- 
mandy, too, the apple-trees are blessed in similar form. And in Here- 
fordshire, on this day, the following distich is current : — 
Till St. James's Day is past and gone, 
There may be hops, or there may be none. 

The rector of the parish of Cliff, in Shamel hundred, Kent,by old custom, 
annually distributes in his parsonage on this festival, a pie and a loaf 
to as many persons as come to demand them : the expense of this dole 
is stated to amount to 15/. per annum. 

Old St. James's Day (July 25th) was the first day on which oysters 
were formerly brought into the London market ; and there was an old 
notion that whoever ate oysters on the first day, would not want money 
throughout the year. Yet this does not accord with another conceit, 
more than two centuries and a half old — that oysters are unwholesome 
in all months that have not an r in their name. — Dyefs Dry Dinner, 1599. 

St, James is represented with a club and a saw. St. Christopher is 
always represented in England by a gigantic figure carrying our Saviour 
over a river. St. Christopher was the patron of field sports, whence 
figures fishing, wrestling, &c.,* accompany his picture. A silver figure 
ot the saint is said to have been once worn by sportsmen : his figure in 
our churches is commonly placed opposite the south door, or just within 
it ; abroad, at the gates and entrances, because it was held that whoever 
saw this image would be safe from pestilence. The Greek Christians re- 
presented St. Christopher with a dog's head, like Anubis, to show that 
ne was of the country of the Cynocephali. 

Herb Christopher is named from the saint. A magic power has been 
attributed to his staff in these lines from the British Apollo, p. 117:— 
Alas ! there's no need 
Of wings or of steed, 
St. Christopher's staff 'tis but mounting, 
You'll fly like a witch, 
With broom at her breech, 
Nor fear any tempests renoountring. 

St. Anne's Day. 

St. Anne, the mother of the Blessed Virgin, is celebrated on the 26th 
of July in the Latin and English churches, and on the 9th of December 
in the Greek church. By an ancient tract, written by Hippolytus the 
Martyr, it appears that St. Anne was third daughter of Matthew, a 
priest, by Mary his wife, and that she was married to Joachim in 



* Hence, probably, St. Christopher was ohosen as the sign of the old inn oppo- 
eite Eton College, and much frequented by the Etonians. 
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Galilee ; that Mary, the eldest sister of St. Anne, was married in Beth- 
lehem, and became the mother of Mary, snrnamed Salome ; and that 
Sobe, the other sister, was married in Bethlehem, and had for daughter 
Elizabeth, the mother of St. John the Baptist. The wedding-ring of 
Joachim and Anne has had its due share of veneration : it was kept hj 
the nuns of St. Anne, at Rome, and is said to have worked miracles ; it 
was stolen during the sacking of that city under the pontiHcate of 
Clement VII., but was wonder tully brought back and laid upon a stone 
by a crow. St. Anne is represented with a book in her hani 

St. Anne's Hill, near Chertsey, in Surrey, is named from a chapel 
erected on its summit about 1334, and dedicated to St. Anne : a rude 
fragment of a wall are the only remains. Near the top of the hill is a 
fine clear spring, which is stated to be seldom frozen over when other 
springs are so ; and bard by it lay a huge mass of brescia, which, in 
Aubrey's time, was called the Devil s Stone, the people believing it could 
not be moved, and that treasure was hid beneath it : the stone was, 
however, removed and destroyed many years ago. Near Eton is Queen 
Anne's Spring, so named from her being the first great personage 
who had recourse to it : Queen Charlotte had the water conveyed to 
Windsor Castle, and George III. had a stone placed over the spring, 
inscribed with a cipher ana date. 

The estimation in which the name of Anne was held is shown in the 
great number of thoroughfares in London called by her name, attri- 
butable to the important events of the reign of Queen Anne, and the 
extension then made in the metropolis. Her reign has been called the 
Augustan age of English literature. It produced Addison, Arbutlmot, 
Congreve, Pope, Prior, Steele, and Swift, writers of high excellence in 
their particular walks, but scarcely to be compared with the great poets 
of the age of Elizabeth, or with a few other illustrious names of a suc- 
ceeding generation, such as Milton and Dryden. 

St. Ignatius Loyola. 

Ignatius Loyola, founder of the Order of Jesus, or, as they are gene- 
rally called, the Jesuits, died on July 31st, 1556, in his 65 th year. He 
was 40 years of age when he first conceived the plan of his new Society, 
and it was ten years more before he could obtain the sanction of the 
Pope ; yet so rapid was its progress that before the death of Loyola, the 
Jesuits possessed upwards of 100 colleges, besides professed homes; and 
early in the 17th century, it was computed that there were upwards of 
20,000 Jesuits, all subject to one general, absolute and perpetual 

Loyola proposed to devote his plan enti'ely to — 1. The education of youth. 
S. Preaching, and otherwise instructing grown-up people. 3. Defending the 
Catholic Faith against heretics and unbelievers. 4. Propagating Christianity 
among the heathens and other infidels by means of missionaries. Two centuries 
and a quarter elapsed from the institution of the Jesuits to their suppression by 
Pope Ganganelli, in 1773 ; but in 1814, Pius VI I. revoked the brief of Ganga- 
nelli ; formally Betting it aside, and re-establishing the Society of JeauatUx^Y^ 
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the world. The Jesuits have rendered great services to education, literature, and the 
sciences. In so numerous a body as that of their Society, men of various tempers 
and opinions mint be found, some of whom, through a strained casuistry or 
fanatical zeal, arrived at totally different conclusions from those of the more sober 
and honeet part of the community. The Jesuits found their way into England 
under Elizabeth, in whose reign several of there were implicated in conspiracies 
against the Queen, for which they were executed : but the learned men of the 
Society had declared that no reason, political or religious, could justify an attempt 
against the life of a sovereign, however heretical. In the reign of James I., the 
Jesuit Garnet was tried for having participated in the Gunpowder Plot ; and 
after exhibiting throughout his examination a great aptitude for equivocation, he 
was condemned and executed. Hence Jesuitical came to be popularly employed 
for designing, cunning, prevaricating; and one of our latest lexicographers defines 
the Society as distinguished for craftiness ; "hence a Jesuit is a crafty person, an 
intriguer. " 

The missions of the Jesuits were most important, and in many respects beneficial. 
For example, writers of very different opinions— Ray nal, Montesquieu, Robertson, 
Muratori, Southey, and others, have done justice to the paternal administration of 
the J emits in Paraguay. 

In Farm-street, Berkeley-square, is the church of the Immaculate Conception, 
built at the expense of the Jesuits, and the first church ever possessed by the Order 
in London; it was opened in 1849. "Confraternities of the Bona Mora, of the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus, and the Immaculate Heart of Mary," are established in 
this church. The services are performed by Jesuits. 



August was named from Octavius Caesar, better known as Augustus, 
when the Senate, to pay the same tribute to him as bad already been 
rendered to Julius Caesar, in naming July, decreed that the succeeding 
month should take the name of Augustus, which we call August. The 
Saxons called it Wead-Monat-Wead, signifying a covering or garment, 
and thus they expressed the beauteous clothing of the ground in 
harvest. 

Gule of August, or Lammas Day, is explained by Gule, from the Celtic 
or British wvl or gule, signifying a festival or holiday, and meaning the 
holyday of St. Peter ad Vincula in this month, when the Peter-pence 
were paid. Lammas is by some derived from lamb-masse f from the 
tenants who held lands of the cathedral church in York, which is dedi- 
cated to St. Peter ad Vincula, holding their tenure by bringing a live 
lamb into the church at high mass. Others derive it from a Saxon word 
signifying loaf-mass or bread-mass ; because on this day our forefather! 
made an offering of bread from new wheat. 

At Exeter, this day is signalized by a fair, the charter of which is per- 
petuated by a glove of immense size, stuffed, and carried through the 
city on a long pole, decorated with flowers and ribbons, and attended 
with music, the parish-beadles, &c. It is afterwards placed on the top 
of the Guildhall, and then the fair begins ; on the removal of the glove, 
the fair terminates. 

The Anniversary of the Accession of the House of Brunswick to lit 
British Throne, August 1st, 1714, was formerly celebrated. "Doggeft 
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oat and Silver Badge" rowed for on this day, annually, on the Thames, 
as bequeathed by Thomas Dogjret, the comedian, in commemoration of 
le above event. His bequest is in the direction of the Fishmongers' 
bmpany, who have addea four money-prizes. They are presented to 
le winners after dinner at Fishmongers' Hall, on August 1st. 
Thomas Dogget was born in Dublin. He first appeared on the Dublin 
tage ; and subsequently, with Robert Wilks and Colley Cibber, became 
>int-manager at Drury-lane Theatre. He was a friend of Congreve, who 
vote for him the characters of Fondlewife in the Old Bachelor, and Ben 
i Love for Love. He died in 1721. 

Tom Dogget, the greatest sly drole in his parts, 

In acting was certain a master of arts ; 

A monument left — no herald is fuller, 

His praise is sung yearly by many a sculler ; 

Ten thousand years hence, if the world lasts so long, 

Tom Dogget will still be the theme of fheir song ; 

When old Noll, with great Lewis and Bourbon, are forgot, 

And when numberless kings in oblivion shall rot. 

Written on a Window-pane at Lambeth, Augvtt 1, 17S6. 

The Garrick Club possess an original portrait of Dogget. There is 
lso a small print of Dogget, representing him dancing the Cheshire 
Cound, with the motto, Ne sutor ultra crepidam. 

St. Wilfrid's Day. 

On the Saturday after Lammas Day, the inhabitants of Ripon, in 
forkshire, keep the festival in honour of their patron, St. Wilfrid, by 
ping out to meet his effigy, which is brought into the town with gro- 
esque ceremony ; and as St. Wilfrid was the reputed inventor of the 
•amut, the fiddle is not forgotten in this commemorative procession. 
:he effigy is described as a jolly, Dr. Syntax-like figure, with cocked hat 
nd top-boots, and he is carried about tied on a cart-horse. 

Next day, Wilfrid Sunday, is dedicated to St. Wilfrid, Archbishop of 
fork in the seventh century, to commemorate whose return from exile 
o his favourite monastery at Ripon, in the Saxon times, is the object of 
he festival. In the fine old minster wherein he is buried, full service is 
•erformed, and the praises of the great Saxon Saint are proclaimed. On 
Monday and Tuesday, horse-races have been held since the year 1713 : 
romen were formerly the riders at one of the races. 

The Transfiguration. 

Our Blessed Lord's glorified appearance on Mount Tabor is com- 
memorated on August 6th, in the Anglican Calendar. The Greek Church 
nstituted this festival as early as the year 700 ; but the Latins did not 
glebrate it until 1456, when Pope Callixtus passed a decree for its 
;eneral observance, to perpetuate the remembrance of the raising of the 
Jiege of Belgrade by Mahomet II. It is alleged, however, that this 

H 
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feast was observed at Rome in the fifth century. It was abolished in 
England at the Reformation ; but is still celebrated with much pomp 
and solemnity in the Greek and Latin churches. 

The Transfiguration of our Saviour, as recorded by St. Matthew xvii. and St 
Mark Ix. is proof of the recognition of each other by the Blessed. Moses and Eliai 
were talking with Jesus. Moses and Elias must then have been alive ; not two 
unknown, but two specific persons. It cannot properly be said that " Peter, and 
James, and John his brother," the disciples present, recognised those whom they 
had never known in life ; but the identity of Moses and Elias is declared, and that 
of course involves the question of recognition. Again, in the parable of Lazarus 
in Abraham's bosom, and the rich man in torment, identity of persons, and recog- 
nition after death, are presented to us as facts in the understood order of Provi- 
dence. — Mysteries of Life, Death, and Futurity, by Horace Welby. 1861. 

St. Lawrence's Day. 

St. Lawrence was a Spanish soldier, ordained in the third century, by 
Sixtus the Second, the then Bishop of Rome, of which church St. 
Lawrence became archdeacon. He was imprisoned, scourged, scorched 
with red-hot plates, and at last broiled on a gridiron, by order 
of the Emperor Valerianus, for refusing to give up the treasures of the 
church committed to his care. The flames, he is reported to have said, 
cooled rather than heated him. Many miracles are ascribed to the grid- 
iron on which he suffered, and to his remains. His death was comme- 
morated August 10th. 

The victory of St. Quintin was gained by the Spaniards over the 
French, according to the Calendar, on the day of St. Lawrence, 1567. 
Philip, therefore, as a thanksgiving to God, made a vow that he would 
build a church in the form of a gridiron, because, traditionally, it was by 
that instrument that St. Lawrence suffered martyrdom. This church, 
called the Escurial, was destined by Philip II. to be the burial-place of 
the Kings of Spain, and has continued to this day, where every deceased 
member of the royal house of Spain is carried for sepulture. 

The emblems of St. Lawrence are a book and a gridiron : in the QoUm 
Legend, the gridiron (an iron bed) has three bars lengthwise. 

The Assumption. 

The Assumption of the Virgin Mary, (August 15th,) was formerly* 
great festival ; and, upon this day, it was customary to implore blessings 
upon herbs, plants, roots, and fruits, bundles of which were taken to 
the church, and consecrated against hurtful things. Wordsworth has 
some exquisite lines on the eve of this Festival — meditations amid tic 
silent splendour of the midnight moon, in Italy : 

The watchman on the battlements partakes 
The stillness of the solemn hour; he feels 
The silence of the earth, the endless sound 
Of flowing water soothes him ; and the start, 
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Which in that brightest moonlight well nigh quenched, 

Scarce visible, as in the utmost depth 

Of yonder sapphire infinite are seen, 

Draw on with elevating influence 

Toward eternity, the attempered mind. 

If using on worlds beyond the grave he stands, 

And to the Virgin Mother silently 

Breathes forth her hymn of praise. 

The Virgin generally carries the child Jesus ; but lilies in a pot are 
ber never-failing symbols ; such was the sign, now the flower-pot. 

St. Eoche's Day. — Harvest. 

St. Roche or Rock, we read in the Golden Legend, was healed of a 
pestilence by revelation of an angel ; those who prayed to him believed 
themselves to be protected from any pestilence, and the expression, 
" sound as a roach, or rock, may have been derived from this mediaeval 
legend. His festival was formerly kept with appropriate music ; for in 
the churchwardens' accounts of St. Michael, i ork, 1518, is a charge 
"for writing of S. Royke Masse, 0/. 0*. 9d" — probably a new copy of 
the music. A principal church in Paris is dedicated to this saint. 

St. Roche is represented wearing boots and carrying a wallet, and he 
shows a boil on his thigh : by his side sits the dog, Qotarde's hound, with 
a loaf in his mouth, from his having brought the saint whole loaves at a 
time ; the boil shows the pestilence which had seized him. 

This day was formerly celebrated in England as a general Harvest- 
home, and was styled " the great August festival of the country." 

Harvest-home, from the Saxon hcerfett, q. d. herb-feast, is defined by Ash to be 
"the last load of the harvest, the feast at the end of the harvest ; a song sung at 
the end of the harvest ; the opportunity of gathering harvest-treasure." With us, 
the festival is doubtless as old as agriculture. Harvest-home customs include " the 
Queen of Harvest," who was anciently brought home with the last load of corn ; 
though an image was formerly thus richly dressed up, to represent the Roman 
Ceres, as recorded by Hentzner, in 1598, in a harvest-home at Windsor. Here, too, 
were the pipe and tabor, the latter taken from the timbrel of Miriam, as an accom- 
paniment to her song and victory after the passage of the Red Sea. Bloomfield 
has left us a picture of harvest-home in Suffolk, where the foremost man in the 
field was honoured with the title of" lord and at " the H or key," or harvest-home 
feast, he collected money from the farmers and visitors, to make a " frolic" after- 
wards, called the " largess" spending. But in Bloomfield's time this custom was 
going fast out; and it has now become the practice in many parts of the country 
to present the farm labourers with a small sum of money instead of the harvest 
supper. — Things not Generally Known. First Series. 

Leasing or Gleaning dates from three thousand years and upwards, 
as testified by Ruth. " If it were not then first instituted, it was se- 
cured and regulated by an especial ordinance of the Almighty to the 
Israelites in the wilderness, as a privilege to be fully enjovea by the 
poor of the land, whenever their triumphant armies should enter into 
possession of Canaan. By this law, in the field where the corn grew 
'clear riddance' was not to be made, the corners were to be left un- 
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reaped, and even the forgotten sheaf was not to be fetched away by the 
owner, but to be left for the ' poor and the stranger, the fatherless, 
and the widow.' " In some parts of England, " the Gleaner's Bell " is 
rung at the hour when the gleaners are allowed to enter the field, and 
expected to leave it. A Correspondent of The Times, in 1860, wrote 
from " a parish in Hertfordshire, as follows : — 

When the Gleaning time commences the treble bell is rung at 8 a.m. and 6 POL, 
for all the gleaners to begin and leave off together, as those who have children 
must be home by time, and cannot leave home early ; besides, if it were not for the 
evening bell, the poor people would be kept out so late that they would not be 
able to get their husbands' suppers ready. The custom only began here twenty- 
seven years ago (though in other parishes it is of longer duration), before which 
time women remember watching for the dawn at three o'clock in the morning to 
rush into the stubble, and staying out till eight in the evening. In this parish 
some boy is generally appointed to ring the bell daily till the fields are cleared, 
for which twopence for each house is paid him at the end of the gleaning time. I 
have heard of this being paid by the farmers in some parishes, but here it is paid 
by the poor women themselves. 

It may be remarked that of late years the gleaning has been much injured by 
farmers having the wheat cut by the scythe, and consequently using horse-drags; the 
" dragging!*" are often left on the ground long after the sheaves are carried, and the 
rule is not to allow gleaning till the draggings are carted ; they are sometimes left 
for weeks in heaps on the ground, and both they and the little scatterings are 
injured. Cutting with the sickle is much better in every way — 1. The long stubble 
being left is better for the land when ploughed. 2. There are not so many weeds 
carted with the straw. 8. There is better cover left for partridges ; and so con- 
vinced are some landlords of these benefits that they stipulate with the farmer to 
have all the wheat reaped with the sickle. 

St. Bartholomew's Day. 

This festival is celebrated on the 24th of August, (or 25tn at Rome,) 
and on June 11th in the Greek Church, in commemoration of the Apostle 
Bartholomew. He is, probably, the same as Nathanael, and is imagined 
to have carried the Gospel into Armenia, and converted the Lycaonians 
to Christianity. He is also supposed to have preached the Gospel in 
India. In the enumeration of the Apostle3, he is constantly mentioned 
in conjunction with Philip, by whom he was presented to Jesus, with 
this testimony to his character, " Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom is 
no guile." In Armenia, he suffered martyrdom, being flayed alive, 
according to the barbarous custom of the East. At Croyland Abbey 
little knives were given away, in allusion to the knife wherewith Bar- 
tholomew was flayed. Some of these knives, which are of all sizes, 
were quartered with three of the whips so much used by St. Guthlac, 
in one coat of arm3 borne by that house. 

We have in West Smith field two noble memorials of St. Bartholomew: 
the church of the Priory dedicated to him in the reign of Henry h ; 
and the Hospital connected with it about 1122. The church has some 
fine Norman work, as well as work of the early English and Perpendicular 
periods. In the Court-room of the Hospital is a picture of St. Bar- 
tholomew, holding a knife, as the symbol of his martyrdom. 
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Anciently, upon the Eve of St. Bartholomew, the scholars of the 
adon Grammar-schools used to repair to the churchyard of St. Bar- 
lomew, the Priory in Smithfield, where, " upon a bank boarded about 
ler a tree/' they opposed and answered, and " in the end the best 
>osers and answerers had rewards," " which made both good schcol- 



smselves for the obtaining of this garland." After the surrender of 
i priory, these disputations of scholars ceased ; but they were again 
ily for a year or twain) in the reign of Edward VI. revived in the 
ister of Christ's Hospital ; the prizes being silver bows and arrows. 
In the early part of the last century this practice was not quite 
tinct in Yorkshire : the disputations and examinations were carried on 
Lee fair, early in September. Formerly, when printing-offices had only 
per windows, these used to be renewed every St. Bartholomew's Day. 

Fhe Bartholomew Massacre, or the Bartholomew, is the name by which the 
inman slaughter of the Protestant* at Paris, in the year 1672, is known, because 
occurred on the 24th of August, St Bartholomew's Day. " The principal Pro- 
tan te were invited to Paris, under a solemn oath of safety, to celebrate the 
rriage of the King of Navarre with the sister of the French king. The queen 
rager of Navarre, a zealous Protestant, died before the marriage was celebrated, 
fc without suspicion of poison. The massacre commenced about twilight in the 
rning on the tolling of a bell of the church of St. Germain. Admiral Coligny 
a basely murdered in his own house, and then thrown out of a window, to gra- 
f the malice of the Duke of Guise. His head was afterwards cut off and pent 
the king (Charles XI.) and the queen mother, the bloody Catherine de Medicis; 

body, after a thousand indignities offered to it, was hung up by the feet on a 
tbet. The murderers then ravaged the whole city of Paris, and put to death 
>re than 10,000 persons of all ranks. Du Thou says: — "The very streets and 
nage* resounded with the groans of the dying, and of those who were about to 
murdered. The bodies of the plain were thrown out of the windows; or they 
re dragged through the streets ; and the blood flowed down the channels in 
)h torrents, that it seemed to empty itself into the neighbouring river. In short, 

innumerable multitude of men, women, and children were involved in one 
simon destruction ; and all the gates and entrances to the king's palace were 
smeared with blood." 

Prom Paris the massacre spread through the kingdom. The total number that 
1 in the slaughter has been estimated by Du Thou at 30,000 ; by Sully at 60,000 ; 
d by Perefix, a Popish historian, at 1 00,000. The new s of this atrocious murder 
ta received at Rome with unrestrained joy and delight : a universal jubilee was 
oclaimed by the Pope ; the guns of St. Angelo were fired ; and bonfires were 
hted in the streets. A medal was struck in the Pope's mint, with bis own head 
one side, and on the other a rude representation of the Massacre, with an angel 
andishing a sword, and bearing the Inscription, u Hugvnotorutn strages." — 
urar's Ecclesiastical Dictionary. 

On St. Bartholomew's Day, in 1662, the year in which the Act of 
niformity was passed, 2000 Non-conforming ministers were ejected 
om their benefices. The Festival was instituted in the year 1130. 
Imj centuries since, labour was forbidden on this day; and subse- 
lently only harvest-work was allowed by law. 
The* Sun-flower is in the Floral Directory St. Bartholomew's Star. 
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St. Augustine's Day. 

The anniversary (August 28th) of the death of this eminent father of 
the Church still retains a place in our Calendar, though the religious 
observance of it was abolished at the Reformation. He was a native of 
Africa, and brought up in the Christian faith by his mother Monica ; the 
preaching of St. Ambrose made a great impression on his mind, and 
induced him to study the writings of St. Paul, to which may be attri- 
buted the exemplary piety of his after-life, as well as the vigour and 
powerful reasoning found in his works. He retired with eleven com- 
panions to Hippo, of which place he was afterwards Bishop ; and here 
ne exercised himself in prayer and meditation day and night. At the 
siege of Hippo, dreading that it would fall into the hands of the enemy, 
he prayed to God that, before that calamity happened, he might be taken 
away. His prayer, it would appear, was answered, as he died during 
the third month of the siege, of fever, August 28th, a.d. 4-30. 

St. Augustine was the founder of one ot the oldest orders of monks, 
as well as of the Hermits of Augustine, or Austin Friars. They had a 
house in Broad-street, London, founded in 1243. Henry VIII. at the 
Dissolution, bestowed the mansion and grounds on William Paulet, first 
Marquis of Winchester, who made the house his town residence : hence 
Winchester-street, which contains some of the oldest and most pic- 
turesque houses in the metropolis. The church of the Augustines, re* 
servea by King Henry, was granted by his son, Edward VI., to the 
Dutch nation in London, to be their preaching place, and the right is 
enjoyed to this day : it has some fine Decorated windows, and on each 
painted window is inscribed' "Tem plum Jesu, 1550." It gives the 
name of Austin Friars to the street in which it is situated. 

St. Giles's Day. 

September was named to mark its position of seventh (Septem), month 
in the Alban Calendar — and from imber (shower); it being the com- 
mencement of the wet season in Home. The Saxons called it Qvrtt- 
Monath ; aerst, or barley, being then in perfection. After the establish- 
ment of Christianity, this month was called by the Saxons Halig-Monatk, 
Holy Month, from the numerous religious ceremonies observed in it. 

September had once nearly lost its name : that " tumour of a man," 
the Roman Emperor Commodus, said to have fought in the arena 730 
times, and to have received about 8000/. per day, assumed the name of 
Heracleus (Hercules), and changed the name of September to that of 
Heracleus , Dut, resigning this name as unworthy of his prowess, the old 
name of the month was restored. The month also bore, for a short 
period, the names of Germanicus, Antoninus, and Tacitus, given to it by 
these several Emperors. 
September the 1st is dedicated to St. Giles in the Calendar of the 
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iglish Church. This saint was a native of Athens, and came into 
anee in 715, having first disposed of his patrimony to charitable uses, 
e was afterwards made Abbot of the Abbey at Nismes. On one 
casion, he gave his coat to a sick mendicant, who was cured miracu- 
iisiv by putting it on. Hence he became the patron of beggars : he 
%& likewise the patron of cripples, and he is related to have raised the 
tad son of a prince to life, and made a lame man walk. He died in 750. 
As St. Giles avoided all high places, and sought out the sorrowful in 
mote spots, the church erected in his honour is always placed at the 
rtremity of a town or city. Thus, we have the St. Giles's of Oxford, 
orthambton, and Norwicn. But, more to our illustration is the St. 
ilea's of London, oriprinally a village in the north-west suburb, and 
lined from an hospital for lepers, dedicated to St. Giles : hence it was 
died St. Giles's- in-the Fields. It was noted for its numerous inns; it 
id also its mansions, but from very early times its population were, for 
le most part, poor. The association is still more evident in St. Giles's, 
ripplcgate, a parish upon the verge of old London, almost upon the 
it v wall. Its present church is the successor of an edifice founded in 
090, near the City wall postern, called Cripplegate from an adjoining 
ospital for lame people, (Camden,) or from the numerous cripples 
egging there. (Stow.) Hopping Giles is a cant term for one who limps. 
St. Giles is represented with a hind, its head in his lap, (from the one 
nat took refuge with him ;) and a branch of a tree sprouting before 
iui (the thorny bush not to be penetrated). 

Bartholomew Fair. 

This great Metropolitan Fair was formerly commenced on September 
ird, St. Bartholomew's Day, Old Style. It originated in two fairs or 
oarkets, proclaimed on the Eve of St. Bartholomew : one fair was 
granted to the Prior of St. Bartholomew, with fields for clothiers and 
Irapers, who had their booths and standings in the churchyard, the site 
low Cloth Fair ; this fair was granted by a charter of Henry I. ; 
md within its limits was held a Court of Pie-poudre, to punish infringe- 
nents upon the laws of the fair, its disputes, debts, &c. The second 
air, for the sale of cattle and goods, with tolls and profits, was granted to 
he City of London by Charles II., " to be held in the field of West Smith- 
ield." The " Cloth Fair" greatly declined from the reign of Elizabeth, 
md the Corporation licensed mountebanks, conjurors, &c, and allowed the 
lecond fair to be 14 days. Here were motions or puppet-shows of Jerusa- 
lem, Nineveh, and Norwich; and the Gunpowder Plot played nine times in 
in afternoon ; wild beasts, dwarfs, and other monstrosities ; operas, and 
tight-rope dancing, and sarabands ; dogs dancing the morris, and the 
hare beating the taoor ; Punchinello, and drolls of every degree. In 1708, 
the fair was curtailed to three days ; in 1840 it was festricted to 
one day : and it has since been discontinued. Yet the fair was once 
attended by the wealthy and high-born ; for we read of the Ladies 
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Russell, Northumberland, and Shaftesbury returning from Bartholomew 
Fair in 1670, loaded with fairings for themselves and children. 

Roasted pigs were among the chief attractions of this fair : the Pu- 
ritans railed against it ; " the very calling it a Bartholomew Pig, and to 
eat it so, is a species of idolatry," occurs in Ben Jonson's play of Bar- 
tholomew Fair, where Ursula, the pig- woman, tells us the price of the 
pigs : 5*., 5*. 6d., or even 6*., surely as dear in James the Hirst's time as 
a guinea lately. In a description or the fair in 1641,* we read of " the 
pig market, alias pasty-nook, now Pie Corner, where pigs are all hours of 
the day on the stalls, piping-hot, and would cry (if they could speak), 
* Come eat me !' " — Pig was not out of fashion when Ned Ward wrote 
his London S^y, in Queen Anne's time. Another luxury was the Bar- 
tholomew Fair ox, roasted whole, of which Osborne speaks. 



The New Style was adopted at London, September 2nd, 1752. 
The year did not always begin on the 1st of January, but was con- 
sidered as commencing on the 25th of March. This being the cause of 
great inconvenience, (especially in carrying on a correspondence with 
foreigners), was remedied in this country by an Act of Parliament, passed 
in 1751, by which it was enacted that the 1st of January, 1752, should 
be reckoned to be the first day of the year ; and eleven days in that 
year succeeding the 2nd of September (what would have been the 3rd 
being called the 14th), were thrown out. Accordingly, the year 1751 
had no January, February, nor March, up to the 24th inclusive; and 
September wanted eleven complete days.f 

According to Sir Harris Nicolas, the New Style was adopted as 
follows : — By Denmark, France, Holland, and most of the Low 
Countries (some towns excepted), most of Italy, Lorraine, Portugal, 



Poland in 1586; by Hungary, in 1587 ; by German and Swiss Protes- 
tants, and the remaining parts of Holland, &c, in 1700 ; by Tuscany in 
1749 or 1751 ; and by Sweden, in 1753. It is not yet adopted in Russia. 



* One of the perfect records of its class, and the last picture, drawnjrom the fyb, 
Of this great metropolitan fair, is that by William Hone, in his Every-day Book, 1836. 
It extends through two sheets of the work, and describes the fair of that year with 
Batch-like fidelity, from Hone's repeated visits, illustrated by several characteristta 
woodcuts by Samuel Williams, one of the most conscientious and artistic engraver* 
of his day. A large volume of the History of Bartholomew Fair, by J. B. Moriey, 
was published in 1858 ; but nothing can exceed Hone's faithful transcript, tide* 
by his own taste for the odd, out-of-the-way, and grotesque. 

t An effort was made to reform the Calendar in this country as early M the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, 1584-5, and a Bill for that purpose read a second tint 
in the House of Lords, after which no notioe occurs in the Lords* Journals of tfct 
proposed measure. 
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The Great Fire of London. 

The Anniversary of the Great Fire, Sept. 2nd, ] 666, was long kept as a 
oliday at some of our public offices ; and by regulation, the black 
word of the Lord Mayor is to be used on this day, when formerly, the 
jord Mayor and Sheriffs went to St. Paul's in their black gowns, 
nd no chains, and heard a sermon. Lilly, the Astrologer, foretold both 
he Great Fire and the Plague, as follows : — 

Tn the year 1656 the aphelium of Mars, who is the general 1 signification of 
in ^ land, will be in Virgo, which is assuredly the ascendant of the English mo- 
arciiy, bat Aries of the kingdom. When this abais, therefore, of Marshall appear 
n Virgo, who shall expect less than a strange catastrophe of human a flairs in the 
ommon wraith, monarchy, and kingdom of England ? There will then, either in 
v about these times, or near that year, or within ten years more or less of that time, 
ppear in this kingdom f>o strange a revolution of fate, so grand a catastrophe and 
Teat mutation unto this monarchy and government, as never yet appeared ; of 
rhich. as the times now stand, I have no liberty or encouragement to deliver my 
tpinion, — only # will be ominous to London, unto her merchants at sea, to her traffique 
t larul, to her poor, to her rich, to all sorts of people inhabiting in her or her liberties, 

IT REASON OF SUNDRY FIRES AND A CONSUMING PLAGUE. 

This prediction, in 1666, led to Lilly's being examined by a committee of the 
Ioui»eof Commons, not, as has been supposed, that he might " discover by the 
tars who were the authors of the Fire of London," but because the precision with 
rhich he was thought to have foretold the event gave birth to a suspicion that he 
ras already acquainted with them, and privy to the (supposed) machinations which 
lad brought about the catastrophe. 

Defoe describes the Monument as " built in the form of a candle," 
;he top making " a handsome gilt flame like that of a candle." We have 
leard this gilt vase of flames jesuitically described as representing the 
3ity Swordbearer's cap. 

the Great Fire broke out at about, one o'clock on Sunday morning, 
September 2nd, and raged nearly four days and four nights. It con- 
mmed almost five-sixths of the whole City ; and without the walls, it 
cleared a space nearly as extensive as the one-sixth part left unburnt 
rithin. Tne flames extended their ravages over a space of ground 
3qual to an oblong square of a mile ana a half in length, and half a 
mile in breadth. One of the inscriptions on the Monument states that 
H the ruins of the City were 436 acres [viz. 373 acres within the walls, 
Mid 63 without them, but within the liberties] ; that of the 3ix-and- 
twenty wards, it utterly destroyed fifteen, and left eight others shattered 
and half-burnt; and that it consumed eighty-nine churches, four of 
the City gates, Guildhall, many public structures, hospitals, schools, 
libraries, a great number of stately edifices, 13,200 dwelling-houses, 
Hid 460 streets." A curious pamphlet upon the Burning of London, 
first published in 1667, estimates the loss at 7,335,000/.; bat it is be- 
lieved to have been nearer 10,000,000/. sterling. 

Not more than six persons lost their lives in the Fire. The offensive 
legends charging the Roman Catholics with being the incendiaries were 
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added in 1681 ; obliterated in the reign of James II., hut recut deeper 
still in the reign of William III., and ultimately erased in 1831. 

The Great Fire was thought to verify an old prophetical saying of 
Mother Shipton's— that Lincoln was, London is, and York shall be, the 
greatest city of the three. 

Holyrood Day. 

The Feast of the Exaltation of the Cross, or Holyrood Day, formerly 
kept in England, Sept. 14th, was instituted in the seventh century, to 
commemorate the recovery of the True Cross by the Emperor Heracliua, 
from Chosroes the Persian, who had carried it away from Jerusalem. 

Of its restoration to Jerusalem, the following legend is narrated. The Emperor, 
attired in his imperial robes, bore it upon his back along the road where it had 
once been carried by the Saviour ; but when he came to the gate leading to Mount 
Calvary, an insuperable resistance checked his progress. The Emperor and his 
attendants stopped in mute amazement ; but Zacharias, the bishop of Jerusalem, 
better divined the cause. w Consider," he said, M O Emperor, whether that tri- 
umphal ornament, in one who bears the Cross, is accordant with the humility and 
poverty of Christ." Heraclius, struck by his words, threw off his robes, and with 
bared feet, and clad in a plebeian garment, found no difficulty in carrying the 
cross to the church on Mount Calvary, whence it had been taken by the Persians. 

Hone mentions, from an old manuscript, that at Eton School was a 
play-day, (probably Sept. 1 4th,) when the scholars wrote verses on the 
fruitfulness of autumn, and the deadly cold of the coming winter, and 
then went out to gather nuts, which they presented to their masters. 
This day, they say, is called Holy-rood day, 
And all the youth are now a nutting gone. 

Grim, the Collier of Croydon. 

The emblem of the Exaltation is a king kneeling and worshipping the 
Cross, held by a person in heaven. 

St. Ferrol's Day. 

September 18th is dedicated by the Western Church to St. Ferrol, "a 
tribune or colonel " at Vienne, in France, where he suffered martyrdom, 
a.d. 304. The Anniversary of this Saint is celebrated at Marseilles 
with great pomp : the houses and ships are decorated with flags and 
streamers; and a procession passes under several arches hung with 
boughs, before it stops at the altars, which are covered with flowers. In 
the pageant are gardeners, who carry wax-tapers ornamented with flowers, 
as well as vegetables and fruits, and nests of birds ; butchers in lonff 
tunics and hats a la Henri IV., armed with hatchets and cleavers, ana 
leading a fat ox dressed with garlands and ribbons, and the horns gilt. 
There are also in the procession young girls in white, adorned with 
flowers ; maidens dressed as nuns and sisters of charity ; boys as angels, 
abbots, and monks, &c. The streets are strewed with flowers, and the 
procession having reached the Quay, the prelate here blesses the seamen 
of the port, and bell-ringing and music succeed. 



Crack-nut Sunday. 



St. Matthew's Day. 

Matthew, called also Levi, was the son of Alphaeus, and a native of 
klilee. Though a Jew, he was a publican, or collector of the Roman 
axes : i.e. taking the customs on persons and goods passim? over the 
jake of Genesareth. While thus employed, he was commanded by our 
dessed Lord to "follow him," which he did instantly. After our Lord's 
scension, Matthew continued, with the other Apostles, to preach the 
fospel in Judea. He is thought to have died a natural death. St. 
Matthew is the earliest as well as the longest of the four Gospel writers, 
ind relates some very remarkable facts not noticed by the other Evan- 
gelists. His Gospel was originally written in Hebrew, and translated 
nto Greek, when, after the destruction of Jerusalem, the language, and 
rferything connected with the Jews, was held in great contempt. 

St. Matthew's Festival (Sept. 21) was instituted 1090, and is celebrated 
m the Church of England. On this day, the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, 
Sheriffs, and Governors of the several Royal Hospitals in London, hear a 
lermon preached at Cbristchurch, Newgate-street, and then repair to the 
treat hall in Christ's Hospital, where two orations are delivered, one in 
Latin, and the other in English, by the two senior grammar-scholars, 

St. Maurice's Day. 

The 22nd of September is the festival of St. Maurice and his Com- 
panions of the Theban legion, who are said to have been cut to pieces 
by the rest of the army, by order of the Emperor Maximian, m the 
Valais, at the spot where the present town of St. Maurice is situated, 
because they would not offer sacrifice. Here is an ancient abbey, whose 
mitred abbot bears the title of count, and is immediately subordinate to 
the Pope. There is annexed to the abbey a college, in which the classics, 
mathematics, physics, history, and geography are taught. 

This saint is represented carrying a fullers club ; or he is expounding 
a book held before him by a young man. 

Crack-nut Sunday. 

Within the memory of aged parishioners of Kingston-upon-Thames, 
the congregation in the parish-church were accustomed to crack nwt$ 
daring Divine Service, on the Sunday next before the eve of St. Michael's 
Bay. Young folks and old alike joined in the cracking; and the custom 
Is thought to have had some connexion with the choosing of the Corpo- 
ration officers on Michaelmas Day, and of the annual feast attending it. 
8tilJ, the oddity was not peculiar to Kingston; for Goldsmith makes 
bis Vicar of Wakefield say of his parishioners: "They kept up the 
Christmas carol, sent true-love knots on Valentine morning, eat pan- 
cakes at Shrovetide, showed their wit on the first of April, and religi- 
ously cracked nuts on Michaelmas Eve." 
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Michaelmas Day. 

The Festival of St. Michael and all Angels on September 29th, was in- 
stituted in the year 487, to commemorate the ministry of these Holy 
Angels, the messengers of goodwill towards men. St. Michael was also 
esteemed the protector of the Christian Church. 

At the Reformation, though the worship of angels was expressly con- 
demned as superstitious and idolatrous, this festival was preserved, but 
restrained to its original intent, of returning thanks to God, who, to use 
the words of the Collect for the day, " lias constituted the service of 
men and angels in a wonderful order," and to pray that they may con- 
tinue to succour and defend us on earth as they do constantly serve God 
in heaven. 

The reason of Michael being specially named, to the exclusion of 
Gabriel, or Raphael, names also contained in Scripture — although, ac- 
cording to the classification of angels recognised in the Middle Ages, he 
belonged to the third or lowest of the three hierarchies into which the 
angelic hosts were divided — is to be found in the more active part 
assigned to him in Sacred Writ, or inferred from what is there men- 
tioned. For he, as the prince of the Jews, was considered to be the 
destroyer who smote the first-born of Egypt, the angel who led the 
children of Israel through the Wilderness ; and as the prince now of the 
true spiritual Israel, the Church, he it is who is represented as casting 
down the devil when there was war in heaven ; and who is the guardian 
of Paradise, the keeper of the souls of men. 

But the immediate cause of the institution of this festival in his honour is said 
to have been the following circumstance : — On Mount Gargan, about forty miles 
from Siponto, in Apulia, is a cavern, at the entrance whereof, a rich man of 
Siponto, at some time in the fourth century — the date is variously fixed in aj>. 
820 and 890 — found a stray ox, of which he was in search. He shot at it with an 
arrow ; but the weapon rebounded, and wounded the shooter. Terrified at this 
phenomenon, he consulted the bishop of the place, who instituted a three days' 
Hut ; when the archangel Michael appeared to him, announced his name, and pro- 
mised to take the city under his protection. The 8th of May is assigned as the 
date of this apparition. The promise of protection was fulfilled in a battle between 
the Christian Sipontines and the Pagan Neapolitans, when the archangel again 
appeared to the Bishop of Siponto before the mysterious cavern, and assured him 
of victory. This was secured by a fearful storm of thunder and lightning accom- 
panied by a trembling of the earth. After these twofold appearances, the bishop 
was anxious to dedicate a church on the sacred spot to St. Michael, but hesitated. 
.... He had not long to wait, before Michael again appeared, and stated that it 
was unnecessary to build him a church, as he would found and consecrate one 
himself, where divine service might be performed the next day. The next morn- 
ing, accordingly, the bishop and people entered the cavern, and found a magnifi- 
cent church, excavated from the rock, with three altars, and a fountain of the 
sweetest water, dropping into a glass basin suspended by a silver chain. In me- 
mory of so remarkable a circumstance, the Pope consecrated the 29th of Sep- 
tember in honour of St. Michael and All holy Angels. — Neale's Feasts and Fasts. 

St. Michael is represented in armour, with a cross or scales, weigh* 
ing souls. In the legend he is in armour winged, in one hand holding 
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. sword, in the posture of going to strike, in the other a cross bottonee. 
lis design, according to Handle Holme, is a banner having on it a cross ; 
nd he is armed as representing victory, with a dart in one hand, and a 
;ross on his forehead. Bishop Horsley and others consider Michael 
mly another designation for the Son of God. We may add, as a certain 
biblical truth, that the Lord Himself is always meant, in an eminent 
lense, by any angel named as his minister ; and He is called the Angel 
>f the Covenant, because He embodied in his person the whole power 
aid representation of the angelic kingdom, as the messenger, not olsepa- 
•ate and temporary command, but of the whole Word in its fulness. 

The church of St. Michael, in Cornhill, has recently been redecorated 
rith a series of wood carvings of great beauty, bv W. G. Rogers ; a few 
Deing characteristic of the patron saint, and all the subjects selected 
rith excellent judgment. 

Michaelmas Day is, in England, one of the four quarterly terms on 
grhich rents are paid. The election 6f public officers is common on this 
iay, perhaps derived from the opinion of guardian genii and titular 
spirits as defenders of cities and persons. On this day is elected the 
Lord Mayor of London. 

It was an old notion that there would be as many floods as the moon 
was days old on Michaelmas Day. In the autumnal garden, the day 
is florally commemorated :— 

The Michaelmas Daisy, among the dead weeds, 
Blooms for St. Michael's valorous deeds. 

The custom of Eating Goose on Michaelmas Bay has much exercised 
the ingenuity of antiquaries ; and is referred by some to a goose being 
the dish before Queen Elizabeth, when the news was brought of the 
defeat of the Spanish Armada. But the practice can be traced to the 
previous century ; since bringing a goose " fit for the lord's dinner " on 
this day appears to have been customary in the time of Edward IV.; and 
that it was common before the Armada victory is shown in the following 
passage from Goscoigne, who died in 1577, eleven years before the event: — 

And when the tenaantes cone to pay their quarter's rent, 

They bring some fowle at Midsummer, a dish offish at Lent; 

At Christmas a capon, at Michaelmas a goose ; 

And somewhat else at New Yere's tide,/or/eare their lease flies loose. 

The most probable reason is that Michaelmas Day was a great festival, 
and geese at that time were most plentiful. In Paris, both goose and 
turkey are commonly eaten on this day. 

In Scotland was made on this day, St. Michael's or Bannock Cake, of 
which, after a turn round the church, all the family and visitors ate. 

Presentation of Sheriffs. 

The Sheriffs of London and Middlesex are chosen by the Livery, but 
are presented for the ajiproval of the sovereign on the morrow of the 
Feast of St. Michael, September 30th. 
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It was formerly the custom for the newly -elected Sheriff!? to proceed on thi* day 
to the Court of Exchequer, at Westminster, accompanied by the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen, when the Recorder introduced the Sheriffs, and detailed their family 
history, and the Cursi tor- Baron signified the sovereign's approval ; the writs and 
appearances were read, recorded, and filed, and the Sheriffs and senior under- 
sheriff took the oaths ; and the late Sheriffs presented their accounts. The 
Crier of the court then made proclamation for one who did homage for the Sheriffs 
of London to 44 stand forth and do his duty ;" when the senior Alderman below 
the chair rose, the usher of the court handed him a bill-hook, and held in both 
hands a small bundle of sticks, which the Alderman cut asunder, and then cut 
another bundle with a hatchet. Similar proclamation was then made for the Sheriff 
of Middlesex, when the Alderman counted six horse-shoes lying upon the table, and 
sixty-one hob-nails handed in a tray ; and the numbers were declared twice. 
The sticks were thin peeled twigs, tied in a bundle at each end with red tape ; 
the horse-shoes were of large size, and very old; the hob-nails were supplied 
fresh every year. By the first ceremony the Alderman did suit and service for 
the tenants of a manor in Shropshire, the chopping of sticks betokening the custom 
of the tenants supplying their lord with fuel. The counting of the horse shoes 
and nails was another suit and service of the owners of a forge in St Clement 
Danes, Strand, which formerly belonged to the City, but no longer exists. 

The presentation is no longer made in the Court of Exchequer, but 
in a more private manner. 

St. Francis's Day. 

. St. Francis, the founder of one of the four orders of Mendicant Friars 
called Franciscans, was born at Assisi, in Umbria, in 1182. He was at 
first a young man of dissolute manners, but through a fit of sickness he 
retired into solitude and mortified himself severely. His father threw 
him into prison, but ineffectually; and then carried him before the 
Bishop of Assisi, to make him renounce all title to the paternal posses- 
sions, which he did, and stripped off all his clothes, even to bis shirt. He 
then induced many others to devote themselves, as he had done, to the 
poverty which he considered as enjoined by the Gospel ; and his Order 
increased so fast, that in a few years 5000 friars of it were present at a 
chapter. He went into the Holy Land, and endeavoured, but in vain, to 
convert the Sultan Meledin ; and offered to throw himself into the flames 
to prove his faith in what he taught. He returned soon after to Assisi, 
where he died, Oct. 4th, 1226, and was canonized by Pope Gregory DL : 

He was ennobled in his life by many miracles, .... and the very death, 
which is to all men horrible and hateful, he admonished them to praise it. And 
also he warned and admonished death to come to him, and said, 44 Death, my 
sister, welcome be you 1" And when he came at the last hour, he slept in our 
Lord ; of whom a friar saw the soul, in manner of a star, like to the moon hi 
quantity, and the sun in clearness. — Golden Legend. 

The Franciscans came to England in 1224 ; they had their first house 
in Canterbury, and their second in London ; the latter upon the site of 
Christ's Hospital. Here, on the Feast of St. Francis, the mayor and 
aldermen were anciently received in grand procession as founders. 
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St. Ethelreda's Day. 

October, though from the age of Numa it has been the tenth month 
>f the year, derives its name from its original position in the Alban Ca- 
endar; being compounded of Octo, eight; ana imber, a shower. The 
Saxons caileait Wyn Monath, or the Wine- Month; and also, Wynter- 
Fyifytk, from the approach of Winter. 

Ethelreda was the daughter of Anna and Heriswitha, king and queen 
>f East Anglia, and she was born at Exning, then the capital of that 
ringdom — now a little village in a detached part of Suffolk, that lies 
like an island in the eastern portion of Cambridgeshire. 

Ethelreda early embraced a resolution of perpetual virginity. She was twioe 
wedded, first to Tonbert, Prince of the Gervii ; and some years after bis decease, 
to Egfrid, King of Northumberland : but both her marriages were merely nominal. 
EgfHd, in compliance with her earnest prayers and tears, reluctantly consented to 
her taking the veil under his aunt, St. Ebbe, at Cold Ingham. She had not, how- 
ever, taken op her abode in that convent, when she learnt that the king wax about 
to bring her back by force to his palace. The venerable Ebbe advised immediate 
flight; and, with two females, Ethelreda set forth on her pilgrimage. Crossing 
the Humber, she reached Wintringham, and remained for some time in a neigh- 
bouring village. Hence she proceeded southward through Lincolnshire, till, weary 
with her Journey, she sat down in a pleasant nook, and fell asleep. She had placed 
her pilgrim's staff at her head, and (says the legend) on waking, found it had grown 
Into a shady tree, and had protected her, during her repose, from the rays of the 
sun. At leugth she arrived In the Isle of Ely, which had been settled on her by 
her first husband; and here, gathering around her a band of devoted maidens, she 
laid the foundation of an abbey ; she built a church ; and finally, in 678, bhe com- 
menced building a monastery, upon which she expended all that she possessed. 
St. Wilfrid, on bearing of the progress that the new abbey was makiog, hastened 
to Ely, and gave abbatical consecration to St. Ethelreda. Henceforth her life 
was peace. At length she was seised with a painful swelling in the neck, which 
she acknowledged a just punishment for the pride she had formerly taken in 
wearing necklaces. On June 28rd, 679, "she went from the desert of this world, 
with angeW for her companions, into the Joys of that which is to come." On the 
17th of October, in the same year, her remains were trauslated to the Church of 
St. Mary, which Ethelreda had herself built. 

St. Ethelreda's name, by abbreviation, became corrupted to Auldry 
or Audry, by which latter she is still denominated in the Isle of Ely. 
As at the fair held at this place much ordinary but showy lace was usually 
sold, St. Audry's lace soon became proverbial, and from that cause, 
tawdry, a corruption of St. Audry, has become a common expression to 
denote not only lace, but other articles which are more gaudy than of 
real value ; or " ridiculously gay." Bailey, in his Dictionary, has — 

Tawdry, (as Dr. Thomas Henshaw and Skinner suppose, of knots and ribbons, 
bought at a fair, anciently held in the Chapel of St. Awdrey, St. Audrey, or 
Ethelred), ridiculously or fiauntingly gay, meanly showy, fine without grace or 
elegance. It is used both of things and persons wearing them. 

Southey conjectures that St. Audrv may have worn the lace which 
afterwards bore her name, to conceal the scrofulous appearance on her 
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neck ; and that from this, when it was afterwards worn as an ornament, 
which was common and not costly, the word tawdry may have been take* 
to designate any kind of coarse and vulgar finery. 

St. Luke's Day. 

Of this holy person the New Testament gjives us very little information. 
He is not mentioned in the Gospels, nor is he supposed to have been 
converted to Christianity till after the death of the Saviour. It is, how- 
ever, evident that he accompanied St. Paul in the greater part of his 
journeyings ; and his Gospel is, with good reason, supposed to have been 
written under his sanction, as that of St. Mark was under St. Peter's. 
St. Luke's Gospel is written in elegant Greek, and there is a tradition 
that he was a Greek by birth, but became a proselyte to Judaism early 
in life. Of his conversion to Christianity we know nothing. He was a 
well-educated man, and is thought to have been an eye-witness of many 
of the events he relates, and to have been in the habit of keeping a journal 
of events, which he used in composing his histories. He is supposed to 
have died at the age of eighty, or eighty-four, by a natural death, as 
there is no mention of his martyrdom. 

From Coloss. iv. 14, and from the testimony of Eusebius, Jerome, and 
other earlv writers, it appears that Luke was a physician ; another trar 
dition makes him a painter, but this is little credited. The usual oath 
of William Rufus was, " By the face of Christ, depicted by St. Luke." 
He is the patron saint of the Painter-Stainers' Company, who hold their 
Election Feast on St. Luke's Day, October 18th : and among the pic- 
tures in the Company's Hall is Van Somer's St. Luke writing his Gospel 

Drake, in his Eboracum, describes St. Luke's Day as known in York 
by the name of Whip-Dog Day, from a strange custom schoolboys use 
here of whipping all the dogs that are seen in the streets that day. 
Tradition ascribes this custom, on this day, to the times of Popery, a dog 
having swallowed a consecrated pax which a priest let fall : the dog was 
killed, and thence began a persecution which lasted until our times, when 
it was forbidden by a Lord Mayor of York. 

In the Golden Legend, St. Luke is sitting before a reading-desk, be- 
neath which appears an ox's head, " because he devised about the prest- 
hode of Jes. Christ." 

St. Crispin's Day. 

October 25th has been for centuries a red-letter day in the calendar 
of the shoemakers, being the festival of their patron saint. 

Crispin and Crispinian, are said to have been two Roman youths of good 
birth, brothers, who in the third century went as Christian missionaries 
to France, and preached for some time at Soissons. In imitation of 8fc 
Paul, who wrought as a tent-maker, they supported themselves by 
working at the trade of the shoemaker by night, while they preached 
during the day. They were successful in converting the people to Chris- 
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inity until arrested in their course by Ricitus Varius, governor under 
ie Emperor Maximilian. Butler in his Lives of the Saints, says — " They 
ere victorious over this most inhuman judge by the patience and con- 
ancy with which they bore the most cruel torments, and finished their 
rarse by the sword about the year 287." Their bodies were translated 
i Rome, and interred in St. Lawrence's Church ; they are, also, tra- 
tionally stated to have been buried near Lydd, in Kent, where a heap 
: stones is to this day called "Crispin's Grave." The two young 
artyrs were canonized, and a splendid church was built to their 
mour at Soissons in the sixth century. The shoemaker craft often 
debrated the day set apart for these saints in the calendar with pro- 
issions, in which Crispin and Crispinian, an Indian prince, and some 
;her personages, were represented in splendid antique dresses. Some- 
mes a coronation was part of the ceremony ; for there was a notion 
lat Crispin was a Royal personage, and hence we find the shoemakers, 
i Scotland at least, assuming for their arms a leather knife surmounted 
f a crown, and styling themselves the Royal craft. 
Shakspeare has perpetuated the memory of this festival by the speech 
hich he has given to Henry V., before the battle of Agincourt : — 

This day is called the Feast of Crispian : 
He that outlives this day, and comes safe home, 
Will stand a-tiptoe when this day is named, 
And rouse him at the name of Crispian : 
He that shall live this day, and see old age. 
Will yearly, on the vigil, feast his neighbours. 
And say to-morrow is St. Crispian. 

80 popular were these saints in mediaeval times, that in France, as 
^11 as in England, two societies were established, entitled Freres Cor- 
onniers, Brother Shoemakers — the one under the protection of St. 
Irispin, the other of his martyred brother ; the produce of whose labours 
ras paid into a common stock, to support the monks of each society, 
ud give the surplus to the poor. 

In an old romance, a prince of the name of Crispin is represented 
s having exercised " shoemaking," and thence is supposed to be de- 
lved, as applied to it, the expression of "the Gentle Craft." The 
taints are represented as two men at work in a shoemaker's shop. 

St. Simon and St. Jude. 

This feast (October 28th) was superstitiously considered rainy, as 
rell as that of St. Swithin ; and this probably because the autumnal 
-ains began on or about that day. In an old play occurs : "I know it 
is well as I know 'twill rain on Simon and Jude's Day." And we learn 
irom Holinshed that, in 1536, when a battle was appointed to have been 
'ought upon this day between the king's troops and the rebels in York* 
ihire, so great a quantity of rain fell upon the eve thereof, as to prevent 
(be battle taking place. 

I 
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Allhallow Even. 

October 31st is the great festival of the month, the vigil of All Saints' 
Day, or Allhallow Even. It is the time, of all other times, when super- 
natural influences prevail, when there is a universal walking abroad of 
spirits — a night of sure divination. In Scotland this is especially the 
belief of the rustic mind : Burns says : — " it is thought to oe a night 
when witches, devils, and other mischief-making beings are all abroad on 
their baneful midnight errands." Historians have remarked how often 
the season has been distinguished by its tempests. Apples and nuts 
are the means of divination employed on this night. In the North of 
England it is called Nutcrach Night : Goldsmith, in his Vicar of Wake* 
field, relates of a farmer's family, that they "religiously cracked nuts on 
Allhallow Eve." Gay thus describes the rustic sacrifice :— 
Two hazel nuts I threw into the flame, 
And to each nut I gave a sweetheart's name : 
This with the loudest bounce me sore amazed, 
That in a flame of brightest colour blazed : 
As blazed the nut, so may thy passion grow. 
For 'twas thy nut that did so brightly glow ! 

At Ripon, in Yorkshire, on this Even, "the good woman makes a cake 
for every one in the family ;" a similar custom is practised in Warwick- 
i hire. In brief, the flinging nuts into the fire to propitiate matrimony, is 
thus practised : if the nuts lie still, and burn together, they prognosticate 
a happy marriage, or hopeful love ; but if they bounce and fly asunder, 
the sign is unpropitious. In Ireland there is a like custom ; and Burns has 
commemorated its "sports, cheep and cheery" in the West of Scotland: 
Some merry, friendly countra focks 

Together did convene 
To burn their nuts, and pou their stocks. 
And haud their Halloween 
Fu blythe that night. 

Another sport is to dive for apples, and to catch at them when stuck 
npon the end of a stick, crossed by another with lighted candles at the 
ends ; and that with the mouth only, their hands bein» tied behind the 
players' backs. There are or were other divinations on this Eve — as eating 
the apple at the glass, running round the stack three times ; bonfires, 
ringing of bells, and feasting. In North Wales there are similar 
customs. In former times this celebration closed the festivity of the 
harvest, and was the last joyful feast of the ecclesiastical year. 

All Saints' Day. 

November, the ninth (Novem) month in the Alban Calendar, became 
the eleventh by the insertion of January and February at the beginnte 
of the vear. Its name and term of thirty days have remained unchanged 
while the other months have been lengthened and curtailed at plearafe 
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nr ancestors called it Blot monath, from the Saxon blotan, to slay ; for, 
this month they killed and salted the beeves, bacon*, and muttons, that 
ere to furnish forth the Winter's hospitable board. 
All Saints' Festival (November 1st), or, as it was originally called, 
tthallow Even Mass, was instituted by Boniface IV., when he obtained 
emission from the Emperor Phocas, to convert the Pantheon at Rome 
to a Christian church : it was ordered to be kept in memory of the 
irgin and All Martyrs, on the 12th or 13th of May; but, three cen- 
rries later, it was transferred to November 1st, and All Saints substi- 
rted for All Martyrs ; this day being set apart for their general com- 
icmoration, so that none who deserve to be commemorated by the 
hurch should be omitted. Bells used formerly to be rung on this ie»dt, 
ad on the Vigil throughout the night, when also bonfires were lie. 

The memories of the Saints, [gays the pious Jeremy Taylor.] are precious to 
od t and, therefore, they ought also to be so to us ; and such persons who serve 
lod by holy living, industrious preaching, and religious dying, ought to have their 
ames preserved in honour, and God be glorified in them, and their holy doctrines 
nd lives published and imitated: and we by so doing give testimony to the 

rticle of the communion of saints The holiday is best kept by giving 

rod thanks for the excellent persons, apostles or martyrs, we then remember, and 
y imitating their lives : this all may do. 

The Lansdowne MS., No. 1039, No. 8, records : " It was an old 
Cnglish custom to provide seed cake, to entertain the ploughmen after the 
easou of sowing wheat, which was commonly on All Saints' Night.". 
All Souls is the following night.) 

Wife, sometime this week, if ye weather hold cleart, 
An end of wheat* soweing we make for the yeare; 
Remember you, therefore, though I do it not, 
The seed cake, the pasties, the furmenty pot. — Tuner. 

All Souls' Day. 

All Souls 3 Day, (Nov. 2nd,) is set apart by the Roman Catholic 
uhurch for a solemn service for the repose of the dead : in this country, 
the day was formerly observed by ringing the passing bell, making soil 
aUes, messing beans, and other customs. Various tenures were held by 
lervices to be performed on this day. 

The nut and apple omens of Hallow Even were continued on this 
Jay. Soul-mass cakes were given to the poor; and at Hallowasse, 
frankincense was newly provided. Many Jire customs of this day have 
been referred to the practices of the Druids. Gen. de Vallancey savs, 
the 1st of November was dedicated to the angel presiding over fruits, 
seeds, &c, and was therefore called La Mas ubhol, i.e., tie day of the 
apple-fruit, and being pronounced Lamasool, the English have corrupted 

to a composition made on this eve, of roasted apples, sugar, and ale, 
Called Lamostoool: this festival the General makes of Oriental origin, 
j Prayers and masses were said for the dead, and to the remem- 
fc&uce of the death which awaited the living. The altars were hung 
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with black, men kneeled upon the graves of their relations, and strewed 
them with flowers, and held lonely vigils, and strengthened their own 
hearts. During this lugubrious festival, it was the custom, as in Italy 
at present, for persons to wear mourning. 

Aubrey relates that, in his time, in Shropshire, &c, there was set 
upon the table a high heap of soul cakes, lying one upon another, like 
the picture of the shewbread in the old Bibles. 

St. Winifrede's Day. 

St. Winifrede, whose feast is kept on November 3rd, was a noble 
British virgin, who suffered martvrdom in the seventh century. Her 
head was smitten off by a Welsh Tarquin, named Caradoc, who instantly 
met with his reward in being swallowed up by the earth. The lady's 
head bounded down the hill, at which the catastrophe occurred, at Holy- 
well, in Flintshire ; and stopping near the churcn, a copious spring of 
water burst from the place where it rested, and which, to this dav, is 
called St. Winifrede's Well. A holy man, named St. Beuno, is related 
to have taken up the head and fitted it so cleverly on the body, that the 
parts re-united, and St. Winifrede survived the adventure fifteen jean. 

St. Winifrede took the veil, and afterwards became abbess of a convent 
at Gwytherum, in Denbighshire, where she died and was interred ; but 
in the reign of King Stephen her remains were removed to Shrewsbury. 

The veracious history — for the hill, the fountain, the blood/ and the 
moss, remain as evidences of its truth — has been commemorated by an 
elegant Gothic structure in the Perpendicular style, erected by the 
Stanley family, in the reign of Henry V II., against the side of the hill 
from which the water issues; and it forms a crypt under a small chapel 
contiguous to the parish church, and on a level with it, the entrance to 
the well being by a descent of twenty steps from the street. The water 
was formerly in nigh repute for the cure of diseases ; and the well was 
moreover resorted to by large numbers of pilgrims : even in the last 
century, the Lancashire pilgrims were to be seen in deep devotion up to 
their coins, for hours, sending forth prayers, and making a prescribed 
number of evolutions, which excess of piety sometimes cost the devotees 
their life. The chapel over the spring has been restored within the hot 
twenty years, and is now used as a school. 

Gunpowder Plot. 

November 5th, the Anniversary of "the Plot of Powder," by which, in 
1605, King, Lords, and Commons, were to be blown up at one fell 
swoop, is a parliamentary and general holiday. 

The materials for elucidating the causes, circumstances, and ccwm 

* Bed spots, produced upon the stones of the well by an odoriferous species if 
mom, woe shown in Camden's time, as proofs of the lasting of the blood states. 
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nences of the Powder Plot have been sifted over and over again ; and 
ptwithstanding the abundance of documents in the State Paper Office, 
bey are not so complete as they were once known to be ; and " it is re- 
larkable that precisely those papers which contribute the most impor- 
mt evidence against (iarnet and the other Jesuits are missing." — (Mr. 
ardine's Narrative.) The Plot-room, in which the plot was hatched, is 
hown to this day at Catesby Hall, near Daventry ; the dark lantern 
rhich Guido Fawkes carried when apprehended, is shown in the Ash- 
lolean collection at Oxford ; and the famous monitory letter to Lord 
lounteagle, is preserved in our Parliament Offices : out the tangled 
bread of the foul transaction remains to be unravelled — to show how 
1 seven gentlemen of name and blood " attempted to proceed to the 
dtremity of murdering a kingdom in its chief representatives. The Nar- 
ative left by Mr. David Jardine is the most satisfactory account of the 
?!ot. We may mention, by the way, that the common story of the letter 
o Lord Mounteagle being the original mode of disclosing the Plot is 
low considered incredible. Among the most recent attempts at eluci- 
btion is the following :— 

JohnVarley, the painter, well known for his attachment to astrology, need to 
ay, there was a tradition that Gunpowder Plot was discovered by Dr. John Dee, 
rith his Magic Mirror; and he urged the difficulty, if not impossibility, of inter- 
acting Lord Mounteagle's letter without some other clue or information ; the im- 
probability of being able to get powder into the House at all, at any rate in suf- 
kieat quantity ; the difficulty of discharging it at the right time, and the know- 
edge that friend and foe, in such a case, must perish together — all would prevent 
ibe suspicion of the existence of such a plot. 

How, in a Common Prayer Book, printed by Baskett, in 1787, is an engraving of 
me following scene. In the centre is a circular mirror on a stand, in which is the 
•election of the Houses of Parliament by night, and a person entering, carrying a 
lark lantern. On the left side are two men in the costume of James's time, look- 
tog into the mirror t one, evidently the king ; the other, from his secular habit, 
lot the Doctor, but probably Sir Kenelm Digby. On the right side, at the top, is 
She eye of Providence darting a ray on to the mirror ; and below are seme legs and 
feoofs, as if evil spirits were flying out of the picture. This plate is inserted before 
me service for the 6th of November, and would seem to represent the method by 
which under Providence (as is evidenced by the eye) the discovery of the Gun- 
powder Plot was at that time seriously believed to have been effected. The tradition 
must have been generally and seriously believed, or it never could have found its 
way into a Prayer Book printed by the King's Printer.— (A. A., Note* and Queries, 
Ind S., No. 201.) It is true that the fame of Dee's Magic Mirror divination was at 
its zenith about the time of the Gunpowder Plot, and this may have led to the 
Mirror being adopted as a popular emblem of discovery, or 44 throwing light" 
upon a subject We are induced to regard the mirror in the print as a piece of 
artistic design rather than evidence of its actual employment in the discovery. 

We now come to the religious observance of the day. By parliamen- 
tary authority, in 1605, it was enacted that " public thanksgiving to 
Almighty God should be given every year on the 5th of November," 
that day whereon "many malignant and devilish Papists, Jesuits, and 
Seminary Priests ** — much envying and fearing " the blessings enjoyed 
by England, in having the true and free profession of the Gosigel, uad&t 
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the most great, learned, and religious king that ever reigned therein 
determined to blow up the place and persons, where and by whom what 
they "falsely and slanderously termed cruel laws, enacted against them 
and their religion," had been made: a plot which "would have turned 
to the utter ruin of the whole kingdom, had it not pleased Almighty 
God, by inspiring the King's most excellent Majesty with a divine 
spirit, to intercept some dark phrase of a letter, above and beyond all 
ordinary construction, and thereby miraculously to discover this hidden 
treason, not many hours before the time appointed for the execution 
thereof." It is then required that all ministers of the Church of England 
should always, on the 5 th of November, say morning prayer, " and give 
unto Almighty God thanks for it," and all persons should " diligently 
and faithfully come to church." In 1844, this act was repealed as far 
as Roman Catholics were concerned. 

In Spelman's time, the Judges went to church in state on this day. 
Bishop Sanderson, in one of his sermons, says : " God grant that we* nor 
ours ever live to see November the Fifth forgotten, or the solemnity of it 
silenced." The solemnity long out-lived the Bishop ; but nearly two 
hundred years later (in 1858), the services were removed from the 
Book of Common Prayer. 

"Guy Fawkes's Cellar** was a crypt-like apartment beneath the old House of 
Lords, the ancient Parliament-chamber at Westminster, believed to have been re- 
built by King Henry II. on the ancient foundations of Edward the Confessor's 
reign. This building was taken down about the year 1823, when it was ascertained 
that the vaults had been the ancient kitchen of the Old Palace ; and near the south 
end the original buttery-hatch wa« discovered, together with an adjoining pantry 
or cupboard." — (Britton and Brayley's Westminster Palace, p. 421.) The Conspi- 
rators obtained access to the vaults through a house in the south-east corner of Old 
Palace-yard. 

Subsequent to the Gunpowder Plot, Nov. 5th, 1605, it was the custom to search 
and carefully examine all the vaults and passages under the Houses of Parliament, 
previous to the Sovereign opening the Session. This precautionary inspection was 
performed by certain officers of Parliament, headed by the Usher of the Black Rod, 
who went through the vaults, and examined the various nooks and recesses. The 
search took place on the morning of the day of the Royal ceremonial. 

November 5th is the Anniversary of one of the greatest achievements 
of British arms in the Crimea, in 1854 : — 

If we remember the 5 th of November, by recalling what Catholic laymen and 
even gentlemen could contemplate as a meritorious action under the corrupting 
influence of such preceptors (as the Jesuits.) let us not forget that the same day if 
the anniversary of a nobler effort, when Catholio and Protestant laymen, side by 
side on the slopes of Inkermann, suppressed a bloodier conspiracy against tbt 
liberties of the world. — Times Journal. 

Lord Mayors Day. 

The procession of the Lord Mayor from Guildhall to Westminster 
on November 9th, is the only state exhibition in the metropolis tilt 
remains of the splendid City pageants. It is now exclusively a prooet* 
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m by land, the aquatic pageant having been discontinued since the 
nservancy of the Thames was taken out of civic administration, 
lakspeare has left us this picture of its olden glories : — 
8uppose that you have seen 

The oew appointed Mayor at Queens t a irt 

Embark hi* royalty ; his own company 

With silken streamers, the young gazers pleasing, 

Painted with different fancies; — have beheld 

Upon the golden galleries music playing, 

And the horns echo, which do take the lead 

Or other sounds: now view the city barge 

Draws its huge bottom through the furrowed Thames. 

Breasting the adverse surge. O do but think 

Tou stand in Temple Gardens, and behold 

London herself, on her proud stream afloat; 

For so appears this fleet of magistracy, 

Holding due course to Westminster. — Henry V. 

The procession was by land until the year 1435, in the reign of Henry 
L, when Sir John Norman built a sumptuous barge for going by 
iter, which custom lasted for a century ana a quarter. 
Fabyan, in the second volume of his Chronicles (edit. 1559, fol. 457), 
ludes to a " roundell or songe," made by the watermen in praise of 
r John Norman, Lord Mayor of London, iu the thirty-second year of 
enry VI., who, instead of riding to Westminster, like his predecessors, 
was rowed thyther by water." All that the chronicler gives of the 
og are the well-known lines : — 

Bo we the bote, Norman, 

Bo we to thy leimnau ; 

at Dr.Rimbault believes that he has found the original music to which 
was sung. In John Hilton's Catch (hat catch can, printed 1673, at 
11, we have the following round, which, although given to different 
ords, Dr. Kimbault thinks to be the original music. With the slight 

BOUND. — FOR THREE VOICES. 

•J 

Bow the boat, Whit - ting -ton, thou wor - thy 
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ci - ti - zen, Lord Mayor of Lon - don. 



iteration of taking two notes, instead of three, in the second bar, and 
j repeating the second line of words to the last two bars, " Row the 
oat, Norman," would accord exactly with the music here given. 
The Inauguration banquet in the Guildhall remains a splendid 
jectacle, with a trace of leudal character in its magnificence. 
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The Lord Mayor and his distinguished guests advance to the feast 
by sound of trumpet ; and the superb dresses and official costumes of the 
company, about 1200 in number, with the display of costly plate, is very 
striking. The Hall is divided : at the upper, or hustings tables, the 
courses are served hot ; at the lower tables the turtle only is hot. The 
baron of beef is brought in procession from the kitchen into the Hall in 
the morning, and being placed upon a pedestal, at night is cut up by 
"the City carver." The kitchen, wherein the dinner is dressed, is avast 
apartment ; the principal range is 16 feet long, and 7 feet high, and a 
baron of beef (3 cwt.) upon the gigantic spit is turned by hand. There 
are 20 cooks, besides helpers; 14 tons of coals are consumed; some 
40 turtles are slaughtered for 250 tureens of soup ; and the serving of 
the dinner requires about 200 persons, and 8000 plate-changes. Next 
morning the fragments of the Great Feast are doled out at the kitchen- 
gate to the City poor. 

In this noble Hall have heen held the Inauguration dinners of the Lord Mayors 
since 1501. Here WhitHngton entertained Henry V. and his Queen, when he 
threw the king's bonds for 60,0002. into a fire of spice wood. Charles I. was 
feasted here in 1641, with a political object, which failed. Charles II. was nine 
times entertained here ; and from 1660, with only three exceptions, our Sovereign v 
has dined at Guildhall on the Lord Mayor's Day, after his or her accession or ooro- \ 
nation. The exceptions were James II., who held the City Charter upon a writ 
of quo warranto at his accession ; George IV., who was rendered unpopular by 
his quarrel with his Queen ; and William IV., who apprehended political tumult 
But George IV. (when Regent) was entertained here June 18th, 1814, with Alex- 
ander, Emperor of Russia, and Frederick-William III., King of Prussia, when 
the banquet cost 25,0002., and the value ot the plate used was 200.0002. * On July 
9th following, the Duke of Wellington was entertained in Guildhall. The 
banquet to George III. cost 68982., when 1200 guests dined in the Hall ; that to 
Queen Victoria, November 9th, 1887, cost 68702.; and an evening entertain- 
ment to her Majesty, July 9th, 1851, to celebrate the Great Exhibition, cost 
61202. 14s. 9tf., being 1292. 5s. 3d. less than the sum voted; invitations, 1462.— 
Curiosities of London. 

The Show is now modern : its last ancient feature was the poor men 
of the Company to which the Lord Mayor belonged, wearing their lone 
gown3 and close caps, of the Company's colour, and bearing painted 
shields ; there being as many men as years in the Lord Mayors age. 

St. Martin's Day (Martlemas). 

November 11th, The Feast of St. Martin, was wont to be marked by 
feasts, in which geese and new wine held prominent places ; a custom 
believed to have been transferred to this day, from the ancient festival 
of the vintage kept in October. This saint was born of noble parentage 
in Panuonia, and served for some time in the Roman armies, but after- 
wards became Bishop of Tours, a see which he held 36 years till hk 
death. The story of his cutting his military cloak into two parts with his 
sword, that he might give half to a poor man, to whom he had nothing 
else to give, is well known ; but less known, perhaps, is that of the vtsiom 
which he is said to have seen the following night, of our Lord Jesus 
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Shriat standing clad in this very cloak, and saying to the surrounding 
mgels, " Martin, yet a catechumen, has clad me in this robe." 

St. Martin of Toon was once so popular in France, that his feast had an octave, 
ps4 II was a rale to roast a goose for the family dinner on the day of his anni- 
versary. A medal has been struck in France in commemoration of this custom ; 
xt one side of which is a goose, and on the reverse Martinalla. Martlemas beef 
ir bacon relates to the formerly popular custom of killing beasts on this day to salt 
ind smoke for winter. There is a curious Dutch picture of a hog thus cut open, 
sad hung up to dry. 

This was anciently a day of great feasting and revelry ; hence the phrase 
* Martin-drunk," — M when a man is drunk, and drinks himself sober ere he stir." — 
Thomas Wash.) Baxter, in his Saint's Rest, uses the word Martin as synony- 
nous with a noisy tippler — " the language of Martin is there a stranger, the 
KWnd of his echo is not heard.** 

Parochial festivals with garlands were held on this day, which in the 
STorway clogs is marked with a goose, for on that day they always feasted 
rith a roasted goose, now transferred to Michaelmas, because St. 
ICartin, being elected to a bishopric, hid himself, but was discovered by 
.hat bird. In some church expenses on this day, we find entries of 
'bred and drynke for the svngers," "rose garlands, wyne, and ale." 
Victualling, and laying in of meat, and curing it for winter consump- 
ion, was tie business of this day. Martlemas beef was, in most places, 
talted beef, hung up to dry at this season of the year, for winter use ; 
>ut in Northamptonshire the term is applied to such cattle as have had 
pood pasture through the season, and will not further improve on grass 
:eep, and are, therefore, killed about the time of the feast of St. Martin. 
)n this day, in Denmark, where the harvest is later than in England, a 
joose is a favourite supper-dish, 

St. Martin's Little Summer is a term for the fine days which sometimes 
wear about the beginning of November. Agriculturists notice in which 
K)int the wind lies on Martlemas Eve, believing it will so continue for 
he two or three following months. They also say, that " if there is ice 
hat will bear a duck before Martlemas, there will be none that will 
tear a goose all the winter." 

St. Martin is patron of the Vintners' Company, in whose Court-room, 
a Upper Thames-street, is a picture, attributed to Vandyke, of St. 
tfartin dividing his cloak with a beggar. He is also painted on glass at 
)xford, on horseback, with a beggar behind him on loot to whom he is 
living half his cloak. 

Election of Sheriffs. 

The Court of Exchequer regulates the election of Sheriffs. Thus, on 
he morrow of St. Martin, Nov. 12th, a Privy Council is held in the 
Sxchequer Court, to receive the report of the Judges of the persons 
ligible in the several counties to serve as Sheriff. On the bench sits 
he Chancellor of the Exchequer, in his figured silk gown, trimmed with 
;old ; next are Members of tne Privy Council, the Lord Chancellor, and 
iudges of the Queen's Bench and Common Picas ; below sit 
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and Chief Baron of the Exchequer, and on the left the Remembrancer of 
the Court. At this meeting the J udges report the names of three per- 
sons eligible for Sheriff in each county, when excuses for exemption 
are pleaded. The list is again considered by the Privy Council, ana the 
names finally determined on the approval of Her Majesty in Council, 
which is done by the Sovereign pricking through the name approved on 
a long sheet of paper called the Sheriffs Roll. . 

Accession of Queen Elizabeth. 

Queen Elizabeth's Accession, (Nov. 17th,) was Ion* observed as a Pro- 
testant Festival ; and with the Society of the Temple ; the Exchequer ; 
Christ's Hospital, Westminster, and Merchant Taylors' Schools, it is still 
kept as a holiday. 

The Pope in effigy, in a chair of state, with the devil, a real person, 
behind him, caressing him, &c, was formerly paraded in procession on 
this day in the streets of London, and afterwards thrown into a bonfire. 
In Queen Anne's time, the Pretender was added to the Pope and the 
devil. There were also great illuminations in the evening. 

This anniversary, "Queen's Day," was first publicly celebrated 
about 1570, twelve years after Elizabeth's accession, of which she re- 
ceived the news as she was seated beneath an oak in Hatfield park; 
and a great portion of the trunk of the tree is preserved to the present 
day, protected by a lead covering and enclosed by a fence. When Queen 
Victoria visiled Hatfield, in 1843, her Majesty was much interested with 
this memorial, and had a small branch lopped from the trunk as a me- 
mento of her visit. 

St. Edward the King and Martyr. 

The mild and amiable character of this prince, coupled with his 
tragical death, have caused him to be enrolled in the list of Saints ; 
festival, Nov. 22nd. He was King of the East Angles, and murdered 
by the Danes, who landed on the coast of Suffolk, and ravaged the 
country. His remains, which, according to the monkish legend, were 
miraculously recovered from a long concealment, were interred at 
Breadiscworth, which, in honour of his burial-place, was named St. 
Edmundsbury. Another, account states that King Edward the Martyr 
was assassinated at Corfe Castle by his step-mother, Elirida, a.d. 978 
or 981. He is represented as appearing crowned to a man in bed, whom 
he ordered to take measures for the removal of his body. 

St. Cecilia's Day. 

St. Cecilia, (Nov. 22nd,) is regarded as the patroness of Music, ber 
skill having been, traditionally, so great, that an angel who visited her, 
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was drawn from the mansions of the blessed by the charms of her 
melody. Milton has some lines on this day in his // Penseroso. Dryden 
wrote for the Music Feast, held on St. Cecilia's Day, his immortal Ode 
m St. Cecilia, commonly called Alexander's Feast, one of the finest 
pieces of exact lyrical poetry in our language. This was last performed 
in Stationers' Hall, in 1703. 

William Kent, the architect, who had been a coach-painter, painted 
St. Cecilia, as an altar-piece for St. Clement's church, Strand ; but it 
was removed, by order of Bishop Gibson, in 1725, on the suspicion that 
the picture contained portraits of the Pretender's wife and children ; it 
was first conveyed to the Crown and Anchor tavern, where was held the 
Academy of Ancient Music, and the picture was next taken to St. 
Clement's Vestry -hall, where it now remains. 

St. Cecilia is generally represented playing on the organ, or harp ; but 
ber existence is dubious. At Trastevere, she is a cumbent statue, with 
the face downwards, evidently alluding to the legend, that the execu- 
tioner being unable to behead her, left her half dead to linger three days. 

St. Clement's Day. 

St. Clement is considered to be the same person mentioned in the 
Epistle to the Philippians, iv. 3. He is classed in the list of the Popes 
lext after Linus and Cletus ; and is said to have been banished by order 
)f the Emperor Trajan, to the Chersonese. Here he found 2000 
Christians, oanished like himself, and employed in a stone quarry, where 
;hey were in great want of water. The holy man prayed, a lamb appeared, 
ind with its foot pointed to a spot, which Clement striking, an abundant 
jpring gushed out. This miracle brought crowds to hear his preaching, 
arhich so incensed the lloman governor, that he caused him to be flung 
nto the sea with an anchor round his neck. His friends stood weeping 
rathe shore ; when, as they prayed, lo ! the sea retired three miles, and 
;hey saw his body laid in a stone coffin, within a marble temple, with 
ihe anchor by its side, where it was intimated to them that they should 
eave it. Every year, according to one account for 200 years after his 
leath, the anniversary of the day (November 23rd), was marked by a 
amilar retreat of the sea, during seven days, to allow of pilgrims visiting 
lis tomb. Hence the anchor is the emblem of this saint ; and we see it 
n various parts of the church of St. Clement Danes, in the Strand, and 
m the boundary marks of the parish. 

Sir George Buc says of this device, an anchor without a stock, with a 
japital C couchant upon it, — that it seemeth to be a hieroglyphic, or 
ecus, figuring St. Clement, who, having been Pope, and so reputed 
lead of tne church (and the church being resembled to a shippe), both 
lis name and office are expressed in the device of the C, and tne anchor. 

St. Clement is, in the Golden Legend, represented with the papal 
awn and an anchor ; for he was drowned with one tied about his neck. 

Plot, in his History of Staffordshire, describing a Clog Almanack, 
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says : a pot is marked against the 23rd of November, for the feast of 
St. Clement, from the ancient custom of going about on that night to 
beg drink to make merry with. It is celebrated in Staffordshire and 
Worcestershire villages by boys and girls chanting from house to house 
this doggrel : — 

Clemeny, Clemen y time of year, 

Good red applet, and a pint of beer ; 

Some of your mutton, and some of your veal, 

If it be good, pray give us a deal ; 

If it be not, pray give us some salt. 

Butler, butler, fill your bowl 1 

If you fill it of the best, 

The Lord '11 send your soul to restj 

If you fill it of the small, 

Down comes butler, bowl, and all. 

The bowl is made of a good ash tree, 

Pray, good Missis, think of me. 

One for Peter, two for Paul, 

Three for Him who made us all. 

Apple or pear, plum or cherry, 

Anything to make us merry. 

Off with your kettle, on with your pan, 

A good red apple, and I'll be gone. 

A similar custom is observed on St. Catherines Bay, in Worcester- 
shire, the doggrel varying but slightly ; including the fines— 

Up the ladder, and down the can, 
Give me red apples, and I'll be gone. 

The ladder alluding to the store of apples in the loft ; and the can, doubt- 
less, to the same going down into the cellar for beer. — Noakes'siVofc* 
and Queries for Worcestershire, p. 216. 

St. Catherine's Day. 

St. Catherine, virgin and martyr, had her fame spread from the East 
through the Western Church from the assistance rendered by her to the 
Crusaders. She is said to have been a native of Alexandria, of noble 
birth, and to have been beheaded under the Emperor Maximinianus, 
after being first cruelly scourged, on Nov. 25 th, in her twenty-second 
year. Her beauty, her wealth, which she distributed to the poor, her 
learning, and her wisdom, are alike celebrated. A great multitude of 
converts were moved by the miraculous destruction, at her prayers, of 
a new instrument of torture, prepared by order of the Emperor, and 
consisting of two wheels furnished with iron spikes, and moveable in 
contrary directions, between which it was intended she should be torn; 
hence the emblem of St. Catherine's Wheel, and the firework of that 
name. Her body is said to have been carried by angels into Mount 
Sinai ; and from her tomb a spring of oil unceasingly flowed, with which 
aick persons, if anointed, were restored to health. 
Before the introduction of the new Poor Law, at Peterborough, the 
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female children from the workhouse, attended by the master, went* in 
procession round the city, on this day. They were decked with coloured 
ribbons, and the tallest girl represented the Queen, with a crown and 
iceptre, singing a rude ballad, commencing : — 

Here comes Queen Catharine, as fine as any queen, 
With a coach and six horses a cowing to be seen : 
And a spinning we will go, will go, will go. 
And a spinning we will go. 

St. Catherine was the patron of spinners, and spinning was formerly 
the employment of the females in the workhouse : early entries appear 
in Dean and Chapters' accounts of payments, on St. Catherine's Day, 
for wheels and reels for the workhouse children. 

On St. Catherine's Day it was formerly the custom for the Dean and 
Chapter of Worcester — that day being the last of their audit— to dis- 
tribute among the inhabitants of the College precincts a "Cattern 
Dowl" of rich spiced wine; and this custom, modified, is observed to 
;his day. It originated, or was revived, when Queen Elizabeth visited 
Worcester, and the inhabitants gave her a gracious reception on St. 
Catherine's Day ; " when a numoer of apples were strung before the 
ire, and the citizens went with a can from house to house, begging 
ipples and*beer, and repeating the above lines." 

St. Catherine is represented with her wheel, or with a sword pointed 
lownwards. Her wheel has been adopted as an inn sign, as well as for 
ihe name of the firework. 

St. Andrew's Day. 

St. Andrew the Apostle was a disciple of John the Baptist, and on 
lis testimony to the superiority of Christ, forsook his old master for 
)ne whom he himself had declared to be " the Lamb of God." In the 
onrth chapter of St. Matthew is a reference evidently to a second call 
ifter our Saviour's return from Galilee, where he had retired when " John 
ras cast into prison." 

Andrew is supposed to have formed one of the council held at Jerusalem, on the 
abject of circumcising the Gentiles; after which he is said to have travelled 
farough Scythia, and coming to Byzantium, he there ordained bishops. On his 
etnrn, he preached at the city of Patra, where his success excited the suspicion of 
he Roman Proconsul, who had him barbarously scourged, and then crucified, 
le lingered on the cross two days, still preaching, and showing how he despised 
he pains of the body, while he looked to the blessed hope before him. Alter his 
leath, his body was embalmed ; and when Constantine was converted, he caused 
da remains to be magnificently interred in the church which he dedicated to the 
twelve Apostles : from hence, the legend says, they were removed, in the fourth 
entury, by a monk, and conveyed to Scotland, the town of St. Andrew's, in Fife- 
hire, being erected on the spot where they were deposited. The Festival of St. 
Lndrew is the period from which the series of our Church Service begins, Advent 
today being always the Sunday nearest the Feast of St. Andrew; and thus 
i cczsiAemorated the fact of his being the first who followed Christ, and likewise 
I* fix* oallad to be an Apostle. 
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The year in which his death took place is not mentioned ; but both 
in the Greek and in the Latin Church, the festival commemorative of it 
is held on the 30th of November. The notion that St. Andrew suffered 
on a cross in the form of the letter X appears to be of considerable 
antiquity ; but the oldest writers say that he was nailed to an olive-tree. 

St. Andrew is the patron saint of the Royal Society, in whose honour 
the Fellows were accustomed, at the early anniversary meetings, to 
wear a St. Andrew's cross in their hats. The cross, in the form of the 
heraldic saltire, is introduced as part of the insignia of the Scottish order 
of the Thistle. 

" In Northamptonshire, this day, called Tander and Tandrew, is looked 
upon by the laeemakers as their patron-saint, and was formerly kept as 
a day of festivity and merry-making ; but since the use of pillow-lace 
has, in a great measure, given place to that of the loom, this holiday has 
been less and less observed."— Miss Baker, 

The Great Storm of 1703. 

The Anniversary of this calamitous visitation, November 26th, is 
observed by a sermon preached in the Baptist Chapel, Little 'Wild- 
street, Lincoln's Inn Fields. The preacher in 1846, the Rev..C. Woolla- 
cott, in describing the damage by the storm, stated : — 

In London alone, more than 800 houses were laid in ruins, and 2000 stacks of 
chimneys thrown down. In the country upwards of 400 windmills were either blown 
down or took fire, by the violence with which their sails were driven round by the 
wind. In the New Forest, 4000 trees were blown down, and more than 19,000 in 
the same state were counted in the county of Kent. On the sea the ravages of 
this frightful storm were yet more distressing: 15 ships of the Royal Navy, and 
more than 300 merchant vessels, were lost, with upwards of 6000 British seamen. 
The Eddy stone Lighthouse, with its ingenious architect, Mr. Winstanley, was 
totally destroyed. The Bishop of Bath and Wells and his lady were killed by the 
falling of their palace. The sister of the Bishop of London, and many others, lost 
their lives. 

This annual custom has been observed upwards of a century. 

The old barbarism of Bull-running was formerly practised in certain 

E laces, on the day six weeks before Christmas ; as at Stamford and Tut- 
ury. The hivie-skivie, and tag-and-rag of the scene are thus described 
in a ballad of the early part of the last century : — 

Before we came to it, we heard a strange shouting, 

And all that were in it looked madly ; 
For some were a Bull-back, some dancing a Morrioe, 
And some singing Arthur O'Bradley I 

In this memorable storm, Bishop Kidder >and his lady perished in their 
bed, at the episcopal palace at Wells, by a fall of a stack of. chimneys; 
and Walpole tells us that the bishop's heirs were sued for dilapidation*. 

St. Nicholas's Day. 
This Saint, (whose festival is on December 6th,) was * native of 
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Syria, and was chosen Archbishop of Myra, in that country, towards the 
beginning of the fourth century. From his very babyhood, his pious 
though wealthy parents were assured that their prayers on his behalf were 
answered by tne wonderful abstinence of the child, who, on Wednesdays 
and Fridays, contented himself with one suck only. His charity was 
manifested when, having attained riper years, he divided his fortuno 
unong three virgins of noble family, whom poverty was in danger of 
driving to a vicious life ; while the method which he adopted of bestow- 
ing his gift without being discovered, by throwing each dower in a 
bag by night into the windows of the house where the young ladies 
resided, bore witness to his humility ; though the watchful father at last 
contrived to discover his benefactor. Miracles were not wanting, either 
luring his life, or after his decease, to approve bis exalted claims. From 
bis tomb a miraculous oil was reported to distil, as Bar on i us tells us, 
jven in his days. The assistance supposed to have been afforded by him 
;o some mariners of the neighbouring country of Cilicia, who invoked 
lis aid during a storm, led to his being frequently prayed to by voyagers ; 
ind the story of his liberality produced a custom in some places, of 
eaving gifts for children, on the eve of his day, in their rooms, while they 
irere asleep, which were called presents from St. Nicholas and his clerks. 

St. Nicholas was the patron saint of children, because he restored to life 
tome who had been killed, and salted in a tub, whence his emblem of a 
ub with three or four naked infants in it ; sometimes, the children are 
it his feet. 

The legends relate such marvellous instances of his early conformity 
o the observances of the Roman Church, as entitled him to the appel- 
ation of the Boy Bishop. The choice of his representative in every 
*thedral church in this country continued till the reign of Henry VII I. ; 
aid, in many, large provision of money and goods was made for the 
nnual observance of the festival of the Boy Bishop, which lasted from 
his day until Innocents* Bay (December 28th). 

The custom is founded upon the following legend of St. Nicholas : a 
ishop who had been elected to a vacant see, was warned by a dream to 
© to the doors of the church at the hour of matins, and " hym that 
holde fyrste come to the chyrche and have the name of Nicholas, they 
holde sacre him hyssop." — Golden Legend. 

The last relic of this custom was the Montem at Eton, which was a 
orruption of the Boy Bishop ceremony. It consisted of a triennial 
recession of the Eton scholars, wearing costumes of various periods, 
>r the purpose of collecting money, or salt, for the Captain of the 
chool, about to rteire to King's College, Cambridge. To each contri- 
utor was given a small portion of salt, at an eminence named there- 
ran Salt Hill; the ceremony concluding with the waving of a flag 
pon this hill or Montem. The last Montem was celebrated at Whit- 
mtide, 1844; a memorial of which is preserved in that picturesque 
ironicle of events, the Illustrated London News, June, 1844. 
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Founder s Day at the Charter-house. 

Upon Dec. 12th, the day on which died Thomas Sutton, the munificent 
founder of " the Hospital of King James" or the Charter-house, London, 
is celebrated the Anniversary of that noble institution. The oration is 
delivered in the old Court-room, which has a richly-gilt and painted ceil- 
ing, and is hung with tapestry. The Dinner takes place in the Great HalL 
Formerly was sung the old Carthusian melody, with the chorus : — 

Then blessed be the memory 
Of good old Thomas Sutton; 

Who gave us lodging — learning, 
And he gave us beef and mutton. 
A splendid feast was given by Sutton's executors, on May 28th, 1612, 
in the Hall of the Stationers Company. 

For this repast were provided 32 neats' tongues, 40 stone of beef, 24 marrow* 
bones, 1 lamb, 46 capons, 82 geese, 4 pheasants, 12 pheasants' pullets, 12 godwita, 
24 rabbits, 6 hearnshaws, 48 turkey-chickens, 48 roast chickens, 18 house-pigeons, 
72 field-pigeons, 36 quails, 48 ducklings, 160 eggs, 8 salmons, 4 congers, 10 turbots, 
2 dories, 24 lobsters, 4 mullets, a firkin and keg of sturgeon, 8 barrels of pickled 
oysters, 6 gammons of bacon, 4 Westphalia gammons, 16 fried tongues, 16 chicken- 
pies, 16 pasties, 16 made dishes of rice, 16 n eats'- tongue pies, 16 custards, 16 dishes) 
of bait, 16 mince-pies, 16 orange-pies, 16 forst backmeats, 16 gooseberry-tarts, 
8 redeare pies, 6 dishes of whitebait, and 6 grand salads. — Malcolm. 

The Feast of Fools. 

We are told by Ducange that it was anciently customary at this time, 
December 17th, for the petty clerks to assemble and choose an Abbot of 
Fools, upon whose election a TeDeum was sung ; and then he was chaired 
upon the shoulders of his fellows, and taken to the house where the rest 
were collected. Here due reverence was paid to him, and fruit, spices, 
and wine were given him. The Abbot then began to sing in a ludicrous 
manner, which nis associates endeavoured to drown by bawling, hissing, 
howling, and clapping of hands. Then came a short dialogue, and a 
sermon by the porter. The Abbot and others, followed by the younger 
canons, choristers, and Bishop's esquires, ran about the streets, saluting 
every one whom they met. The late Sir S. Meyrick possessed a girdle 
reported to have been worn by an Abbot of Fools : it consists of thirty- 
five square pieces of wood let into each other, upon which are carved 
ludicrous and grotesque figures of fools, tumblers, huntsmen, &c. ; and 
a carving in Beverley Minster, date 1520, shows five figures in the 
grotesque costume of " the Feast of Fools." 

St. Thomas's Day. 

After the brief enumeration of the Apostles, in the first chapter of 
the Acts, no farther mention is made in the Scriptures of St. Thomas: 
it is, therefore, presumed, that immediately after the descent of 
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m Holy Ghost, lie travelled into India and the immense region of 
jythia; and he preached with such success, that he founded the 
hristian communities on the Malabar coast and in India, which are 
lown as the Christians of St. Thomas. He suffered martyrdom from 
te Brahmins, a.d. 73. His festival on December 21st, was instituted 
1 1130, and has ever since been observed in all Christian countries, 
rady says this festival has been placed by the Church in the second 
)urse of holidays, beginning at Advent ; our Saviour having vouchsafed 
» afford St. Thomas the most indisputable evidence of His resurrec- 
on. This saint is represented with a lance. 

On St. Thomas's Day women and boys in the country go about to 
)llect corn, and present in return sprigs of evergreen ; a custom, Fos- 
roke thinks, seemingly derived from the Druids, who sent their young 
indents from house to house with the miseltoe : small pyramids, formea 
f gilt evergreens, apples, and nuts, were carried about, in Eosbroke's 
me, in Herefordshire for presents. Old women and children went in 
irties from house to house, to solicit alms for their Christmas cheer, 
illed " going ^-Gooding sometimes, "going &-Thomasing" from the 
ay. In some villages they formerly carried about a two-handled " pad, 
r gossiping-pot," begging furmety, or wheat for making it. Miss Baker 
sl£ us that ner " good old grandfather" always, on this day, gave a 
awl of wheat to any of the poor of the village who chose to come for 
. Going a gooding is still continued at Peterborough, and in some 
jw villages adjoining ; as well as in some parts of Kent. 

In the City of London, wardmotes are held on this day for the 
lection of the inquest, and common councilmcn, and other officers ; and 
le return of the persons elected is made on Plough Monday. 

Bread and Cheese Lands. 

This is a term commonly given to bequests to parishes, the proceeds 
I which are distributed to the poor in tread ana cheese. We have a 
irious instance in the application of this term to a small portion of 
le "Paddington Charity Estate," as a part of the manor assigned 
ir the celebration of the anniversary of Walter, Abbot of Westminster, 
iio died in 1191. The lands thus denominated are said to have been 
rven by two maiden gentlewomen, for the purpose of supplying the 
oor with a donation of Bread and Cheese, on the Sunday before 
ihristmas ; neither the names of the donors, nor the date of the gift is 
nown, but it is a very ancient one. With the rents of these lands it 
ts formerly customary to purchase bread and cheese, which, on the 
bove day, were thrown down from the church of St. Mary, among the 
oor assembled in the churchyard : bread and coals are now given instead 
3 poor families inhabiting the parish. 

Christmas Eve. 
December, the tenth (from Decern), and last month of the Alban and 
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early Roman Calendars, is also the last month of the modern year. In 
this month, the Romans celebrated their Saturnalia, when slaves were.on 
an equal footing with their masters. The Saxons, before their conver- 
sion to Christianity, called December Winter-monath ; but, after that, 
added to it the appellation of Haligh, or Haly, in commemoration of the 
Nativity, which nas always been celebrated in this month. 

Christmas Eve (Dec. 24th), is celebrated because, Christmas Day, in 
the primitive church, was always observed as the Sabbath Day, and, 
like it, preceded by an Eve, or Vigil. Superstition, ever sweet to the 
soul, was doubly prompted by the sanctity of the season. It was once 
believed that at midnight, all the cattle in the cow-house would be found 
kneeling; that bees sang in their hives on Christmas Eve, to welcome 
the approaching day ; and that cocks crowed all night with the same 
object: to the latter, Shakspeare alludes in Hamlet ;~ 

Some say that ever 'gainst that hallcw'd season 
At which our Saviour's birth is celebrated, 
The Bird of Dawning croweth all night long. 

Brand is of opinion that this belief originated in certain representations 
of the Nativity by the early Christian painters ; but the painters them- 
selves may have been indebted for the idea to remote ecclesiastical 
tradition. The same archaeologist relates that a Cornish peasant told 
him, in 1790, of his having, with some others, watched several oxen in 
their stalls, on the eve of Old Christmas Day, and that, " at twelve 
o'clock they observed the two oldest oxen fall upon their knees, and (as 
he expressed it in the idiom of the country), make a cruel moan like 
Christian creatures." 

Howison, in his Sketches of Upper Canada, relates as of analogous 
interest, that he saw an Indian at midnight, creeping stealthily along, 
on a moonlight Christmas Eve ; the Indian made signals to be silent, 
and when asked his reason, he replied, " me watch to see the deer kneel ; 
this is Christmas night, and all the deer fall upon their knees, to the 
Great Spirit, and look up." 

Christmas properly commences at Lauds on Christmas Eve, when the 
Divine Office begins to be solemnized as a Double, and refers directly 
to the nativity of our Lord. The lasting of the season is accurately 
determined by the period during which Christmas holly and other 
decorations are permitted to remain in churches: this extends from 
Christmas Eve to the vigil of the Purification, unless Septuagesima 
Sunday should fall previously, in which case they are removed on the 
preceding Saturday. 

Andrews notes that Christmas was represented by on old man, bong 
round with savoury dainties ; which pageant was checked at the Refor- 
mation. At Merton College, Oxford, he bore the title of King of Christ- 
mas, or Misrule ; the last flourished in Queen Mary's time. At St. John's, 
the Christmas ruler was styled Lord; but at Tiinity, he was Emperor. 

The pilgrims and crusaders, on their return from the East, introduced the 
Christmas phj of St. George and the Dragon, which was Tery popular. 
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St. George ! that swingM the dragon, and e'er since 
Sits on his horseback, at mine hostess' door, 

1 extant in some parts of the country. It is evidently of great 
lity ; and the fact of its being performed in similar manner, in the 
oe northern and western parts of the country, a considerable part 
L being nearly identical, tends to prove this. " St. George" was 
(battle cry of the English, or " Sand Jars," as a German poem 
century), on the battle of Poictiers, calls it. 
idles of an uncommon size were lit up : these were called Christ' 
landles y a name which has descended to the small candles which 
m now light up at this season. A log of wood, called the Yule 
jr. Christmas block, was laid upon the fire : one author sees in this 
fdops of Euripides ; another, a remnant of the sacrificial feast of 
but Fosbroke regards it as only a counterpart of the Midsummer 
node within doors on account of the cola weather. The Yule, 
jristmas feast, is the Mother-night, or feast of the winter sol- 
ffrom which the commencement of the year was dated,) common 
the Northern nations, and observed long before the introduction 
istianity. In the North, after service on Christmas Day, they 
out, crying Ule, Ule, Ule. 

rack has this carol for the bringing in of the log: — 

Gome bring, with a noise, 
My merry, merry boys, 

The Chriatmas log to the firing; 
While my good dame (he 
Bids ye all be free, 

And drink to your heart's desiring. 

With the last year's brand 
Light the new block, and 

For good success in his spending, 
On your psaltries play, 
That sweet hockmay, 

Come while the log is a trending. 

the servants were entitled to ale at their meals while the log 
, they usually endeavoured to get as large a one as the fireplace 
admit of; and we are not surprised to read that, in the time of 
ivil War, Hagmond Abbey, near Shrewsbury, was burnt down 
jh kindling too great a Yule log. In some places, the log was 
led nine times round, and as each bandage was burnt off, it was 
to hand round a service of ale, mingled with spirits. At Ripon, 
opers formerly presented their customers with a Christmas log. 
Devonshire, the ashen faggot is cut with some ceremony : occa- 
j it weighs as much as 3 cwt., when the blaze upon the hearth is 
nous. A company of mummers, in grotesque dresses, appear 
\ the evening, when the mirth culminates to its point, 
tttety, common on this eve for breakfast and supper, is absurdly 
i by Bryant from Noah's Ark. At Hamburg, servants formerly 
k2 
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had carp for supper. There was a superstitious belief that bread baked 
on Christmas Eve would never turn mouldy. 
In Roman Catholic countries, mass is only said at night on this vigil :— 

On Christmas Eve the maps was sung; 
That only night in all the year 
Saw the stoled priest the chalice rear. 

" Well," observes Mr. Digby, " might the church appear a delightful 
place on that blessed night, when the altar, illuminated by a sudden 
splendour, proclaimed in symbol the happy day which had risen upon 
tiie world. Nothing was ever wanting that could add majesty to the 
solemn scene in the estimation of men of secular minds. Emperors 
and kings claimed as a privilege the honour of reading the Seventh 
Lesson, which records the decree of Caesar Augustus." 

William Howitt has cleverly sketched the Calabrian minstrels 
piping in the streets of Rome, on Christmas Eve; ladies dressing with 
crowns and necklaces the Madonna and Child of their respective churches; 
the cannons of St. Angelo announcing the festival begun ; the midnight 
supper and bands ; and the pomp of the church ceremonials, followed 
by a supper, of which the poorest child contrives to partake. The 
churches are lit up with thousands of wax -tapers ; the cradle of Christ 
is removed from the shrine at the chapel of Santa Maria Maegiore, and 
carried in procession to the chapel of the Santa Croce ; and the Pope 
himself performs divine service in the Sixtine Chapel. 

In Herefordshire, some of the Romish and feudal ceremonies are, or 
were lately practised. On the eve of Old Christmas Day, are lighted thir- 
teen fires, twelve (Apostles) in a circle, and a larger one round a pole in the 
centre (the Virgin Mary). While these fires are burning, the farm- 
labourers witness the brightness of the apostolic and virgin flames from 
some shed, into which they lead a cow, on whose horns a large plum- 
cake has been stuck: the oldest labourer, taking a pail of cider, 
addresses the cow thus : — 

Uere'8 to thy pretty face, and thy white horn, 
God send thy master a crop of corn ; 
Both wheat, rye, and barky, and all sorts of grain. 
And next year, if we live, we'll drink to thee again. 

The cider is then dashed in the face of the cow, who, hy a toss of the 
head, generally throws the plum-cake on the ground : if it fall forward, 
it is an omen of a good harvest next year ; if backward, that it will be 
unfavourable. This commences the feast, which is usually kept up till 
the next morning. 

Thorns and Oaks blossoming at Christmas. 

Aubrey, in his Natural History of Wiltshire, gives the following record 
of the flowering of the Glastonbury Thorn, at this season : — 

Mr. Anthony Hi n ton, one of the officers of the Earle of Pembroke, did taoeolatt, 
mot long before the late civill war res (ten yeans or more,) a bod of Glaatoabar/ 
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rhorae, on a thorne at his farm-house, at Wilton, which blossoms at Christmas 
ta the other did. My mother has had branches of them for a flower-pott several 
yhristmaero, which I have seen. Elias Ash mole, Esq., in his notes upon 
Theatrom Chymicum,' saies that in the churchyard of Glastonbury grew a wall- 
lutt tree that did putt out young leaves at Christmas, as doth the King's Oake 
n the New Forest. In Parham Park, in Suffolk (Mr. Boutele's) is a pretty 
indent thorne that blossomes like that at Glatrtonbury ; the people flock hither 
o see it on Christmas day. But in the rode that leades from Worcester to Droit- 
riche is a blackthorne hedge at Clayes, half a mile long or more, that blossoms 
bout Christmas-day for a week or more together. The ground is called Long- 
and. Dr. Ezerel Tong sayd that about Rumly-marsh, in Kent [Romney-marsh ?] 
ire thornes naturally like that at Glastonbury. The soldiers did.cutt downe 
hat near Glastonbury ; the stump remaines. 

Certain oaks were recorded to have put forth leaven on Christmas Day. Aubrey 
lescribes an old pollard oak in the New Forest, which 44 puiteth forth young leaves 
m Christmas-day, for about a week at that time of the yeare. Old Mr. Hastings, 
if Woodlands, was wont to send a basketfull of them to King Charles I. I have 
een of them several Christmaases brought to my father. But Mr. Perkins, who 
Ives in the New Forest, sayes that there are two other oakes besides that, which 
weed green buddes after Christmas Day, (pollards also,) but not constantly." 

Christmas Carols. 

Although the carol music now played is secular, the custom origji- 
lated evidently in commemoration of the early salutation of the Virgin 
Mary before the birth of Jesus Christ, or the Gloria in Excekis, the 
lymn of the angels — the first instance of this sort of holy song. Jeremy 
Taylor says: — "As soon as these blessed choristers had sung their 
Christmas Carol, and taught the Church a hymn, to put into her offices 
or ever, in the anniversary of this festivity, the angels returned into 
leaven." The word Carol is from the Italian Carola, a song of devo- 
ion, (Ash) ; or from cantare, to sing, and rola t an interjection of joy. 

In the Hall of Merton College, Oxford, previously to the Reformation, 
o which the major part of the Society were so adverse as resolutely to 
leny the first Protestant Warden admittance into the College, the 
fellows were accustomed to assemble round the fire, for the purpose of 
inging hymns on holyday evenings, and their vigils, from the vigil of 
Ul Saints to the evening of the Purification. At the Reformation this 
mstom was abolished as superstitious. 

Anciently, persons kept watch with the shepherds, while minstrels 
ihanted Carols, an observance still kept in the Isle of Man, where the 
>eople attend service at church ; and after the sermon, they remain in 
he sacred edifice, singing Carols until midnight. 

The Christmas Carol was not confined to the Church offices in the 
nediaeval times. " It has been the custom," says a modern writer, " for 
he common people of England, for many centuries, to go about in bands 
it an early hour on Christmas morn, serenading their neighbours with 
rhat are called ' Carols/ " These ditties, ages ago, gladdened the feasts 
it royalty ; for, when Henry VII. kept his Christmas at Greenwich, in 
he middle of the Hall sat the dean and those of the king's chapel, 
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who, immediately after the first course, " sang a carall." A manuscript 
in the British Museum, however, carries the practice to the Anglo- 
Norman times, in the Carol commencing : — 

Now lordlings listen to our ditty, 

Strangers coming from afar ; 
Let poor minstrels move your pity, 

Give us welcome, soothe our care* 
In this mansion, as they tell us, 

Christmas wassell keeps to-day ; 
And as king of all good fellows, 

Reigns with uncontrolled sway. 

The earliest printed collection of Christmas Carols is only known 
from the last leal of a volume from the press of Wynkyn de Worde, 1521 : 
it contains the celebrated "Carol bryngyngin the Bore's Head," which, 
with innovations, is sung at Queen's College, Oxford. 

Some of the early religious Carols have oeen handed down to us in 
an interpolated state, as in the ditty beginning 

Joseph was an old man, an old man was he, 
And he married Mary, Queen of Galilee. 

This was sung by companies of little children, and brings fairly before 
us the paintings of the old masters, wherein Joseph is always repre- 
sented as an old man, and Mary sits in the oxen's stall with the crows 
on her head : — 

As Joseph was a-walking, he heard an angel sing, 
14 This night shall be born our Heavenly King: 
He neither shall be born in housen nor in hall. 
Nor in the place of Paradise, but in an ox's stall 1" 

Very melodious, too, is the rhythm of the Carol, " I saw two ships 
come sailing on," and containing this verse :— 

And all the belli on earth shall ring 

On Christmas Day, on Christmas Day ; 
And all the bells on earth shall ring 

On Christmas Day in the morning. 

The Anglo-Norman fe&te-chanson we have already quoted is more an 
incitement to Christmas revelry than a picture of its holy joy. Another of 
these secular carols has been discovered in a manuscript of the time of 
Henry VI., though the song itself is probably of a century earlier. It 
relates to dressing the halls and chambers with evergreens at Christmas, 
from which ivy was discarded, as it was used at funerals : here are a few 
lines in modern orthography :— 

Nay, ivy, nay, it shall not be, I wis ; 

Let holly have the mastery, as the manner is; 

Let holly stand within the hall, fair to behold; 

Let ivy stand without the door—she is full sore and cold. 

Kay, ivy,&o. 
Holl and his merry men, deftly dance and sing, 
Ivy and her maidens are always sorrowing. 

Nay, ivy, fto. 
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The Reformation did not impair the popularity of the Christmas 
arol in England. " Suppose," says one writing in 1631, " Christmas 
>w approaching, the evergreen ivy trimming and adorning the portalj 
id partcloses of so frequented a building ; the usual carols to observe 
itiquity cheerfully sounding, and that which is the complement of the 
fenor comforts, his neighbours, whom he tenders as members of his 
vn family, join with him in this concert of mirth and melody." At the 
id of a miscellany of epigrams, &c, printed about the same period, is 
" Christmas Carroll," reciting the pastimes of the season : — 
Harke bow the waggea abrade doe call 

Each other forth to rambling ; 
Anon, you'll see them in the hall 

For nuts and apples scrambling. 
The wenches with their wasaell bowlet 

About the streets are singing ; 
The boyes are come to catch the owles, 
The wild mare in is bringing. 

George Herbert, has left this solemn exhortation to holy song:— 
The shepherds sing ; and shall I silent be ? 
My God, no hymn for Thee ? 
My soul's a shepherd too ; a flock it feeds 
Of thoughts, and words, and deeds. 
The pasture is Thy word : the streams Thy grace, 

Enriching all the place. 
Shepherd and flock shall sing, and all my powers 
Out-sing the day-light houres. 

Nor can we forget that little nursery Carol, " A Cradle Hymn" — 
Hush ! my dear, lie still and slumber — 

hich has so much of the touching simplicity and gentleness of Isaac 
1 atts, the classic of the people. 

Eor the last century the singing of Christmas Carols has been pre- 
jrved in England, more or less, over different parts of the country, 
l Heath's Account of the Scilly Islands, he says that it is usual there 
) sing Carols on Christmas Day at church. Goldsmith, in his Vicar of 
7 akefield, writing about 1763, and "laying the scene of his narrative at 
small cure in the North of England," relates that among other customs 
hich they retained, the inhabitants " kept up the Christmas Carol." 
rand, in 1795, described little troops of boys and girls singing Christmas 
arols, at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and other places in the north of England, 
a 1811, a writer describes in the North Riding of Yorkshire sweet 
nging under his window, on Christmas morn, by young women and 
len. " Carols," wrote our old friend William Hone^ in 1825, " begin to 
e spoken of as not belonging to this century, and few, perhaps are 
ware of the number of those now printed :" he adds, " upwards of 
sventy are at this time published annually." 

Mr. Davies Gilbert, President of the Royal Society, published a 
olume of Ancient Christmas Carols, with the music: he writes, till 
itely, in the west of England, cakes were drawn hot from 
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cider or beer exhilarated the spirits in every house ; accompanied by the 
singing of Carols. Within the present century, this singing of Carols 
began on Christmas Eve, and was continued late into the night. On 
Christmas Day, these Carols took the place of Psalms in all the churches, 
the whole congregation joining ; and at the end, the clerk declared in a 
loud voice, his wishes for a merry Christmas and a happy new year to 
all the parishioners. Still these Carols differed materially from those of 
earlier times, which were festal chansons for adding to the merriment of 
Christmas, and not songs of Scripture history ; the change having been 
made by the Puritans. 

In 1836, a writer in the Penny Cyclopadia, describes Christmas Carols 
as still sung in many parts of the country, though seldom heard in the 
metropolis. Since the above was written, carol-singing has been much 
cherished by the publication of several Collections of Carols and Poetry 
for Christmas. Dr. Gauntlett has arranged, composed, and edited a 
volume, with music, one of which, " the Legend of Joseph and the 
Angel, " concludes thus : — 

Then be ye glad, good people. 

This night of ail the year, 
And light ye up your candles, 

His star it shineth near, 
And all in earth and heaven 

Our Christmas Carol sing, 
Goodwill, and peace, and glory, 

And all the bells shall ring. 

The collection closes with a very old favourite :■— 

God rest you, merry gentlemen, 

Let nothing you dismay, 
Bern? mber Christ our Saviour 

Was born on Christmas Day ; 
To save poor souls from Satan's foil 
Which long had gone astray. 
Chorus. O, tidings of great comlort I 
O, tidings ef great joy ! 

In 1838, William Howitt wrote :— 

The Christmas Carols which were sung about from door to door, for a week at 
least, not twenty years ago, are rarely heard in the midland counties. Mote 
northward, from the hills of Derbyshire, and the bordering ones of Staffordshire, 
np through Lancashire, Yorkshire, Northumberland, and Durham, you may fre- 
quently meet with them. The custom of Christmas Carolling prevails in Ireland 
to the present time. In Scotland it is unknown. In Wale* it is still preserved to a 
greater extent than it is in England. After the turn of midnight, on Christmas Eve, 
divine service is celebrated, followed by the tinging of carols to the harp; and they 
axe similarly sung in the houses during the continuance of the Christmas holidays. 

Delightful it is to hear the church-bells ringing merrilj on Christmas 
Eve, or the Carol echoing through the streets. Such delights have beea 
thus touchingly sung by a living poet :— 
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Wake me, that I the twelvemonth long 

Hay hear the song 

About me in the world's throng ; 

That treasured joys of Christmas-tide 

Hay with mine hour of gloom abide ; 

The Christmas Carol ring 

Deep in my heart when I would sing ; 

Each of the twelve good days 

Its earnest yields of duteous love and praise, 

Ensuring happy months, and hallowing common ways. — Kebte. 

The best modem collections of Illustrations of Christmas with which we 
•e acquainted, are — Christmastide ; its History, Festivities, and Carols. 
y William Sandys, F.S. A. : Christmastyde, a volume of Poetry, selected 
ith great feeling and judgment, and published by Pickering in 1849; 
id Christmas with the Poets, an elegantly embellished volume, cleverly 
iited by Henry Vizetelly. 

The Christmas Tree, etc. 

A German of the household of Caroline, Queen of George IV., is stated 
) have made what he termed a Christmas Tree for a juvenile party at 
lat festive season, in London. This tree was a branch of an evergreen, 
istened on a board, and hung with gilt oranges, almonds, &c. ; and 
sneath it were a model of a farmhouse, figures of animals, &c. The 
taking of Christmas Trees was then described as a common custom in 
ermany, and as a relic of the pageants constructed at that season 
l ancient days. Ages before, in a pageant in the reign of Henry VIII., 
ae appears, from the following record, to have been a prominent feature. 

Agaynstthe xii. daye, or the dayeof the Eplphaine, at nigh te, before the banket 
i the Hall at Biohemonde, was a pageaunt devised like a mountayne glisteringe 
f night, as tho' it had been all of golde and set with stones ; on the top of whiche 
iountayne was a tree of golde, the branches and botoes j. ysed with golde, spredgnge 
» every side over the mountayne with roses and pomegarnettes, the whiche mountayne 
as with vices [screws] brought up towards the kynge ; and out of the same came 
ladye apparelled in cloth of golde, and the chyldren of honor called the henoh- 
en, whiche were fresh disguised, and danced a morice bef jre the Kyng ; and that 
>ne, re-entred the mountaine, and then it was drawn backe, the wassail or 
inket brought in, and so brake up Christmas. — Vide Loseky MSB. 

We had, doubtless, a great Christmas Tree in the streets of Lon- 
on, more than four centuries since. Stow mentions holme, ivy, and 
ay, and gives an account of a great storm on Candlemas Day, rooting 
p a standard tree in Cornhill, which was full of holme (holly) and ivy 
>r Christmas. 

But the Christmas Tree is thought to have been traced to a period 
mg antecedent to the Christian era, namely, to that cradle of civiliza- 
ton — Egypt. The palm-tree is known to put forth a shoot every month ;* 



* The Egyptians represented the year by a palm-tree, and the month by one of 
s branches ; because it is the nature of the tree to produce a branch every 
umth. — Volney. 
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and a spray of this tree, with twelve shoots on it, was nsed in Egypt 
at the time of the winter solstice as a symbol of the year completed. 
Now, there are used in Germany, at this time, as many pyramids as trees, 
in the celebration of Christmas : they are more economically made than 
the trees, and consist of slips of wood, arranged pyramidically, and de- 
corated with green paper in imitation of leaves. The palm-tree spray 
of Egypt, on reaching Italy, was imitated by the tip of the pyramidal 
fir, and was decorated witn burning tapers m honour of Saturn. After 
these Saturnalia came the days of the Sigillaria, or impressions stamped 
on wax, which still form part of the garnish of a Christmas Tree. 

"With the Germans, the greatest Christmas festival is on Christmas 
Eve ; and as this always falls on the evening of Adam and Eve's Day, 
an orthodox Christmas Tree will have the figures of our first parents at 
its foot, and the Serpent twining himself round its stem. J$y a bold 
stretch of theological fancy, the tree, with its branches and tapers, is, 
with the above accessories, understood to typify the genealogy of our 
Lord, closing in the most luminous apex, the sun of light and life, "the 
seed of the woman that should crush the Serpent's head." 

The Becking of Churches and houses with evergreens and flowers at 
Christmas may be to commemorate the victory gained over the powers 
of darkness by the coming of Christ. The laurel was, among the Romans, 
the emblem of joy, peace, and victory ; according to Chandler, a relic of 
Druidism, that the sylvan spirits might repair to them. 

Holly, originally called holy, from its being used in holy places, owes 
its importance in the Christmas festivities to paganism. The Romans 
dedicated the Holly to Saturn, whose festival was held in December ; 
and the early Christians, to screen themselves from persecution, decked 
their houses with its branches during their own celebration of the 
Nativity. Holly, or holy, in Aubrey's time, was common in Malmesbury 
hundred, Wilts, and also on the borders of the New Forest : "it seems 
to indicate pit-coale. In Wardour-parke are holy trees that beare yelloir 
berrie3."— (Nat. Hist. Wilts.) Old Tusser's direction is:— "Getivye 
and hull [holly], woman, deck up thine house." In Prussia, where the 
Christmas Tree is common, holly is only known in the gardens of scien- 
tific horticulturists. 

The gathering of Mistletoe is a relic of Druidic worship, and its pagan 
character seems to have adhered to it to our times ; for it is not ad- 
mitted into church decoration : a sexton once cutting mistletoe for this 
purpose, fell out of the tree, and broke a limb, whicn was considered a 
condign punishment. Yet, Dr. Stukeley said, only a century ago,— 
" On the Eve of Christmas Day, at York, they carry mistletoe to the 
high altar of the cathedral, and proclaim a public and universal liberty, 
pardon, and freedom to all sorts of inferior and even wicked people, at 
thegates of the city, towards the four quarters of heaven." 

The mystic uses of the mistletoe have also been traced to the well- 
remembered golden branch of Virgil in infernis ; and to the religious 
ooremonies of the Greeks and Romans. In the Scandinavian mytho- 
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ogy, the mistletoe is dedicated to its Venus, Friga. " Geriothei, 
Qistletoe, a magical shrub, appeared to be the forbidden tree in the middle 
f the. trees of Eden ; for in the Edda, the mistletoe is said to be Baldens 
leath, who vet perished through blindness and a young woman." The 
)ruids doubtless dispensed the plant at a high price : " as late as the 
eventeenth century peculiar efficacy was attached to it, and a piece 
mng round the neck was considered a safeguard against witches." (See 
things not Generally Known, First Series.) 

In Worcestershire it was once customary to take down the bough of 
aistletoe, and give it to the cow that calved first after New Year's Day ; 
ririch was supposed to ensure good luck to the whole dairy. Cows, as 
rell as sheep, will devour mistletoe with avidity. 

There are about twenty kinds of trees in England to which the 
aistletoe will attach itself; and the best plan to propagate the plant is 
o crush a ripe berry on the under surface of a branch of the tree on 
rhich it is desired to grow it. In twelve months the radicle will have 
pt firm hold, and then the green leaves will begin to show themselves. 

The Christmas Dressing is now systematically carried out by the church 
nthorities ; and we agree with a writer in the English Churchman, 
hat 

t is a good sign of the times that these decorations are no longer confined to 
oases and to ball and supper rooms, but all classes now-a-days vie with each 
ther to expend tbeir taste, and time, and labour upon the adornment of the House 
f God. It may be that, because the tide of fashion has for the last few years 
et in that way, certain persons have followed the rage simply because it was so, 
ad from no higher principle or motive ; but there are also numbers of fair 
ad zealous churcli decorators who doit with the sole view of hououring God, and 
heering and brightening the great festival of His birth. From whatever source 
t proceeds, it is now a notable fact that the decorating of churches for Christmas 
tas reached a point which our fathers, in the days of holly-sprigs on the pew 
oors, never even dreamed of. All kinds of evergreens which you can obtain are 
Toptr, except mistletoe, which is never put into churches. Besides evergreens and 
verlastings, even camelias are added, with beautiful effect Yew is considered 
at of season at Christmas ; this being symbolical of the resurrection and immor- 
ality, and therefore to be used only at Easter. The holly with the berries is the 
aost desirable, where you can get it in rich quantities ; the little bunches of 
erries may be dipped in red sealing-wax melted in spirits of wine, or gilded, and 
his greatly heightens the effect. Beside the evergreens and flowers, yon will 
equire twine for making the wreaths, and strong nails for fixing them ; also some 
jng osier wands for making the foundations j or long trailing branches of the 
ry will do. The sites for decoration are the pillars, the capitals and bases, the 
fches, the altar, pulpit, font, and spaces on the walls. 

In New Zealand, the churches are decked with the beautiful Pohoto- 
;ana fern and its crimson blossoms, and with other flowers. " One is 
ejoiced," says the Correspondent who communicates this information to 
Votes and Queries, " to hear of the tradition customs of Old England 
«ing kept up on the Midsummer Christmas Day of the southern world." 

In Sussex, the blessing of apple-trees is still observed. We read that 
a the village of Offham, near Arundel, on the evening of Christmas 
Jtay may be seen in an orchard a crowd of people, young and old, 
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dancing round a large apple-tree, and repeating a rude chant, to words 
of this purport : — " God bless this tree to the use of the master. May 
it flourish and bring forth abundantly, enough to fill a hat, to fill a 
basket, to fill a cart, to fill a waggon," &c. Tnis is followed by rude 
nncouth singing, and the same ceremony is performed round every apple 
and pear-tree in the orchard. In Devonshire, a certain apple-tree, as 
the representative of the rest, is sprinkled with cider, or a bowl of it 
is dasned against the tree, or cakes dipped in cider are hung upon 
the branches, followed by an incantation, and a dance round the tree, 
and then home to feast. 

Christmas Day. 

Christmas Day has been set apart, from time immemorial, for the 
commemoration of our Blessed Saviour's birth ; when, " though Christ 
was humbled to a manger, the contempt of the place was took off 
by tiie glory of the attendance and ministration of angels." Christmas 
is named from Christi Missa, the mass of Christ ; it was, however, for- 
bidden to be kept as a fast by the Council of Braga, a.d. 563 ; which 
anathematized such as did not duly honour the oirthday of Christ, 
according to the flesh, but pretended to honour it by fasting on that 
day ; a custom attributed to the same conception which led to the prac*» 
tice of fasting on the Lord's day, namely, the belief that Christ was 
not truly born in the nature of man. Since this canon, we do not find 
any positive regulation specially affecting the observance of Christmas. 
— (Neale's Feasts and Fasts.) 

Benson says that Christ was probably born in April or May of the 
Julian year 4709, the present date being that of tradition. Dean 
Alford, in his Greek Testament, has observed that the Magi were 
addicted to astronomy; and astronomical calculations prove that a 
remarkable juncture of planets took place just before our Saviour's birth. 
A.U.C. 747, May 20th, tnerewas a conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn in 
20° of Pisces, close to the first point of Aries, the part in which the 
signs, according to the astrologers, denoted glorious and mighty events. 
On the 27th of October, another conjunction of the same occurred in 16° 
of Pisces ; and on November 12th, a third, in 15° of the same sign. On 
the two last occasions, the planets would be so near as to appear as one 
star of surpassing brightness. Supposing the Magi to have seen the 
first of these conjunctions, they saw it actually in the east, for on the 
20th of May it would rise shortly before the sun. If they then took 
their journey, and arrived at Jerusalem in little more than five months 
(the journey of Ezra from Babvbn took four), and if they performed the 
journey from Jerusalem to Bethlehem (remaining in Jerusalem to inquire 
of the Sanhedrim from the October to the November conjunction) in the 
evening, as is implied, the November conjunction in 15° of Pisces would 
be before them in the direction of Bethlehem, coming to the meridian 
about 8 o'clock, p.m. It would \>e Net} \si(fira\.\iv£ to know more of toil 
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curious calculation, which would thus make the nativity to have occurred 
bout the 1st of November, reckoning the same interval as between our 
liristmas Day and Epiphany. 

The following historical views of the time of the birth of Christ, by 
wo eminent writers of our own day, are striking. Archdeacon Pott 
unarks : — 

At the glad period of oar Lord's Nativity there was peace in all the earth. The 
■eValence of public peace upon earth, had ranked among the number of those 
teresting signs and tokens which were to accompany the coming of the long- 
cpected Saviour to the scene of his ministry. When we read in the page of pro- 
lecy, of the myrtle and the fig-tree taking the place of the bramble and the 
torn ; when we hear of swords beat into pruning-hooks and ploughshares ; we are 
d to fix our attention on that state of outward peace in this world which was to 
rm the commencement of the Gospel age, and to denote the time of the Redeemer's 
a ni Testation among men. Accordingly, these prediction* were fulfilled in a re- 
arkable manner at the date of our Lord's birth, which may be regarded as the 
anmencement of his kingdom upon earth. Thus, the reign of Augustus Caesar, 
ter its first conflicts were decided, was accompanied by a season of profound and 
ttled peace. The temple of Janus at Rome, which had been shut up but twioe 
aoe the foundation of the city, was at that time closed in token of this public peace. 

Dr. Southey thus appositely observes 

Two manifestations in the course of Providence have often been pointed out aa 
ie most distinct and prominent which have yet occurred in the history of the 
tman race. The coming of our Lord and Saviour is one, at that precise time 
hen the world, in its moral and political circumstances, was best fitted for the 
ception and diffusion of the Gospel ; the other, far indeed interior in moment to 
tat paramount event, but inferior to it alone, is the discovery of Printing, just 
hen the Gospel was to be raised as it were from the dead. 

One of the most glorifying commemorations of Christmas was that 
f St. Augustine, who, it appears, baptized no fewer than 10,000 
arsons on the Christmas Day next after his landing in 590, and per- 
itted the usual feasting, allowing the people to erect booths for 
jfreshment — objecting only to their joining in their dances with their 
igan neighbours. Another event of this holyday was the consecration 
; Westminster Abbey at Christmas, 1065. 

Eoyal Christmases. 

We read of countless prodigal feasts given by our sovereigns at various 
sriods of our history, and upon occasions of state ; but neither of these 
stivities exceeded in heartiness or splendour the commemorations of the 
ativity, more especially those by our earlier kings. And it is remarkable 
i the accounts of these Christmas celebrations, that they were kept by 
ie sovereigns in various places, notwithstanding the difficulties of loco- 
motion, ana the cost and inconvenience of conveying the court and its 
scessories to distant parts of the country; although it should be recol- 
cted that the sovereign and the court did not settle in the metropolis, 
i their general residence, until a comparatively late period. 
Nearly a thousand years since (in 878), Alfred was keeping his Christ- 
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mas at Cluppingham, in Wiltshire, when he was surprised by Guthrum 
and his Danes, and compelled to fly to the Isle of Athelney. Offa, . 
King of Mercia, about 790, was resting from the works of his famous 
dyke, when the Welsh broke through and slew many of Offa's soldiers, 
who were enjoying their Christmas. 

William the Conqueror was crowned on Christmas Day, 1066 ; and in 
1069, he kept his Christmas at York, but stained his memory by giving 
orders to devastate the country between York and Durham. 

Mr. Sandys* states, in general terms, that our earlier kings occa- 
sionally passed Christmas in Normandy ; and that some of the principal 
towns favoured, besides London and Westminster, appear to have been 
Windsor, York, Winchester, Norwich, Worcester, Gloucester, Oxford, 
Eltham, and Canterbury ; and in the time of the Tudors, Greenwich. 

In 1085, William kept his Christmas with great state at Gloucester. 
William Rufus followed his father's example, as did Henry I. in 1105, 
at Windsor ; and in 1116, at St. Alban's, when the celebrated monastery 
there was consecrated. King Stephen kept his Christmas at London, 
until his fifth year, when the celebration was laid aside. Henry II. re- 
newed the Christmas feasts, with plays and masques ; and in 1171, he 
celebrated the feast at Dublin in a large wooden house erected for the 
purpose : cranes continued now to be the favourite dish. Richard I. 
kept his Christmas, in 1190, in Sicily, when on his way to the crusades i 
and the romance of Richard Cceur de Lion affirms that 

Christmas is a time full honest, 

Kyng Richard is honoured with great feste. 

John was entertained at Christmas by the celebrated Hubert de Burgh, 
at Canterbury, in 1203. In 1213, he kept his Christmas at Windsor, 
with great festivity, and gave many presents: his Chancellor, every 
Christmas, received two marks of gold. In 1214, he was keeping 
Christmas at Worcester, when the festivity was broken up through the 
recusant barons of Henry III. We read that Henry directed the Sheriff 
of Gloucester to buy twenty salmons, to be put into pies for his Christmas, 
in 1241 ; and the Sheriff of Sussex to provide ten brawns with the 
heads, and ten peacocks, for the same feast, in Westminster Hall. Ed- 
ward I. held his Christmas at Bristol, in 1284 ; Edward II. one at Not- 
tingham, with great magnificence, in 1324 ; and Edward III. at Windsor, 
in 1343-4, on Christmas Day, established the Order* of the Garter. 
Richard II. in 1398, kept his Christmas at Lichfield, where 200 tuns of 
wine, and 2000 oxen were consumed. Henry IV. kept his Christmas 
feasts with splendour ; Henry V. at Eltham and Paris ; Henry VL kepi 
a Christmas at Rouen. 

Our early kings kept this feast with grand state in the gresl 
Hall at Westminster — " Rufus* roaring Hall, from the Anglo-Norman 
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nes. Here John held his Christmas feasts in 1213 and 1214; and 
airy III. in 1234, 1238, and 1241 ; and in 1248, whilst Henry himself 
pt Christmas at Winchester, he commanded his Treasurer "to fill the 
igfs great Hall from Christmas Day to the day of Circumcision [Jan. 
b] with poor people, and feast them there." In the next (Edward I.) 
gn, in 1277, Llewellyn, Prince of Wales, sat a guest at the Christmas 
tat in Westminster Hall. In 1290, 1292, and 1303, Edward I. also 
pt Christmas here; as did Edward II. in 1317, when, however, few 
bles were present, " because of discord between them and the king ;" 
t in 1320, he kept Christmas here "with great honour and glorie. 
Edward III. was a right royal provider of Christmas cheer. The art 
cookery was now well understood ; and the making of blancmanges, 
rts, and pies, and the preparing of rich soups of the brawn of capons, 
ire among the cook's duties at this period. French cooks were employed 
the nooility ; and in the merchants' feast we find jellies of all 
burs, and in all figures — flowers, trees, beasts, fish, fowl, and fruit, 
te wines were " a collection of spiced liquors ;" and cinnamon, grains 
paradise, and ginger were in the dessert confections. Edwara kept 
\ Christmas in Westminster Hall, in 1358, and had for his guests 
the banquet t he captive King of France, and David, King of Scotland, 
id, in 1362, King David and the King of Cyprus met here at two 
ind entertainments given by King Edward. 

Richard II., according to Stow, gave " a house-warming in this Hall," 
on the completion of this magnificent edifice, of " profuse hospitality," 
len he feasted 10,000 persons. We need not wonder, then, that 
chard kept 2000 cooks : they were learned in their art, and have left 
the world "The Form of Cury; or a Roll of English Cookery, 
mpiled about the year 1390, by the Master Cook of Richard II." In 
99, Richard kept Christmas sitting in the great Hall, in cloth-of-gold, 
rnished with pearls and precious stones, worth 3000 marks. 
In 1478, Edward IV. kept Christmas here with great pomp, wearing 
i crown, and making costly presents to his household. Richard IIL, 
hough his reign was short and turbulent, kept two Christmases 
re in sumptuous state: one in 1488, when, chronicles Philip de 
mines, " he was reigning in greater splendour than any king of Eng- 
td for the last hundred years." Next year he solemnized the festival 
tst splendidly, and so attentive was the king to trivial matters, that 
: find a warrant for the payment of " 200 marks for certain New Year's 
ts against the feast of Uhristmas." The festivities continued till the 
r of Epiphany, when they terminated with an extraordinary feast ; 
he king nimself," says the historian of Croyland, " wearing his crown, 
1 holding a splendid feast in the great Hall, similar to that of his 
conation." 

Henry VII., though little inclined to hospitalities, kept the ninth 
ristmas of his rei<rn with great magnificence in Westminster Hall ; 
sting the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London, and showing 
im sports on the night following, in the Hall, hung with tapestry; 
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which sports being ended in the morning, the King, Queen, and Court eat down to 
a table of stone, to 120 dishes, placed by as many knights and squires, while the 
Mayor was served with twenty-four dishes, and abundance of wine. And finally, 
the King and Queene being conveyed with great lights into the palace, the maior 
and his company, in barges, returned to London by breake of the next day. 

Henry VIII. kept his first and second Christmases at Richmond; 
and next at Greenwich and Eltham : he had his king for Christmas Day, 
and king of the Cockneys, with jousts, banquets, masks, and disguisings, 
gambling, and costly presents : and then few men played at cards but at 
Christmas. Waits played music and kept watch at night. Edward VI., 
at Christmas, 1551-2, kept one of the most magnificent revellings on 
record ; but in Queen Mary's short reign the Christmas festivities were 
neglected. They were, however, renewed by Queen Elizabeth with great 
pomp, when plays and masques were specially encouraged, and the 
children of St. Paul's and Westminster often performed before the 
Queen : the play of St. George became very popular ; and Shakspeare 
himself may iiave acted before Elizabeth at Christmas. In " Father 
Hubbard's Tale," written in this reign, we find the old Christmas gam- 
bols, " carols, wassail-bowls, dancing of sellengers round in moonshine 
about Maypoles, shoeing the mare, hoodman-blind, and hot cockles." 
Throughout the reign ot James I., plays and masques continued to be 
favourite Christmas festivities ; ana the gambling at Court ran high. 
These were observed after the accession of Charles I. ; but, about 1641, 
the fanatics attempted to abolish any commemoration of the Nativity of 
our Saviour : in 1647, the parish officers of St. Margaret's, Westminster, 
were fined for allowing preaching in their church, and dressing it with 
rosemary and bays on Christmas Day; and the pious John Evelyn and 
his wife had to keep their Christmas in secrecy at home. After the Re- 
storation the observance of Christmas was resumed ; though Charles IL 
seems to have cared for little but gambling at the groom-porter's. Pepys 
describes a flagon of ale and apples drank out of a wood cup as a parting 
Christmas draught ; and Teonge, the ship-chaplain, thus describes a cele- 
bration on board his vessel, in 1675 : — 

Crismas Day we keep thus : — At four in the morning our trumpeters all doe Hate 
their trumpette, and begin at our Captain's cabin, and thence to all the officers' and 
gentlemen's cabins ; playing a levite at each cabine door, and bidding good morrow, 
wishing merry Crismas. After they goe to their station, viz. on the poope, and 
sound three levitts in honour of the morning. At ten we goe to prayers and ser- 
mon ; text, Zacc. ix. 9. Our captain had all his officers and gentlemen to dinner 
with him, where we had excellent good fay re: a rib be of beefe, plumb- puddings, 
minct pyes, &c., and plenty of good wines of several! sorts. 

From this time the Court observances of Christmas declined; but its 
hospitalities became more generally diffused among the people.. 

We part from this picture of the Royal Christinas of centuries since 
as from one of Time's stately pageants, which bring the picturesque* 
ness of the past into vivid contrast with the hospitalities of ths 
present, when 

Distance lends enchantment to the view} 
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minding us that although Westminster Hall may be void and gloomy 
1 the coming Christmas Day, greater enjoyment than was vielaed by 
le prodigal neaps of luxury once consumed within those wafis, is now, 
ith each returning festival, scattered through the length and breadth 
' the land, and the rational wealth of Christmas is thus brought home 
> every Englishman's fireside * 

For the celebrations at Colleges and Inns of Court, the Great Halls 
ere specially adapted. In 1561, the Christmas revels at the Inner 
emple were very splendid : brawn, mustard, and malmsey were served 
r breakfast, ana the dinner in the Hall was a grand affair ; between 
te two courses, first came the master of the game, then the ranger of the 
rests; and having blown three blasts of the hunting-horn, they paced 
tree times round the fire, then in the middle of the Hall. Certain 
rartesies followed, nine or ten couple of hounds were brought in, with 
fox and cat, both which were set upon by the dogs, amid blowing of 
)rns, and killed beneath the fire. At the close of the second course, the 
dest of the masters of the revels sang a song : after some repose and 
irther revels, supper was served, which being over, the marshal was 
wne in by four men, on a sort of scaffold, three times round the fire, 
Ting, " A lord," &c, after which he came down, and went to dance, 
he Lord of Misrule then addressed himself to the banquet, which 
ided with minstrelsy, mirth, and dancing. The Christmas masque at 
ray's Inn, in 1594, was very magnificent. In 1592, the heads of colleges 
; Cambridge acted a Latin comedy at Christmas before Queen Eliza- 
5th; and in 1607, there was a celebrated exhibition of the Christina* 
rince at St. John's College, Oxford. 

Christmas Customs. 

Mysteries and Mummers. — Sir Walter Scott has well conveyed an idea 
t the antiquity of this custom in the couplet— 

Who lists may in their mumming see 
Traces of ancient mystery. 

We derive Mumming from the "Roman Saturnalia ; and its name 
t>m the Danish mumme, or Dutch momme, disguise in a mask. Stow 
jlls us that — "in the feast of Christmas there was in the King's 
ouse, or wheresoever he lodged, a lord of Misrule, or master of merry 
isports, and the like had ye in the house of every nobleman of honour 
r good worship, were he spiritual or temporal. The Mayor of London 
ad either of the sheriffs, had their several lords of inisrule." In some 
reat families, and also sometimes at court, this officer was called the 
.bbot of Misrule ; in Scotland he was termed the Abbot of Unreason, 



• John Evelyn tells ns that his good old brother, at Wotton, " more veterum 
apt a Christmas in which we had not fewer than 300 bumpkins every holiday." 
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and prohibited there in 1565, by the Parliament. In the after-dinner 
ganiools of Christmas Day, 

Hubby-horse midst loud applause, 

Came prancing on his hinder paws, 
Then, too, came M the merry maskers in." 
Some of these customs remain. In Staffordshire, Cornwall, and 
Devon, the old spirit of Christmas is kept up more earnestly than in 
most other counties. In Cornwall they exhibit the old dance of St. 
George and the Dragon ; and in the Staffordshire halls, a band of bedi- 
zened actors perform the whole of the ancient drama. 

The old religious play of Christmas is thus described ; — After the Te Deum, a 
stable was prepared behind the altar, and the image of the Blessed Virgin placed 
upon it. A boy from above, before the choir, in the likeness of an angel, announced 
the Nativity to certain canons and vicars, who entered as shepherds, through the 
great door of the choir, clothed in tunics and "am esses." Many of the boys in 
the vaults of the church, like angels, then began the Gloria in Excelsis. The shep- 
herds hearing this, advanced to the stable, singing Peace, goodwill, &c. As soon 
as they entered it, two priests in dalmatics, who were stationed at the stable, said, 
•* Whom seek you ?" The shepherds answered, M Our Saviour Christ." The two 
priests then opening the curtain exhibited the boy, saying, " The little one is here, 
as the prophet Isaiah said." Then they showed the mother, saying, " Behold the 
Virgin," &c. Upon these salutations, they bowed, and worshipped the boy, and 
saluted his mother, and then returned to the choir and sang Aleluia. 

Miss Baker describes the Mummers as young men, generally six or 
eight, who, during the Christmas holidays, commencing on St. Thomas's 
Eve, go about in the rural districts of Northamptonshire, disguised, per- 
sonating different characters, and performing a burlesque tragedy at such 
houses as they think will recompense them for their entertainment. Miss 
Baker then quotes a mock play, the representation of which she wit- 
nessed at the seat of the late Michael Woodhall, Esq., of Thenford ; the 
performers were eight mummers, masked : — Beelzebub, Activity, Age on 
the Stage, Poctor, Doctor's Horse, Jem Jacks, the Doctor's Man, Eool^ 
and Treasurer. Jack's part is the most descriptive :— 

In comes I, little Jem Jack, 

With my wife and family at my back; 

Although my substance is but small, 

I'll do my best to please you all. 

Boast beef, plum pie — 

Who likes it better than I ? 

I wish you a merry Christmas and a happy new year, 
A pocket full of money and a cellar full of beer. 

Christmas Cheer. — First is the Boar's Head, " the rarest dish in all the 
latade." Till towards the middle of the seventeenth century, it was custo* 
mary to bring up to gentlemen's tables on Christmas Day, a Boar's Head, 
with a lemon in its mouth ; and although the custom has grown obso- 
lete among the gentry, a relic of it is stul observable at the tables of the 
yeomanry, particularly of the northern parts of the kingdom, to which a 

£ig's head is rarely brought without having its jaws distended by either a 
;mon or apple. A pageant relic of this custom likewise lingers- in on* 
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the noblest colleges of Oxford. Every Christmas Day, the refectory 
Jueenjs witnesses the bringing up a Boar's Head in great state to the 
le. Aubrey, in one of his M So. in the Ashmolean Museum, describes 

ceremony in his time : — " The Boar's Head being boiled or roasted, 
aid in a great charger, covered with a garland of bay or laurel. When 

first course is served up in the refectory, on Christmas Day, the 
iciple* brings the said boar's head from the kitchen up to the high 
le, accompanied by one of the tabarders, who lays his hand on the 
rger. The tabaraerf sings the following song, and, when he cornea 
»he chorus, all the scholars in the refectory join together, and sing 

The Boar's Head in hand bear I, 
Bedecked with bays and rosemary; 
And I pray you masters merry bet 
Quotquot esiis in convivio. 

Chorus. Caput Apri defero, 

Reddens laudes Domino. 

The Boar's Head, as I understand, 
Is the bravest dish in the land, 
Being thus bedecked with a gay garland* 
Let us servire cantioo. 

Caput Apri, &c. 
Our steward has provided this, 
In honour of the King of bliss, 
Which on this day to be served is 

In Reginensi Atrio. 
Caput Apri, &c" 

Vadition represents the usage of Queen's as a commemoration of an 
of valour ludicrously performed by a student of the College, who, 
le walking in the neighbouring forest of Shotover, and reading 
stotle, was suddenly attacked by a wild boar. The furious beast 
ie open-mouthed upon the youth, who, however, very courageously, 
with a happy presence of mind, is said to have "rammed in the 
une, and cried Oracum est" fairly choking the savage with the sage, 
lie Turkey has graced the Christmas table from the date of its 
eduction into England, about 1524. Tusser mentions this bird 
forming part of the Christmas fare of the farmer in 1578. The 
d Turkey of America is of most delicious flavour, similar to that 
the English pheasant ; and it occasionally makes its appearance 
the Christmas Day dinner in England. We read, in a Liverpool 
•nal, of a couple of wild turkeys, shot on the 4th December, in Canada 
st, full 180 miles beyond Toronto, to which town they were brought 
were here purchased by a gentleman, who started the same after- 
Manciples, the purveyors general of colleges, were formerly men of so much 
equence that, in order to check their ambition, it was expressly ordered by 
ite, that no manciple should be Principal of a Hall. 

Tabarders were so named from a part of their former dress, called a taberdum, 
ibard, a short gown, without sleeves, open at both sides, with a square collar 
ted at the shoulders. 

l2 
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noon for New York, taking the birds with him. On the 10th, he em- 
barked for Liverpool, where he arrived on the 19th ; and on Christmas 
Day, thns brought some 5000 miles, were served up these turkeys. 

The Bustard has almost disappeared ; but within memory it might 
be seen in the Christmas larders of large inns ; the fine birds for the 
Christmas markets, principally from Norfolk, weigh from 20 to 251bs. 
The fat capon, weighing from 7 to lOlbs., is anotherluxury of the season. 
The goose is a favourite Christmas dish with the people here as well as 
in various parts of the Continent. 

Game Pies were formerly made at Christmas. In the books of the 
Salters' Company, London, is the following 

Keceipt M Fit to make a moost choyce Paaste of Gamys to be eten at y« Feste 
of Chrystmasse" (17th Richard II a d. 1394). A pie so made by the Company's 
cook in 1836 was found excellent. It consisted of a pheasant, hare, and capon; 
two partridges, two pigeons, and two rabbits; all boned and put into paste in 
the shape of a bird, with the livers and hearts, two mutton kidneys, forced-meats, 
and egg-balls, seasoning, spice, catsup, and pickled mushrooms, filled up with gravy 
made from the various bones. 

The Corporation of the city of Gloucester present to the Sovereign 
every Christmas, as a token of their loyalty, a lamprey-pie, which is 
sometimes a costly gift, as lampreys, at this season, can scarcely be pro- 
cured at a guinea apiece.* The Severn is famous for its lampreys, and 
Gloucester noted for its peculiar mode of stewing them: indeed, a 
Gloucester lamprey will almost excuse the royal excess of Henry I., who 
died at Rouen, of an illness brought on by eating too freely of lampreys, 
after a day spent in hunting. 

Roast Beef has been for ages the paramount Christmas viand. It has 
been for ages the most honoured fare ; and hence may have been chosen 
very early to grace the highest festival in our calendar. The Sirloin of 
Beef is commonly said to have been named from a loin of beef being 
knighted by Charles II. ; and at Friday Hill, in Essex, they show a table 
as that upon which the ceremony was performed : but the story is much 
older ; for Fuller, in his Ecclesiastical History, relates of Henry VTTL 
at the Abbey of Reading : " a sirloin of beef was set before him, so 
knighted, saith tradition, by this King Henry." But, the great Christinas 
dish is the " Baron of Beef," i.e., two sirloins, not cut asunder, but joined 
together by the end of the backbone. Such a joint is roasted for the 
Royal table at Windsor Castle, for every Christmas Day dinner. 

Plum Broth, or Porridge, called hackin until the time of Charles H- 
was eaten as soup at Christmas, at St. James's Palace, during the reunot 
George III. ; and a portion of it was sent to the different officers of his 
Majesty's household. Brand tells us that, when he dined at the chap- 
lain's table at St. James's Palace, on Christmas Day, 1806, the first 
thing served and eaten was a tureen of rich, luscious plum-porridge. 
The following is a list of the ingredients :— 



• BeeJUA, How to Choose, How to Dress. By Piscator. Printed at Lannceato*. 
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Leg of veal, 401b. 

6 shins of beef. 

50 four penny loaves. 

Doable refined sugar, 60lb. 

160 lemons and oranges. 

6 dozen sack. 

6 dozen old hook. 

6 dozen sherry. 



401b. raisins. 
401b. currants. 
801b. prunes. 
2 ounces cochineal. 
1 ounce nutmeg. 
4 ounce cinnamon. 
1 ounce clove*. 



The plum broth and minced or shred pie being compounded of spices, 
uit, &c, were in token of the offerings of the Eastern Magi. Misson 
ascribes every family making a Christmas pie; "a great nostrum, 
le composition of this pastry being a most learned mixture of neat's 
rogues, chicken, eggs, sugar, raisins," &c. The Puritans were bitterly 
rerse to plum porridge and minced pies in connexion with the season, 
eedham, in his History of the Rebellion, sings :— 

All plums the prophet's sons deny. 

And spice-broths are too hot; 
Treason's in a December pie, 

And death within the pot. 

A poor plum-pudding is called a hooting-pudding, because it has such 
scanty supply of plums, that they are jocularly said to be obliged to 
rot at each other. 

Minced Pies were derived from the paste images and sweetmeats given 
> the Fathers of the Vatican at Rome on Christmas Eve. Eating minced 
ies at Christmas was formerly a test of orthodoxy against recusants. 

Minced Pkt are served at the Lord Mayor's Dinner at Guildhall, on the 9th of 
ovember, which is unorthodox. Mr. Sandys tells us : — * So much were they con- 
dered as conneoted with Christmas, that the Puritans treated their use as a 
tperstitious observance, and after the Restoration they almost served as a test 
sr religious opinions. Bunyan, when in confinement and distress for a com fort- 
une meal, refused to injure his morals by eating minced pies, when he might have 
me so. Misson, in the beginning of the last century, says they were made of 
Bats' tongues, chicken, eggs, sugar, currants, lemon and orange-peel, with various 
does." Here is a well-tried receipt, which has been handed down in the same 
xnily for generations : — " A pound of beef suet, chopped fine ; a pound of 
liains, do., stoned ; a pound of currants, cleaned, dry ; a pound of apples, chopped 
le ; two or three eggs ; allspice, beat very fine, and sugar to your taste ; a little 
At, and as much brandy and wine as you like ;" a small piece of citron in each 
eis an improvement, and the cover or case should be oblong, in imitation of the 
acne or manger where our Saviour was laid, the ingredients themselves having 
icn said to refer to the offering of the Wise Men. There is a superstition that 
i many houses as you eat minced pies in during Christmas, so many happy 
oaths will you have in the ensuing year. — ChrUtmcutide, Ac. 

"We have never been witness," says Dr. Johnson, in his Life of 
<utler, "of animosities excited by the use of minced pies and plum 
orridge, nor seen with what abhorrence those who could eat them all 
t other times of the year, would shrink from them in December." 

In the country, a substitute for minced meat at Christmas, is made 
I the lights, &c, of a pig, chopped fine, with apples, currants, sugar, 
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and spice. It is often also sent by farmers as a present, with the pork- 
pie, on killing a pig. 

The bakers, at this season, used to present their customers with the 
Yule Dough, paste images, as the chandlers gave Christmas candles. 
Yule cakes also are still known. 

Was-hel and Drinc-heil coincided with our " Here's to you," and " FU 
pledge you ;" and the bowl itself is identified by Dr. Milner with the 
Grace-cup of the Greeks and Romans ; it is mentioned in Plautus, and 
was known in France long before the time of Yortigern and Rowena, to 
which it is commonly referred. 

The Loving-cup was borrowed from the Wassail-bowl, though the 
latter was carried about with an image of our Saviour. It was also cus- 
tomary to roast apples on a string till they dropped into a large bowl 
of spiced ale. In the bursary of Jesus' College, Oxford, is a huge 
punch-bowl, presented by a Sir Watkin Williams Wynne ; it is of 
silver gilt, will hold 10 gallons, and weighs 278oz. 17dwts. ; the accom- 
panying ladle weighs oz., and will hold half a pint. 

Waits parade the streets at midnight about the time of Christmas, 
particularly on Christmas Eve, playing and singing at the doors of the 
principal inhabitants. At the conclusion of their serenade, they offer 
the congratulations of the season, and next day solicit gratuities. In 



apparently derived from the Mseso-Goth. wahts, vigilia, excubise; 
in old French, according to Cotgrave, gwette, a watchman. Hone, in 
his Every -day Book, remarks : — " In London, the Waits are the remains 
of the musicians attached to the Corporation of the City." Miss Baker, 
in her Glossary, relates that the Corporation of Northampton, within 
the memory of her informant, had a band of musicians called the Cor- 
poration waits, who used to meet the judges at the entrance into the 
town, at the time of the assizes. They were four in number, attired 
in long black gowns, two playing on violins, one on the hautboy, and 
the other on a whip and club, or tabor and pipe. 

Bell-ringing is universal on Christmas Eve ; but at Dewsbury, in 
Yorkshire, one of the church bells is tolled as at a funeral; this is called 
the Devil's Knell, the moral of which is that "the Devil died when 
Christ was born." This custom was discontinued for many years, bat 
revived by the Vicar in 1828. A Lincolnshire bagpipe was formerly 
provided in the streets at Christmas, " for the common dauncing." * 

Christmas Boxes is a term now applied to gifts of money at Christmas ; 
whereas, anciently, it signified the boxes in which rich gifts were depo- 
sited. These boxes closely resembled the Roman Paganalia, for the 
reception of contributions at rural festivals ; from which custom, with 
certain changes, is said to have been derived our Christmas-boxes. At 
Pompeii have been found earthen boxes, into which money was slipped 
through a hole. Aubrey found one filled with Roman denarii. 

In the collection of London Antiquities formed by Mr. Charles Roach 
Smith, F.S.A., and now in the British Museum, are specimens of theaa 
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."Thrift-boxes; small and wide bottles with imitation stoppers, from 
•three to four inches in height, of thin clay, the upper part covered with 
a green glase. On the side is a slit for the introduction of money." 
These pots were doubtless of early origin; for we find analogous objects 
of the lloman period. — (See Things not generally Known. Second Series, 
■ p. 31, where one of these boxes is engraved.) 

The Bellman's Verses at Christmas, which have almost disappeared in 
our time, were but a printed record of his " drowsy charm," to bless the 
sleepers whose doors he passed. In Herrick's time, and long since, 
this was sung aloud at night. 

Among the miscellaneous customs were card-playing, chess, and 
draughts ; jack-puddings in the hall ; fiddlers and musicians, who were 
regaled with a black-jack of beer and a Christmas pie ; also, singing the 
wassail, scrambling for nuts and apples ; dancing round standards deco- 
rated with evergreens in the streets ; the hobby-horse ; hunting owls 
and squirrels ; the fool-plough ; hot cockles, &c. In the latter game 
one person knelt down, hoodwinked, and being struck behind, was to 
guess who inflicted the blow. The game occurs in old plays (17th 
cent): and in verses to be reprinted with Gondibert, in 1653, we find— 
The Poet's Hot Cockles. 
Thus poets passing time away. 
Like children, at Hot Cockles play, fee. 
Xo sii upon Hot Cockles formerly meant to be very impatient. 

This was one of the seasons for rendering services for tenures in 
socage, some of which were very curious ; as, lifting up the right hand 
towards the king on Christmas Day, wherever he might be in England; 
and rendering a red rose at Christmas. A Percy, a scion of the noble 
house of Louvain, held property at Levington, Yorkshire, by repairing 
to Skelton Castle on Christmas Day, and leading the lady of the castle 
from her chamber to chapel, thence to her chamber, and afterwards 
dining with her before he departed. In the Boston municipal records, 
fat capons are mentioned as part of an annual rent of Corporation land 
in 1601 : " a fat capon to be given to the Mayor every Christmas Day." 
In the same year it was agreed, that in all future Corporation leases, 
two fat capons shall be given to the Mayor every Christmas. — {History 
and Antiquities of Boston, by Pishey Thompson, 1856.) 
. Throwing the Hood is another custom of the season, still observed on 
Old Christmas Day, in the village of Haxey, in Lincolnshire. It is 
traditionally said to have originated from a lady of the De Mowbrays, 
who, a few years after the Conquest, was riding through Craize Lound, 
an adjoining hamlet, when the wind blew her riding-hood from her head, 
and so amused her, that she left twelve acres of land to twelve men who 
ran after the hood, and gave them the strange name of Boggoners ; to 
them, however, the land, with the exception of about a quarter of an 
acre, has for centuries been lost. The Throwing of the Hood now con- 
sists of the villagers of West Woodside and Haxey trying who can get 
to the nearest public-house in each place, the Hood, which is made of 
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straw covered with leather, about two feet long and nine inches round. 
The twelve Boggoners are pitched against the multitude, whioh has been 
known to exceed 2000 persons from all parts of the neighbouring 
country ; and as soon as a Boggoner touches the hood, or catches it, 
the game is won. 

St. Stephen's Day. 

St. Stephen, the first Christian martyr, (whose festival is December 
26th,) has been supposed, on no very sufficient grounds, to have been 
one of the " seventy-two disciples." It is more likely that he was a 
Hellenistic Jew, and one of the large body converted on the day of 
Pentecost by the preaching of St. Peter. The Jews, from the different 
synagogues out of Palestine, exasperated by the defection from their 
body of so eminent a person as Stephen, contended violently with him, 
and brought him before the Sanhedrim, to give an account of his belief 
and conduct. In answer, he commenced a fine oration, the object of 
which appears to have been to open, historically, the true design of the 
Jewish dispensation, and the consummation of that design in Christ. 
Stephen was interrupted by the clamours of the mob ; but he was encou- 
raged by a vision of "heaven opened," and of Christ glorified; on 
declaring which to the people, they rushed upon him, dragged him out- 
side the city, and there stoned him to death, a.d. 33. With his last 
breath, he invoked the pardon of God for his murderers. He is repre* 
sented with a stone in his hand, and a book. 

On this day, it was usual to gallop horses till they perspired, and 
then bleed them, to prevent their having any disorders m the ensuing 
year. Mr. Douce thought this custom to have been brought into this 
country by the Danes. The Finns, upon this feast, throw a piece of 
money, or a bit of silver, into the trough out of which the horses drink, 
tinder the idea that it " prospers those who do it." 

Blessings upon pastures were implored to-day : and in large households, 
goose-pies were made and distributed to the poor; one being carefully 
laid up, and not tasted till Candlemas. 

Hunting the Wren. 

This barbarous sport was long enjoyed on St. Stephen's Day in Ireland. 
Its origin is thus traced by Aubrey, in his Miscellanies : — 

The last battle fought in the north of Ireland, between the Protestants and the 
Papists, was in Glinsuly, near Letter- kenny, in the county of Donegall. Near the 
same place, a party of the Protestants had been surprised, sleeping, by the Popish 
Irish, were it not for several wrens that just wakened them by dancing and pecking 
on the drums as the enemy were approaching. For this reason, the wild Irish 
mortally hate these birds, to this day, calling them the Devil's servants, and killing 
them wherever they catch them ; they teach their children to thrust them lull of 
thorns : you will see sometimes on holidays, a whole parish running, like madmen 
from hedge to hedge, a wren-hunting. 

By some authorities, the antipathy of the Irish to the wren is con* 
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nected with the invasion of the Danes. Another 6xplanation is, that b j 
the Druids it was esteemed to be the King of Birds, and it was the 
favourite bird of the augurs of old. The superstitious respect thus paid 
to it gave offence, it is said, " to our first Christian missionaries, and by 
their command, the wren is still hunted and killed by the peasants on 
Christmas Day ; and on the following (St. Stephen's Day), he is carried 
about, hung by the leg in the centre 01 two hoops crossing each other 
at right angles ; and a procession is made in every village, of men, women, 
and children, singing an Irish catch, importing him to be the king of all 
birds." — (Col. Vallancey's Collectanea de Rebus Hibernicis.) 

To the hunt formerly succeeded the " Wren Bush," in which the dead 
bird was borne from door to door. The bush was composed of the Christ- 
mas holly and ivy, bedecked with ribbons ; and the royal bird was of old 
carried aloft in a fantastic processional group of hobby-horses, fiery 
dragons, and rampant serpents. But of these ancient honours the cere- 
mony is now shorn : for it has dwindled to a eay affair, in which figure 
a few of the costumes of the last century ; ana we have the still unex- 
tinguished wit of the peasantry, with Insh fun and frolic, dancing and 
lovemaking. Of old, we had the dancing squireen with his creaking 
whip, and the hurrahing multitude ; and the Drolleen held forth his 
stocking to receive contributions, as he sang a ditty, commencing— 
The Wren, the Wren, 

The King of all Birds, 
St. Stephen's Day, 

He was caught in the fane, 
And though he is little, 

His family's great, 
So arise, landlady, 
And give us a treat. 
In the Isle of Man the wren is hunted on New Year's Day, and the 
dead bird is carried with its wings extended, on the top of a pole, and 
those in the procession sing an old Manx chant, commencing— 
We hunted the Wren for Bobbin the Bobbin, 
We hunted the Wren for Jack of the Can. 

Having collected all the money they can, they lay the wren on a bier, 
and bear it to the churchyard, and there make a grave and bury the 
bird, singing over it a Manx dirge, or knell. The crowd outside the 
churchyard wall then dance in a circle to music for the occasion. 

A tradition lies at the root of this ceremony. Once upon a time, a fairy of 
uncommon beauty, by her sweet voice fascinated the men of the Isle of Man to 
follow her footsteps, till by degrees she led them into the sea, where they perished. 
At length, a knight-errant resolved on counteracting the charms of the syren; 
almost in the moment of success, she took the form of a wren, and escaped ; but 
she was condemned on every succeeding New Tear's Day, to re-animate the same 
form, with the destiny that she must ultimately perish by human hands. 

St. John the Evangelist's Day. 

The festival of this saint, the younger brother of James, and son to 
Zebedee and Salome, is celebrated the second day (December 27th) from 
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the Nativity, on account of the pre-eminent love of our Saviour towards 
him. He is described as "leaning on Jesus's bosom" at the Last 
Supper. He alone was present at the Crucifixion, and to his care did 
our Saviour consign his mother. At her death, St. John travelled into 
Asia, where he preached the Gospel with great success. He was ba- 
nished to the Isle of Patmos by Domitian, and there beheld the heavenly 
Tision revealed in the Apocalypse. On the death of Domitian, St. John 
returned to Ephesus, where he died, about the year 100, having survived 
all the other Apostles. His Gospel contains fewer facts, and is more 
diffuse in relating the conversation and doctrine of Christ, than the 
others, on which account Clement of Alexandria calls it the spiritual 
Gospel. We are told by Nao-Georgus that it was formerly customary 
for the clergy to give hallowed wine on this day to their parishioners :— 

And after with the self-same wine are little manchets made, 
Against the boisterous winter storms, and sundry such-like trades: 
The men upon this solemn day do take this holy wine 
To make them strong; so do the maids to make them fair and fine. 

A Lamb bearing a Cross is the emblem of St. John ; which a Corre- 
spondent records having seen in Egypt, sculptured on one of the old 
temples (at Thebes?). Did the Christians borrow this from the Egyp- 
tians ? The Christian Cross was very common, and is to be found on 
many of the' temples : was it not the emblem of life ? All these temples 
date many centuries before the Christian era. — (Notes and Queries, 
2 S., No. 74.) 

St. John is always, in Western Art, young, or in the prime of life, with little or 
no beard, flowing or curling hair, generally of a pale brown or golden hue, to ex- 
press the delicacy of his nature ; and in his countenance an expression of benignity 
and candour. His drapery is or ought to be red, with a blue or green tunic. He 
bears in his hand the sacramental cup, from which a serpent is seen to issue. St. 
Isidore relates that, at Borne, an attempt was made to poison St. John in the cup 
of the sacrament ; he drank of the same, and administered it to the communicants, 
without injury, the poison hairing, by a miracle, issued from the cup in the form 
of a serpent, while the hired assassin fell down dead at his feet. According to 
another version of this story, the poisoned cup was administered by order of the 
Emperor Domitian. According to a third version, Aristodemus, the high-priest 
of Diana at Ephesus, defied him to drink of the poisoned chalice, as a test of the 
truth of his mission ; St. John drank unharmed — the priest fell dead. Others say, 
and this seems the more probable interpretation, that the cup in the hand of St. 
John alludes to the reply given by our Saviour, when the mother of James and 
John requested for her sons the place of honour in heaven, " Te shall drink indeed 
of my cup." As in other instances, the legend was invented to explain the symbol. 
When the cup has the consecrated wafer instead of the serpent, it signifies the 
institution of the Eucharist. — Mrs. Jameson's Sacred and Legendary Art, 

Holy Innocents' Day. 

The Festival of the Holy Innocents, or Childermas Day, is intended 
to commemorate the slaughter of the Jewish children by Herod ; and 
formerly, the learned Gregory tells us, there was a custom among 
thrifty housewives to whip the children early on Childermas-morning. 

In Northamptonshire, this was also called Dyzemas Day, a festival of 
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great antiquity, though the observance and the name are now obso- 
lete. Miss Baker was told by a sexagenarian on the southern side of 
Northamptonshire, that within his remembrance this day was kept as 
sacred as the Sabbath, and it was considered particularly unlucky to 
commence any undertaking, or even to wash, on the same day of the 
week, throughout the year, on which the anniversary of this day last 
fell ; and it was commonly said, " What is begun on Byzemas Bay will 
never be finished." — {Glossary of Northamptonshire Words.) 

The source of the ill-omened Dyzemas has not been settled : its origin 
has been suggested from Greek Bus and Mass ; as being expressive of 
misfortune, evil, peril, in allusion to the massacre of the Innocents. A 
Correspondent of* Notes and Queries asks if it has not reference to 
the name Besmas, given to one of the thieves crucified with our Lord ; 
universal tradition seeming to attach Desmas to the penitent, and 
Gestas (or Yesmas), to the impenitent thief? And if the local tradition 
has any reference to these names, it would seem as if Desmas was the 
name of ill-omen. It has also been suggested that Dyzemas Day is tithe 
day: in Portuguese, dizimas, dizimos, tenths, tithes, in law Latin, decim&, 
the same. We rather incline to think it referable to the old North 
Country word disen, i.e. to dress out in holiday finery, especially at this 
festive season. 

In the Golden Legend the emblem of this day is Herod seated on a 
throne, two or three persons standing by, one of whom holds an infant, 
which he is piercing with a sword. 

New Year's Eve. 

The last day of the year was spent by our " labouring ancestors" in 
festivity and frolic among the men ; and the young women carried from 
door to door the wassail-bowl, which they offered to the inmates, and 
singing congratulatory verges, they hoped for small presents. There 
was also much mumming abroad. In Cumberland, children craved the 
bounty " they were wont to have in old King Edward's days." 

In Scotland, the last day of the year is styled Hogmanay ; in retired 
and primitive towns, says Mr. It. Chambers, in his Traditions of Edin- 
burgh, the poor children swaddled in a sheet, doubled up in front, so as 
to form a vast pocket, go about the streets in little bands, calling at 
the doors of the wealthier classes for an expected dole of oaten bread. 
Each child gets one " quadrant" section of oat-cake (sometimes with 
cheese), and this is called hogmanay. The cries of the children are- 
Hogmanay, trollolay, give us of your white bread, and none of your gray. 
My feet's cauld, my s boon's thin, 
Give's a piece and let's rin. 

Mr. Chambers concludes appropriately enough : — 

It is no unpleasant scene during the forenoon to see the children going la don 
home, each with his large apron bellying out before him, stuffed full of cakes, 
and, perhaps, scarcely able to waddle under the load. Such a mass of oaten alms 
Is no inconsiderable addition to the comfort of the poor man's household, and 
tends to make the season still more worthy of its jocular title. 
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This Eve is called by the Wesleyan Methodists Watch Night, because 
at their principal chapels the ministers and congregations hold a service 
to watch out the old year, i. e., they pray fervently until about five 
minutes to twelve o'clock, and then observe a profound silence until the 
clock strikes, when they exultingly burst forth with a hymn of praise and 
joy : latterly, this service has been observed by Evangelical churchmen. 

Notes. 

St. Anthony (page 14). St. Anthony's Hospital stood hi Threadneedle-street, 
where the Bank of London, formerly the Hall of Commerce, now stands. The 
swine of this hospital were privileged : hence the old saying, " Like a Tantony pig." 
Ia the Liber AUms of the City of London, 1419 * we find these swine mentioned 
in the following ordinance: " The Renter of St. Anthony's sworn that he will not 
avow any swine going about the City, nor will hang bells about their necks, but 
only about those which shall have been given unto them in pure alms.'* 

St. Anthony's was some time a cell to St. Anthony's of Venice, afterwards an 
hospital 44 for a master, two priests, one schoolmaster, and twelve poor men." Sir 
Thomas More and Archbishop Whitgift were educated at this school, which, in 
Stow's remembrance, presented the best scholars for prizes of all the schools of 
London. 

Morris Dancers (page 68). On January 27th, 1859, Mr. F. A. Canington stated 
to the Society of Antiquaries that about the year 1809, he had seen Morris Dancers 
in the southern part of Gloucestershire; they had crossed the Severn, and were 
what were called " auver Zevern men." They were eight in number, who danced 
in a circle exactly the same as the chain figure of the Lancers is danced now. 
They wore neither coats nor waistcoats, but their shirts and hats were very profusely 
decorated with loops of ribbon of various colours; they had white knee-breeches, 
white stockings, and shoes, and round the knees three bands of narrow fringe, in 
which were little bells, nearly as small as those of a child's coral. One of these 
men had two coiUeaux-de-chasse, which he flourished before his face while he danced. 
In addition to these were two other dancers who danced alone ; the one wore a 
tight yellow dress and a narrow leathern girdle, on which, in the middle of his 
back, was fixed a bell as large as a sheep-bell, and he carried the long hair of a 
cart-horse's tail fixed to a short handle; the other was a man in female attire, 
with a brass ladle in his hand : one of these was called - Tom Fool," the other, 
'* Mad Moll." In addition to their bells, they danced to the music of a violin. 
Mr. Akerman stated that he had seen Morris Dancers in Wiltshire about forty yean 
ago nearly as above described. 

Blossoming of Plants. 

The piety of our forefathers connected the Blossoming ofPlants 
with festivals and saints' days ; and the practice which was common all 
over Christendom, is thus described in the Circle of the Seasons. 

Thus, the Snowdrop was called the Fair Maid of February, or Puri- 
fication Flower, from its blossoming about the Feast of the Purification. 
The Crocus was dedicated to St. V alentine, from its appearing about 
that saint's day. The flower of St. Margaret's day was the Herb 
Margaret, not La Belle Marguerite, which is a modern misnomer. The 



* We take this opportunity of mentioning how greatly antiquarian students are indebted 
to Mr. Riley's excellent translation^ the Liber Alius from the original Latin and Anglo* 
Norman; which Messrs. Griffin, Bonn, and Co. have most liberally published at an 
economical price. 
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Crown Imperial blossoms about the 18th of March, the day of St. 
Edward, King of the West Saxons; nature thus, as was imagined, 
honouring the day with a flower, " imperial crown." There was also 
the Lent Lily, or Daffodil ; the Pasque Flower, or Anemone ; Herb 
Trinity, Herb Christopher, St. Barnaby's Thistle, Canterbury Bell in 
honour of St. Augustine of England ; Herb St. Robert, and manv more. 
The Cardamine, or Lady's Smock, with its milk-white flowers, is dedi- 
cated to Our Lady, the Blessed Virgin Mary, and appears about Lady 
Day. The St. Johtfs Wort blossoms near that saint's day ; and the 
Scarlet lychnis, which was called the Candle Plant, was supposed to be 
lighted up for that saint's honour, who was also " a burning and shining 
light." The White Lily expands near to Visitation, July 2nd, affording 
another coincidence of the blossoming of well-known white flowers at 
the festivals consecrated to the Mother of Our Lord. The Roses of 
summer were said to fade about St. Mary Magdalene's Day. 

The Passion Flower blossomed about Holy Rood Day. According to the 
Roman Catholic tradition, the cross on which our Saviour was crucified 
was discovered in the year 326, and the day of discovery was celebrated 
afterwards as Holy Rood Day. Hence the plant was connected with 
the Passion or sufferings of Christ, and more especially from the fact of 
the resemblance borne in its flower to the cross, the nails, crown of 
thorns, &c. 

"Dirge for the Year." 

Orphan hours, the year is dead, 

Come and sigh, come and weep I 
Merry hours smile instead, 

For the year is but asleep. 
See it smiles as it is sleeping, 
Hocking your untimely weeping. 

As an earthquake rocks a corse 

In its coffin in the clay, 
So White Winter, that rough nurse, 

Bocks the death-cold year to-day ; 
Solemn hours ! wail aloud 
For your mother in her shroud. 

As the wild air stirs and sways, 

The tree-swing cradle of a child, 
So the breath of these rude days 

Rocks the year : be calm and mild* 
Trembling hours, she will arise 
With new love within her eyes. 

January, grey, is here, 

Like a sexton by her grave ; 
February bears the bier, 

March with grief doth howl and rave, 
And April weeps — but O, ye hours, 
Follow with May's fairest flowers. — Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
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The Tear of Man's Life. 

(JTritteninim.) 



JANUARY. 
The first five years then of man's life, 

Compare to Januar ; 
In all that time but sturt and strife, 

He can but greet and roar ; 
So in the fields of flowers all bare, 

By reason of the frost : 
Keeping the ground both soft and sound. 

Yet none of them is lost. 

FEBRUARY. 
So to ten years I shall speak then, 

Of Februar but lack ; 
The child is meek and weak of sp'rit, 

Nothing can undertake. 
So all the flowers, for lack of showers, 

No springing up can make ; 
Yet birds do sing and praise their king, 

And each one choose their mate. 

MARCH. 
Then in comes March, that noble arch, 

With wholesome Spring and air, 
The child doth spring to years fifteen, 

With visage fine and fair ; 
So do the flowers with softening showers, 

Aye spring up as we see ; 
Tet, nevertheless, remember this, 

That one day we must die. 

APRIL. 

Then brave April doth sweetly smile, 

The flowers do fair appear, 
The child is then become a man, 

To the age of twenty year. 
If he be kind, and well inclin'd, 

And brought up at the school, 
Then men may know if he foreshow, 

A wise man or a fool. 

MAY. 

Then cometh May, gallant and gay, 

When frequent flow'rs do thrive, 
The child is then become a man, 

Of age twenty and five. 
And for his life doth seek a wife, 

His days and years to spend ; 
May He above send peace and love, 

And grace unto the end. 

JUNE. 

Then cometh June, with pleasant tune, 
When fields with flow'rs are clad, 

And Phoebus bright is at his height, 
' All creatures then are glad. 

Then he appears of thirty years, 
With courage bold and stout; 

His nature so makes him to go, 
Of death he hath no doubt. 



JULY. 

Then J uly comes with his hot calms. 

And constant in his kind ; 
The man doth thrive to thirty-five, 

And sober grows his mind ; 
His children small do on him call, 

And breed him sturt and strife} 
His wife may die, and so must he 

Go seek another wife. 

AUGUST. 
Then August old, both stout and bold, 

When flow'rs do stoutly stand : 
So man appears at forty years, 

With wisdom and command ; 
And doth provide his house to guide. 

Children and familie ; 
Yet do not miss t'remember this, 

That one day thou must die. 

SEPTEMBER. 
September then comes with his train, 

And makes the flowers to fade; 
Then man belyve is forty-five, 

Grave, constant, wise, and staid: 
When he looks on, how youth is gone, 

And shall it no more see, 
Then may he say, both night and day, 

Have mercy, Lord, on mel 

OCTOBER. 
October's blast comes in with boast, 

And makes the flow'rs to fall; 
Then man appears at fifty years. 

Old age doth on him call ; 
The almond-tree doth flourish hie, 

And pale grows man we see ; 
Then it is time to use this line, 

Remember man to die, 

NOVEMBER. 
November air maketh fields bare, 

Of flowers, of grass, and corn, 
Then man arrives at fifty -five, 

And sick both e'en and morn ; 
Loins, legs, and thighs, with sad disease, 

Make him to sigh and say, 
Ah ! Heaven on high have mind on me, 

And learn me now to die. 

DECEMBER. 
December fell, baith sharp and snell, 

Makes flowers creep in the ground; 
Then man's threescore, both sick and sore 

No soundness in him found. 
His ears and een, and teeth of bane, 

All these now to him fail ; 
That he may say, both night and day, 
( That death shall him assail. 



PALL MALL, 



THE GAME AND THE STREET. 

Pall Mall is an olden game, which, not many years since, was bettered 
to have been first played in the metropolis, in the Mall of St. James's 
Park ; but this belief was of twofold error ; the Park avenue was thought 
to have been named from the game, which was played in " the spacious 
street between the Haymarket, N. E. of St. James's-street, S. W.," in 
the name of which we have preserved the entire name of the eame, 
Pall Mall. Charles II. caused the Mall in the Park to be made for 
playing the game, which was a fashionable amusement in his reign ; but 
it was introduced into England much earlier, and was played in the 
Park when the original alley had grown into a street, ana had actually 
taken the name of the game itself. In Sir Robert Darlington, a 
Method for Travel, 4to, 1598, Pall-Mall is described as an exercise 
of France, which the author marvels had not been introduced into 
England ; and in A French Garden for English Ladies, 8vo, 1621, it is 
described as a French game. Blount, in his Glossographie, edit. 1670, 
says, " this game was heretofore used in the long alley near St. James's, 
and vulgarly called Pall-Mall." The name, however, occurs much earlier; 
for King James I., in his Basilicon Boron, recommends " Palle-Malle " as a 
field-game for the use of his eldest son, Prince Henry. 

In a Crown Survey, dated 1650, we find a piece or parcel of pasture 
ground, called " Pell-Mell Close," part of which was planted with apple- 
trees, where Pepys stole apples when a boy ; and Apple-tree Yard exists 
to this day, in iork-street, St. James's-square. In the above document 
are also named 140 elm-trees, standing on both sides of Pall-Mall Walk ; 
Faithorne's plan, 1658, shows a row of trees on the north side; and 
the name of Pall-Mall, as a street, occurs in the rate books of St. 
Martin's-in-the-Fields under the year 1656. Pepys mentions the game : 
"2nd April, 1661 ; to St. James's-park, where I saw the Duke of York 
playing at Pele-Mele, the first time I ever saw the sport." 

Nares says the name is derived from paile tnaille, French, at which 
word Cotgrave thus describes the game as, "wherein a round box 
bowle is, with a mallet, struck through a high arch of vron (standing at 
either end of an ally), one which he that can do at the fewest blowes, 
wins." A drawing of the time of Charles II., engraved in Smith's 
Antiquities of Westminster, and of late in John Carter's Westminster, 
shows the above arrangement for playing the game. Here Charles and 
his courtiers often played : the earth was mixed with powdered cockle- 
shells to make it bind ; " which, however," says Pepys, "in dry weather 
turns to dust, and deads the ball." Waller has this courtly reference to 
the place : — 

Here a well-polished Mall gives us the joy, 
To see our Prinoe his matchless force employ. 
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Nares considers the place for playing to have been called the mail, 
and the stick employed pale-mail; so it appears from the French 
Garden for English Ladies, 1621 : " If one had paille-mails, it were good 
to play in this alley, for it is of a reasonable good length, straight, and 
even." And Digby, On the Soul, has " a stroke with a pailmail bettle 
upon a bowl, makes it fly from it." Evelyn (1664) more than once 
speaks of a Pali-Mall as a place for playing in : " Sunday, being May 
Day, we walked up into the Pall-Mali, very long, and nobly shaded 
with tall trees at Tours he mentions "the "Mall," where "we played 
a party of two ;" and at Lyons, " a Pall-Mail." The name of Mall is 
given to avenues and walks, in other countries, as at Utrecht, in Holland ; 
near London, are the Upper and Lower Malls, at Hammersmith. 

The more reasonable derivation we take to be from palla, a ball ; and 
maglia, a mallet ; or the latter may be the word mall (used by Spenser), 
from the Latin malleus; or the shipwright's maull.* 

We now come to a more direct evidence of the actual form of the 
playthings, as well as the locality in which the game was played. In 
1854 were found in the roof of the house of the late Mr. B. L. Vulliamy, 
No. 68, Pall-mall, a box containing four pairs of the mailes, or mallets, 
and one ball, such as were formerly used for playing the game of Pall- 
Mail near the site of the above house, or in the Mall of the St. James's 
Park. Each maile is 4 feet in length, and is made of lance-wood; the 
head is slightly curved, and measures outwardly 5£ inches, the inner 
curve being inches ; the diameter of the maile-ends is 2£ inches, each 
shod with a thin iron hoop ; the handle, which is very elastic, is bound 
with white leather to the breadth of two hands, and terminated with a 
collar of jagged leather. The ball is of box- wood, 2 J inches in diameter. 
The pair of mailes and a ball, here engraved, have been presented to the 
British Museum by Mr. George Vulliamy. 
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* A Correspondent of Notes and Queries, No. 79, notices that the crest of the ftomt 
Of Maille, which contributed to the Crusades one of its bravest ohampions, is • 
mailed arm and hand, the latter grasping a mallet. 

It appears that Maul is a provincial name for a large hammer, or beetle, a 
wooden hammer for driving hedge-stakes. Spenser has — 

With mighty mall 
The monster mercilesse him made to fall.— Faerie Queene, i. 8. 

Hence, the word mailed, and mauled, roughly handled. 
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It should be added that Mr. B. L. Vulliamy was born in the above 
' house, and died here in January, 1854, aged 74 years; and here his 
family, who were clockmakers to the sovereign in five reigns, lived 
before him for 130 years, thus carrying us beyond the date of Pepya 
seeing Paille-Maille first played. 

What a host of gay celebrities haunt the memories of Old Pall Mali 
Here, in 1689, lived "the Lady Griffin, who was seized for having 
treasonable letters put into the false bottoms of two large brandy bottles, 
in the first year of William the Third's reign. Gay thus celebrates the 
modish street of his time : — 

O bear me to the paths of fair Pall-Mail t 

Safe are thy pavements, grate r ul is thy smell I 

At distance rolls the gilded coach, 

Nor sturdy carmen on thy walks encroach ; 

No lets would bar thy ways were chairs deny'd, 

The soft supports of laziness and pride; 

Shops breathe perfumes, through sashes ribbons glow, 

The mutual arms of ladies and the beau. 

In gay bachelor's chambers, here lived Bean Fielding, Steele's "Orlando 
the J?air here he was married to a supposed lady of fortune, brought 
to him in a mourning-coach and widow's weeds, which led to his trial 
for bieamy. Pielding's namesake places Nightingale and Tom Jones 
in Pall-Mail, when they leave the lodgings of Mrs. Miller in Bond-street. 

Lsetitia Pilkington kept for a short time in Pall Mall, a pamphlet and 
a print-shop. At the sign of " Tully's Head," Robert Dodsley, for- 
merly a lady's footman, with the profits of a volume of his poems and 
a comedy (published through the kindness of Pope), opened a shop 
in 1735 ; and here he published his Annual Register, Economy of Human 
Life, and Sterne's Tristram Shandy. " Tully's Head" was the resort of 
Pope, Chesterfield, Lyttelton, Shenstone, Johnson, and Glover ; Horace 
Walpole, the Wartons, and Edmund Burke. 

At the corner of St. Alban's-street lived Gilray the caricaturist, when 
assistant to Holland, the printseller. In a house opposite Market-lane, 
the " Royal Academy of Art" met, from the time of their obtaining the 
patronage of George III. until their removal to Somerset House, in 
1771. Thenceforth, Pall Mall became noted for its abodes of Art; 
here rose Alderman Boydell's Shakspeare Gallery, for which Reynolds, 
Northcote, and West painted ; and Banks sculptured. Next came the 
British Institution ; and nearly opposite, at No. 100, lived Mr. Anger- 
stein, whose pictures were bought for the nation, and were shown here 
before their removal to the National Gallery ; and at No. 50 died Mr. 
Robert Vernon, who bequeathed to the country his pictures of the 
English School, whicli were for a short time 'exhibited in his house. 

It would occupy more space than we can spare to tell how the avenue 
of elms in which Paille Maille was first played, rose into a stately street, 
from three or four houses at the east end of the line of road in 1560; 
how a century later it became celebrated for its taverns— one of which, 
" Wood's at the Pell-Mcll," was a haunt of the gay Pepys ; and how the 

K 
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lace became a noted duelling ground. Dr. Sydenham died there in 
689, at his house next " the Golden Pestle and Mortar," which sign 
remained to our day over an apothecary's shop upon the north side of 
the street. Another old sign, " the Golden Ball," lasted to our time ; 
but "the Golden Door" and "the Barber's Pole" have disappeared. Of 
Sydenham's residence here, Cunningham relates an anecdote told by Mr. 
Pox to Mf. Rogers, — that Sydenham was sitting at his window, looking 
on the Mall; with his pipe in bis mouth and a silver tankard before him, 
when a fellow made a snatch at the tankard and ran off with it. Nor 
was he overtaken (said Fox) before he got among the bushes in Bond- 
street, where they lost him. 

Nell Gwyn lived in 1070, "on the east end, north side;" and from 
1671 to her death in 16S7, in a house on the south side, with a garden 
towards the Park: it was upon a mount in this garden that "the 
impudent comedian" stood to hold her "familiar discourse" with 
Charles IL, who stood "on ye green, walk" under the wall. This scene, 
as described by Evelyn, has been cleverly painted by Mr. E. M. Ward, 
R.A The site of Nell's house is now occupied by No. 79, Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. Eastward of Nell 
Gwvn's lived Sir William Temple, the Hon. Robert Boyle, and Bubb 
Doclington ; and on the south side, Doctor Barrow, and Lady Southesk, 
the celebrated Countess of De Grammont's Memoirs. 

Nearly opposite the south-west corner of the Opera-house, "Thomas 
Thynne, Esq., on Sunday (Feb. ] 2th, 1681), was most barbarously shot 
with a musketoon in his coach, and died next day." The instigator 
was Count Koningsmark, in hopes of gaining Lady Elizabeth Ogle, the 
rich heiress, to whom Thynne was either married or contracted. Three 
of the ruffians were tried at the Old Bailey, found guilty, and hanged 
at the spot whereon the murder was committed. Borpsky, "who 
did the murther," was hung in chains beyond Mile End Town; the 
count was tried as an accessory, but was acquitted. The assassination 
is sculptured upon Thynne's monument in Westminster Abbey. 

Defoe describes the Pall mall of his time (1703) as "the country resi- 
dence of all strangers, because of its vicinity to the Queen's Palace, the 
Park, the Parliament-house, the theatres, the chocolate and coffee houses, 
where the best company frequent." However, the street became early 
noted for its taverns, which we consider to have been Pepys's "houses 
for dubbins," amonor which was " Wood's in the Pell Mell." 

Here was Almack's Gaming Club, where the play was only for rouleaus 
of 50/. each, and generally there was 10,000/. in specie on the table. The 
players began by pulling off their embroidered clothes, and put on frieze 
greatcoats, or turned their coats inside outwards for luck. They put 
on pieces of leather (such as are worn by footmen when they clean the 
knives) to save their lace ruffles ; and to guard their eyes from the light* 
and prevent tumbling their hair, wore high-crowned straw hats with 
broad brims, and adorned with flowers and ribbons ; and masks to conceal 
their emotions when they played at quinze. Each gamester had a small* 
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neat stand by him, to hold his tea; or a wooden bowl, with an edge of 
ormolu, to hold the rouleaus. — (Fox's Memoirs, edited by Lord John 
Russell.) Of this club, Fox and Gibbon were members ; the latter dates 
several letters from here. The first modern club-house was No. 86, 
opened as a subscription-house, called the Albion Hotel, and now the 
Office of Ordnance. Since the removal of Carlton-house, in 1827, 
Captain Morris's " sweet shady side of Pall-mall" has almost become 
a line of club-mansions, in their architectural character resembling 
Italian palaces, and in some of their decorations aspiring to the higher 
art of classic sculpture. 

Foremost among the coffee-houses of Pall-mall was the Smyrna, of 
the days of the Taller and Sp a ctator ; where subscriptions were taken in 
by Thomson for publishing his Seasons, &c. 

At the Star and Garter Tavern, at a meeting of the Nottinghamshire 
Club, Jan. 26th, 1765, arose the dispute between Lord Byron and his 
relation and neighbour, Mr. Chaworth, as to which had the most game 
on his estates : they fought with swords across the dining-table, by the 
light of one tallow candle, when Mr. • Chaworth was run through the 
body, and died next day. Lord Byron was tried before his peers in 
Westminster Hall, and found guilty of manslaughter ; but claiming the 
benefit of the statute of Edward VL, he was discharged on payment of 
his fees. In the same house (the Star and Garter), Winsor made his 
gas-lighting experiments ; he lighled the street wall of Pall-mall in 1 807. 

At the Queen's Arms Tavern, Lord Mohun supped with his second on 
the two nights preceding his fatal duel with the Duke of Hamilton, in 
Hyde Park. At the King's Arms met the Liberty or Rump-steak Club, 
of peers, in opposition to Sir Robert Walpole. 

Pall-mall had early its notable sights and amusements. In 1701 were 
shown here models of William the Tliird's palaces at Loo and Hunstaer- 
dike, " brought over by outlandish men," with curiosities disposed of 
'"on public raining days." In 1733, " aholland smock, a cap, checked 
stockings, and laced shoes," were run for by four women in the after- 
noon, in Pall-mall ; and one of its residents, the High Constable of 
Westminster, gave a prize laced hat to be run for by five, men, which 
created so much riot and mischief, that the magistrates " issued precepts 
to prevent future runs to the very man most active in promoting them." 
Sere lodged George Psalm anazar, when he passed for an islander of 
Formosa, and invented a. language which baffled the best philologists in 
Europe. Here lived Joseph Clark, the posture-master, celebrated for 
personating deformities : now deceiving, by feigned dislocated vertebrae, 
the great surgeon, Moulins; then perplexing a tailor's measure with 
counterfeit humps and high shoulders. To this class of notorieties ' 
belongs Dr. Graham'3 " Celestial Bed," and his other impostures, at 
Schomberg House, advertised by two gigantic porters stationed at. the 
entrance, in gold-laced cocked-hats and liveries. The Doctor's " Goddess 
of Health" was a lady named Prescott. 

At the Chinese Gallery was exhibited, in 1825, " the Living Skeleton* 
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(Anatomie Vivante), Claude Ambroise Seurat, a native of Troyes, in 
Champagne, 28 years old. His health was good, but his skin resembled 
parchment, and his ribs could be counted and handled like pieces of 
cane : he was shown nude, except about the loins ; the arm, from the 
shoulder to the elbow, was like an ivory German flute ; the legs were 
straight, and the feet well formed. — (See Hone's Every-day Book,) 

In the old Star and Garter house, westward of Carlton House, was 
exhibited, in 1815, the Waterloo Museum of portraits and battle-scenes, 
cuirasses, helmets, sabres, and fire-arms, state-swords, truncheons, rich 
costumes, and trophies of Waterloo ; besides a large picture of the battle, 
painted bj a Flemish artist ; and at No. 59, Salter spent five years in 
painting his great picture of the Waterloo Banquet at Apsley House. 

Marlborough House was built a century and a half since, by Wren, 
for the Great Duke of Marlborough, who died here in 1722 : it is painted 
in the grand style with the Duke's battles, and with allegories. Here 
the Duchess Sarah loved to talk indecorously of " neighbour George," 
and had a neighbourly quarrel with Sir Robert Walpole ; and here, 
sitting up in her bed, Sarah received the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, who 
calleato thank her for a present of Blenheim venison. The tenancy of 
the mansion by the Princess Charlotte and Prince Leopold, who married 
first the daughter of our Prince Regent, and next the daughter of the 
King of the French, belongs to our own times. 

Then, what ill-starred associations of the Regency flit about Carlton 
House, originally built in the same year as Marlborough House; and 
what odd stories linger of Big Sam, the royal porter, nearly eight feet 
high, and the supper to 2000 guests, with the marble canal with gold 
and silver fish flowing down the table. Eastward stood Warwick House, 
where the Princess Charlotte, in 1814, escaped in a hackney-coach to the 
house of her mother, the Princess of Wales, as vividly described by 
Lord Brougham, in the Edinburgh Review, 

In Warwick-street is a public-house, with the old sign of " The Two 
Chairmen," recalling the sedans of Pall-mall : — 

Who the footman's arrogance can quell, 

Whose flambeau gilds the sashes of Pall Mall, 

When in long rank a train of torches flame, 

To light the midnight visits of the dame I— Gay's TWtrfa, book tii. 

Here we take leave of the Pall-mall of our forefathers, and its 
chequered history : with its patronymic game, its celebrity for two cen- 
turies as a gay town resort, it presents several curious pictures in little 
of varieties of London life which have their sweet uses, even when viewed 
through the patrician vista of the present Pall-mall. 
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Ik certain favoured waters of Europe there dwell myriads of tiny 
glittering fishes, which, from their brilliancy, are called White Bait. 
They are of the same family as the herring, the sprat, and the pilchard, 
and like those fishes, visit certain of our coasts in armies, from April to 
September. They have long been numbered among the delicacies of our 
tables ; for we find " Six dishes of White Bait " in the funeral feast of 
the munificent founder of the Charter-house, given in the Hall of the 
Stationers' Company, on May 28th, 1612 ; and, for aught we know, these 
delicious fish may have been served to Henry VIII. and Queen Elizabeth, 
in their palace at Greenwich, off which place and Blackwall opposite, 
they have been for ages taken in the Thames at flood-tide. Thither, 
epicures, from generation to generation, have flocked to the river-side 
taverns to enjoy a "Whitebait Dinner," (for, one of the conditions of 
success is that the fish should be directly netted out of the river into 
the cook's cauldron), without the actual species of the fish being under- 
stood. The little creatures, " fried silkworms," as Theodore Hook de- 
lighted to call them, were rapidly brought in myriads, with acres of their 
brown bread-and-butter accompaniment, and, washed down with goblets 
of iced punch, as rapidly disappeared. Now and then, a guest inquired 
of his or her neighbour at table as to the natural history of the choice 
morceau ; but the question was blinked with perverse ingenuity. Cabinet 
Ministers ate their " annual fish dinners ;" fellows of learned societies, 
Lord Mayors and aldermen, pursy citizens and purse-proud parvenus ; 
in short, all who went to Blackwall or Greenwich were in an equally 
parlous state of ignorance as to the Whitebait ; and it is only within 
these thirty years that the fish has taken its proper position ; it having 



It appears that Mr. Yarrell, the able naturalist, was one morning in 
March struck with the early appearance of Whitebait in a fishmonger's 
shop in St. James's ; and knowing that shads, which they were sup- 
posed to be, did not make their appearance till much later (May), he 
took up the matter, and persevered in a course of investigation, which 
lasted from March to August, 1828 ; and of which we give the result. 

Mr. Yarrell has established that the Whitebait (Clupea alba); French 
Blanquette; German Brietling ; in its habits differs from all other 
species of clupea that visit our shores, or our rivers. Prom the beginning 
of April to the end of September this fish may be caught in the Thames 
as high up as Woolwich or Blackwall, every flood-tide, in considerable 
quantity, by a particular mode of fishing to be hereafter described. 
During the first three months of this period, neither species of the genus 
clupea, of any age or size, except occasionally a young sprat, can be 
found and taken in the same situation by the same means. The young 
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phad of the year are not two and a half inches, long till November, when 
the Whitebait season is over : and these young shad are never without 
a portion of that spotted appearance behind the edge of the upper part 
of the operculum, which, in one species particularly, is so marked a 
peculiarity in the adidt fish. The Whitebait, on the contrary, never 
exhibits a spot at any age ; but, from two inches long up to six inches, 
which is the length of the largest Mr. Yarrell had seen, the colour of 
the sides is uniformly white. 

About the end of March, or early in April, Whitebait make their 
appearance in the Thames, and are then small, apparently but just 
changed from the albuminous state of the young fry ; whereas, the shad 
do not deposit their spawn till the end of June, or the beginning of 
July. During June, July, and August, immense quantities are con- 
sumed by visitors to the different taverns at Greenwich and Blackwall. 

Mr. Yarrell states that the Whitebait fishery is continued " frequently as late as 
September; and specimens of young fi*h of the year, four and five inches long, 
are then not uncommon, but mixed, even at this late period of the season 1 , with 
others of very small size, as though the roe had continued to be deposited through- 
out the summer ; yet the parent fish are not caught, and are believed by the fisher- 
men not to come higher up than the estuary, where, at this season of the year, 
nets sufficiently small in the mesh to stop them are not much in use. 

"The particular mode of fi&hing for Whitebait, by which a constant supply 
during the tea son is obtained, was formerly considered destructive to the fry of 
fishes gent i ally, and great pains were taken to prevent it by those to whom the 
conservancy of the fishery of the Thames was entrusted ; but since the history and 
habits of this species have been better understood, and it has been ascertained that 
no other fry of any value can swim with them — which I can aver — the men have 
been allowed to continue this part of the occupation with little or no disturbance, 
though still using an unlawful net." — History of British Fishes, vol. ii. p. 204. 

The rule and order of the Lord Mayor and his court was that " no 
person shall take at any time of the year any sort of fish usually called 
Whitebait, upon pain to forfeit and pay five pounds for every such 
offence ; it appearing to this court that under pretence of taking White- 
bait the small fry of various species of fish are destroyed." How the 
civic parties justified the infraction of tliis law for their Whitebait 
course, is another matter. 

Mr. Yarrell describes the net by which Whitebait are taken as by no means 
large, measuring only about three or four feet in extent; but the mesh of the hose, 
or bag end of the net, is very small. The boat is moored in the tideway, where 
the water is from 23 to 30 feet deep; and the net, with its wooden framework, is 
fixed to the side of the boat. The tail of the hose, swimming loose, is from time 
to time handed into the boat, the end untied, and its contents shaken out. The 
wooden frame forming the mouth of the net does not dip more than four feet below 
the surface of the water ; and, except an occasional straggling fish, the only small 
fry taken with the Whitebait, are sticklebacks and the npotted or freckled groby. 
The farther the fishermen go down towards the mouth of the river, the sooner they 
begin to catch Whitebait after the flood-tide has commenced. When fishing as 
high as Woolwich, the tide must have flowed from three to four hours, and the 
water become sensibly brackish to the taste, btfore the Whitebait will appear,* 
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They return down the river with the first of the ebb-tide ; and various attempts to 
preserve them in well-boats in pure freah water have uniformly failed. 

The Thames fishermen who live at and below Gravesend, know the 
"Whitebait perfectly, and catch them occasionally of considerable size in 
the small meshed nets used in the Upper and Lower Hope for taking 
shrimps, called trinker-nets, which are like Whitebait nets, only larger. 
The sprat-fishers take the adult Whitebait frequently on the Kentish 
and Essex coasts throughout the winter. 

The Hamble, which runs into the Southampton waters, is the only 
other southern river from which Mr. Yarrell received Whitebait ; but 
this he believed to be owing rather to the want of a particular mode 
of fishing, by which so small a fish can be taken so near the surface, 
than to tne absence of the fish itself; which, abounding as it does in 
the Thames, Mr. Yarrell had very little doubt might be caught in some 
of the neighbouring rivers on our south and east coasts. In the vicinity 
of the Isle of Wight, Whitebait, from their brilliancy and consequent 
attraction, are used by the fishermen as bait on their lines when fishing 
for whitings : hence the name. 

Dr. Parnell has found Whitebait inhabiting the Frith of Forth in con- 
siderable numbers, during the summer months ; and in the neighbour- 
hood of Queensferry he has captured in one dip of a net, about a foot 
and a half square, between 200 and 300 fish, not more than two inches 
in length, mixed with sprats, young herrings, and fry of other fishes. 
"In their habits," says Dr. Parnell, "Whitebait appear to be similar to 
the young of the herring, always keeping in shoals, and swimming occa- 
sionally on the surface of the water, where they often fall a prey to 
aquatic birds." Whitebait has thus been added to the delicacies of the 
Scottish table, and is sent to the Edinburgh market in such quantities 
as to render it as profitable as the Sperling or smelt fishery. 

It may be convenient to add that the specific distinction between the 
shad and Whitebait, and on which Mr. Yarrell relied as of the greatest 
value, is the difference of their anatomical character ; and especially in 
the number of vertebrae, or small bones, extending from the backbone. 
" The number of vertebrae in the shad," he states, " of whatever size 
the specimen may be, is invariably fifty-five, while the number in the 
Whitebait is uniformly fifty-six ; even in a fish of two inches, wit h the 
assistance of a lens, their exact number may be distinctly made out." 

Having thus disposed of the scientific business, we must say a few 
words on the pleasures of a Whitebait Dinner. Pennant says : Whitebait 
" are esteemed very delicious when fried with fine flour, and occasion 
during the season a vast resort of the lower order of epicures to the 
taverns contiguous to the places where they are taken." If this account 
be correct, there must have been a strange change in the grade of the 
epicures frequenting Greenwich and Blackwall since Pennant's days ; for 
at present, the fashion of eating Whitebait is sanctioned by the highest 
authorities, from the Court of St. James's Palace in the West, to the 
Lord Mayor and his court in the East ; besides the philosophers of the 
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Royal Society, and her Majesty's Cabinet Ministers. Who, for example, 
does not recollect such a paragraph as the following, which appeared in 
the Morning Post of the day on which Mr. Yarrell wrote his account of 
the Whitebait, September 10th, 1835 ;— 

Yesterday, the Cabinet Ministers went down the river in the Ordnance barges to 
Lovegrove'a West India Dock Tavern, Blackwall, to partake of their annual fish 
dinner. Covers were laid for thirty-five gentlemen. 

For our own part, we consider the Ministers did not evince their usual 
od policy in choosing so late a period as September ; the Whitebait 
ing finer eating in July or August ; so that their " annual fish dinner" 
must rather be regarded as a sort of prandial wind-up of the parlia- 
mentary session than as a specimen of refined epicurism. 

We remember many changes in matters concerning Whitebait at 
Greenwich and Blackwall. Formerly, the taverns were mostly built 
with weather-board fronts, with bow- windows, so as to command a view 
of the river. The old Ship, and the Crown and Sceptre, taverns at 
Greenwich were built in this manner ; and some of the Blackwall houses 
were of humble pretensions : all have disappeared, and handsome archi- 
tectural piles have been erected in their places. Meanwhile, Whitebait 
have been sent to the metropolis, by railway, or steamer, where they 
figure in fishmongers' shops, and tavern cartes of almost every degree. 

Still, the fish to be enjoyed in full perfection must be eaten at Green- 
wich or Blackwall, where they are taken ; and its famed delicacy depends 
almost as much upon its skilful cookery, as upon the freshness of the 
bait. The former has been " let out" oy Dr. Pereira, who had the op- 
portunity of seeing the mode of cooking as practised at Lovegrove's, at 
Blackwall. The Doctor appears to have penetrated one of the " bait 
kitchens," and there to have been informed that the fish should be 
cooked within an hour after being caught, or they are apt to cling 
together ; they are kept in water in a pan, from which they are taken, 
as required, by a skimmer. They are then thrown upon a layer of flour, 
contained in a large napkin, in which they are shaken until completely 
enveloped in the flour ; they are then put into a cullender, and all the su- 
perfluous flour is removed by sifting; the fish are next thrown into hot 
lard contained in a copper cauldron or stew-pan placed over a charcoal 
fire ; in about two minutes they are removed by a tin skimmer, thrown 
into a cullender to drain, and served up instantly, by placing them on a 
fish-drainer in a dish. The rapidity of the cooking process is of the 
utmost importance ; and if it be not attended to, the fish will lose their 
crispness, and be worthless. To temper their richness, (for rich they 
are, despite the instantaneous cookery,) lemon-juice is squeezed over 
them, and they are seasoned with cayenne pepper ; brown bread-and- 
butter are substituted for plain bread ; whilst they are " washed down" 
with champague or punch, if iced, the better ; and this combination of 
savoury, sweet, and acid, is one of the most delectable treats in the gouv 
mandUe of our days. 
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To order a Whitebait Dinner, so far as to ensure the enjoyment of the 
diners, is a point of importance; and the "public" tables of twos, 
threes, and fours, present many disagreeable illustrations of this diffi- 
culty : above all things, the superabundance of fried dishes in such 
repasts is loudly to be protested against, and we, unquestionably, have 
the diet-doctors on our side ; for a less digestible meal than a succession 
of fried dishes can scarcely be devised, even with the advantage of the 
acid accompaniments. Mr. Walker ("Tom Walker," as he has been 
irreverently called), has the following page upon the subject, in his 
Original, which is somewhat to the purpose : — 

I will give yon, dear reader, an account of a dinner I have ordered, this very 
day, at Lovegrove's, at Blackwall, where if you never dined, so much the worse 
for you. The party will consist of seven men besides myself, and every guest is 
asked for some reason — upon which good fellowship mainly depends; for people 
brought together unconnectedly had, in my opinion, better be kept separately. 
Eight I hold the golden number, never to be exceeded without weakening the 
efficacy of concentration. The dinner is to consist of turtle, followed by no other 
fish but Whitebait, which is to be followed by no other meat but grouse, which are 
to be succeeded simply by apple-fritters and jelly, pastry on such occasions being 
quite out of place. With the turtle, of course, there will be punch ; with the 
Whitebait, champagne; and with the grouse, claret; the two former I have 
ordered to be particularly well iced, and they will all be placed in succession upon 
the table, so that we can help ourselves as we please. I shall permit no other 
wines, unless, perchance, a bottle or two of port, if particularly wanted, as I hold 
variety of wines a great mistake. With respect to the adjuncts, I shall take care 
that there is cayenne, with lemons cut in halves, not in quarters, within reach of 
every one, for the turtle, and that brown bread-and-butter in abundance is set 
upon the table for the Whitebait. It is no trouble to think of these little matters 
beforehand, but they make a vast difference in convivial contentment. The dinner 
will be followed by ices, and a good dessert, after which coffee and one glass of 
liqueur each, and no more ; so that the present may be enjoyed without inducing 
retrospective regrets. If the master of a feast wish his party to succeed, be must 
know how to command ; and not let his guests run riot, each according to his own 
wild fancy. Such, reader, is my idea of a dinner, of which I hope you approve; 
and I cannot help thinking that, if Parliament were to grant me 10,0002. a year, 
in trust, to entertain a series of worthy persons, it would promote trade, and 
increase the revenue more than any hugger-mugger measure ever devised. 

We have a few parting words upon the neglected T watte Shad, which 
is found in the Thames about the second week in July. In former times 
the Shad was caught as high up the river as Putney : it now rarely passes 
London Bridge, and is caught in the greatest abundance a little below 
Greenwich. Its flesh is dry, and therefore not much esteemed for the table. 

Shad Thames, a narrow street along the water-side, is thought to 
have taken its name from the quantities of Shad-fish formerly caught in 
the river at this spot ; and Mr. G. R. Corner, F.S. A., was informed by 
his friend Mr. W. W. Landell, that his mother recollected, in her youth, 
the Shad-fish caught in great numbers in the Thames off Horselydown, 
being cried about the streets, as herrings, mackerel, and 3prats,now are. 
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BRAMBLETYE. 

Few of the favoured districts of happy England present so many of the 
homely charms of its rustic beauty as " the Weald of Sussex," in many 
respects unspoilt by the hand of art ; although history points to this 
portion of our island a3 one of the earliest cradles of its civilisation. 
It remains one of the most primitive of the " shires ;" for although the 
Conqueror landed in the county, which he parcelled out amon<* his fol- 
lowers, they succeeded no better than their predecessors in winning over 
the common people, whose Saxon origin is still very strongly marked.* 
It was in this most uneven tract of graceful hills and luxuriant self- 
grown woodland, that I first " drank the pure pleasures of the rural 
Efe." Many a time and oft have I stood upon the hi<rh grounds about 
East Grinstead, and upon points of the range of chalk hills, and with 
the mind's-eye viewed the coit-andred — the mighty wood — of the Britons, 
the Anderida Sylva of the later Romans, and the Andreds-Weald of the 
Saxons. Into this wide forestial region, the Britons were, doubtless, 
driven by their early invaders ; their forests were their cities, their thick 
woods their towns, fortified with ditch and rampart. There- are many 
such tracts to this day darkening the Weald, as any one must remember 
who has viewed it from the hill of the Devil's Dyke, from the heather- 
clad heights of Leith Hill or Anstiebury, or from the nearer points about 
East Grinstead, one of the most picturesque parts of Sussex. The latter 
commands noble views of Ashdown Forest, once possessed by John of 
Gaunt, and hence called " Lancaster Great Park." The scenery is wild, 
and broken with deep gills and glens. Upon the borders of the forest 
lies the manor of Brambletye, which, in past ages, was holden of the 
King as of his Duchy of Lancaster by military service, and was worth 
100*. a year. It formed a part of the large possessions of the St. Cleres, 
till the death of. Thomas St. Clere, on May 6th, 1435, when Brambletye 
came to his eldest daughter, Elizabeth, whose second husband, Richard 



• In Sussex, the majority of inhabitants would appear to belong to two races: 
the Saxon, and a race with harder and more angular features, to which, perhaps, 
the term Belgic may be applied. They are generally extreme Calvinists in re- 
ligion ; and throughout Sussex there is a tendency to Fatalism. This is markedly 
shown in the epitaphs, of which the following, in old Brighton churchyard, is IB 
example :— Hig fate wag hard> » twag 0od » g decree 

He should be drowned in the sea. 

The principal exceptions to the prevalence of Saxon types in Sussex are to be 
found in the towns where manufactures of various kinds were introduced by ths 
Flemings in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. — W. D. Macintosh's TtA 
Years' Ethnological Observatums, 1861. 
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Lewknor,* is the first person described as of Brambletye. He sat in 
Parliament, was Sheriff of Sussex in 1495 ; and he, most probably, built 
in one of the forest glens the moated mansion, known as " Old Brambletye 
House," which, with its gables and clustered chimneys, and its inoat 
and drawbridge, long remained an interesting specimen of the" fortified 
manor-house of the reign of Henry VII. 

Towards the middle of the seventeenth century, Brambletye came into 
the possession of the Comptons, an ancient and distinguished family ; 
and here Sir Henry Compton built himself, from an Italian model, 
Brambletye House. I shall not stop to inquire as to the etymology of 
the name : whether it be from Bramlber, the name of one of the great 
divisions of the county, which the country people may have naturally 
corrupted to Bramble, of as old a stock as Biamber — being from the 
Saxon, Brembel. 

Over the principal entrance to the mansion were the almost obliterated 
remains of the coat-armour of Compton, with the arms of Spencer, in a 
shield, on the dexter side ; and on the upper story was sculptured, in 
stone, C. H. M. 1631. This, says a resident in the neighbourhood, 
would seem to fix the period when the house was built ; and when Sir 
Henry Compton, who had before inhabited the old moated dwelling in the 
neighbourhood, abandoned it to take up his residence in this once elegant 
and substantial baronial mansion. From the court-rolls of the manor, 
it does not appear who succeeded the Comptons in the possession of the 
property ; but thus much is certain, that Sir James Kickards, in his 
patent of baronetcy dated 2Gth of February, 1683-4, is described as of 
Brambletye House. Our informant continues : — " A proprietor of this 
mansion being suspected of treasonable purposes, officers of justice were 
dispatched to search the premises, when a considerable quantity of arms 
ana military stores were discovered and removed ; the owner was out 
hunting at the time, but receiving intimation of the circumstance, deemed 
it most prudent to abscond." 

The Comptons, from their courage and loyalty to the Stuarts, were 
heavy sufferers both in purse and person during the Civil Wars. One 
of them was put to death at the battle of Hopton Heath, and two others 
accompanied Charles in his exile. Sir John Compton, a branch of his 
family, having preserved much of his property from the committee of 
sequestration, displayed rather more splendour than fell to the lot of 
most of the Cavaliers who' took an equally conspicuous part against the 
Parliament armies. Although never capable of any regular defence, yet 
Brambletye being partially fortified, refused the summons of the Parlia- 
mentary Colonel, Okey, by whom it was invested and speedily taken. 

* In East 6rin8tead Church, preserved from the earlier building, is a brass of 
Katherine, f econd wife of Richard Lewknor, of Brambletye, who died in 1505. See 
an interesting communication to the Sussex Archaeological Collections, vol. ix., on 
*• The Chantry of Brambletye, and Sedition in Sussex, temp. Elizabeth, 1579," 
by William Durant Cooper, F.S.A. ; and, by the same painstaking antiquary, a 
letter to the Brighton Herald, 1860, on * Old Brambletye House." 
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By a subsequent freak of fortune, the mansion became deserted, and 
long presented an interesting, though not time-worn ruin. 

6aa havoc was committed here by the soldiery, nearly all the armorial 
bearings, and every symbol of rank and gentility, being wantonly mu- 



1780, nearly entire, as regards the principal front : this consists of three 
equare towers, of three storeys each : tne entrance doorway is in the 
central tower, and the lozenge bearing the date is above the window in 
the third storey ; the two wings have handsome bay-windows in their 
two storeys ; and the towers are surmounted with cupolas, terminating 
with a pinnacle and weather-vane ; one of the wing-towers has half its 
cupola apparently shattered away. In front of the house are a court-yard 
inclosed by a wall, and two entrance-gates, the principal of which is 
flanked by two massive square towers, with cupolas corresponding with 
those of the mansion ; ana the entrance is beneath a circular arch, sur- 
mounted by a pediment. I possess also a pencil sketch of the moated 
mansion, " Old Brambletye House," which was taken down about thirty 
years since. 

My recollections of Brambletye are blended with interests of a more 
personal characetr than the above. On the estate, adjoining the grounds 
of the mansion, is a substantial farmhouse ; and upon the opposite side 
of the road, upon one of the forest streams, is a flour-mill, and at some dis- 
tance beyond it is a second mill. To Brambletye farm, when about seven 
years old, like another puny plant, I was removed from a London atmo- 
sphere. My journey to East Grinstead, in a long-bodied coach, much 
resembling the omnibus of the present day; my quarantine in the 
market-room, while I was handed round to the farmers by my uncle, as 
"his nephew my jolting ride to Brambletye; the smothering caresses 
of my four maiden cousins ; and my astonishment at the bright dogs, 
blazing logs, and "pothooks and hangers," — are matters of trivial interest 
to the reader. At that time, Count Rumford and his stoves were not so 
well known in the wilds of Sussex, as they are now in the back settle- 
ments of North America, and it was some time before I became recon- 
ciled to the comforts of chimney-corners in place of stove-grates ; but 
this reconciliation was mainly brought about by the crackling faggot, 
which, with its bright flame, iit up every corner of the room and gleamed 
along it3 polished oak tables and benches. 

The family at Brambletye consisted of my uncle, a good specimen of 
the sturdy yeoman ; his wife, a portly dame, on the shady side of fifty- 
eight ; three daughters ; and a son, then a half-grown youth. Another 
inmate was a land-surveyor, who was considered as one of the family; 
and had he only repaid them with his company, they would have been 
gainers, for he was the life and soul of all our iittle festivals. To please 
my vanity, he drew a plan of an estate, to which he attached my name 
and title, but whether the property was like the Atlantis of the ancients, 
or whether I forfeited my claim by losing the rent-roll, I am unable to 
determine ; I only know that I never gained possession. He also made 
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a Hogarthian sketch of " ringing pigs," in which he introduced my urchin 
face just peeping above the paling. 

Hours and hours have I passed in clambering the tottering staircases 
of the old mansion. The people in that part called it Old Place, 
and it then contained perfect rooms ; whilst the vaults afforded excel- 
lent cellarage for home-made wine, potatoes, &c. It must have 
been a quiet retreat, being almost embosomed in forest scenery, and, 
from the lowness of its site, scarcely discernible at a mile distant; 
but well calculated for the abode of a jocund cavalier — an odd admix- 
ture of fox-hunting and politics — just as the novelist has made him 
stand out from his page, as the painters of that time have done on their 
canvas. The old moated house which has been alluded to, stood still 
deeper in the forest vale. I remember we put into its hall one day 
dunng a heavy fall of snow, in a surveying excursion, when my curiosity 
was soon satisfied on being told it was haunted — an idea somewhat fos- 
tered by the licentious character of its former occupant. 

As I became familiarized with the country, the attraction of Old 
Place rather increased than wore off. I delighted to roam about its 
courtyard with as much triumph as Okey or Lilburn did in the days of 
its better fortune. I had already learned to venerate the ruin as a wreck 
of time, and to speculate on its fall. It still appeared to me a stupen- 
dous building. But, I was still at a loss for the history of Old Place ; 
the vicar came from East Grinstead to fish in the mill-stream, and he 
set me to dig worms for his line ; but in return gave me no information, 
and the surveyor was not a whit more communicative. The outline of 
the building long remained in my mind's eye ; and the winds whistling 
through its shattered tower and the paneless casement were in my ears. 

The house was built of the best stone of the district, and was of 
good masonry. How I loved to ramble about the large kitchen-garden 
of the estate, where I first learned the names of scores of old plants, 
such as enabled the Lady Bountiful of other days to gladden many a 
drooping heart, and recruit many a wasted frame ; in short, the Bram- 
bletye garden was my earliest herbal. The large square bed of " Balm 
of Gilead ;" the wormwood and rue, and the mints and sages, and mar- 
jorams ; were never-ending sources of interest. In short, this was the 
first oletory, or herb-garden I had been admitted to ; the lavender and 
rosemary bushes, the feathery fennel, and the stately artichoke and sun- 
flower; the rare barberry; the luxuriant strawberry, whose leaf has 
been borrowed to deck the brows of dukes ; the marigolds for soups and 
salads; the gay nasturtium for garnish and pickle; the bright gilli- 
flower and the blushing peony; and scores of other old plants and 
flowers, and their mystic uses ; were my constant delight ; and I had even 
learned to believe in the defensative properties of the houseleek, which 
is thought to protect from lightning the house upon which it grows. 
Nor must I forget the elder, with the water distilled from whose flowers 
my good aunt daily aided her otherwise beautiful complexion. She was 
wise as a Druid priestess in all the mysteries of the old garden plants. 
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The bees in the farmhouse garden were my pets ; and with childlike 
simplicity I assisted in the errors of a larger growth by lustily using the 
key and fireshovel upon swarming occasions, and assisting to rub the 
inside of the new hive with bean and other balsamic blossoms ; services 
which were rewarded with a large pot of honey at Michaelmas. What 
a host of truths and errors is an inquiring child often told of the his- 
tory of the bee, one of the most curious chapters in the economy of 
the world. 

The flour-mill was another perpetual source of curiosity. I could not 
decide whether it was the mill of the manor at which the lord ground 
his tenants' bread-corn; but I peeped with wonder at the whirling 
mill-stones, and grew amazed at the gigantic water-wheel, and scarcely 
durst venture to pick out the small fish, from the stake-net in the mill- 
stream. 

My first enjoyment of a garden of a higher order I drew from the 
horticultural triumphs of Speaker Abbott, at Kidbrook, but a short dis- 
tance from Brambletye. The straggling hamlet of Forest Row adjoining 
is said to have been built for the accommodation of the lords ana their 
retinue, who came to rouse the hart in the adjoining forest of Ashdown. 
What a primitive place was this ! almost the only noise in the Row was 
the constant buzz of the boys' day-school, with its open door ; and here; 
a generation before people swallowed strychnine in their beer, the old 
drug wife was content to have written upon her drawer, " Ox. vomit." 
Forest Hill had its fair, and my aunt, like a good Calvinist, who looked 
upon a fair as leaven of wickedness, bribed me with a bowl of syllabub 
not to go. I swallowed the lure, but treacherously stole across the 
fields, after dark, to the Fair, much to the annoyance of one of the farm- 
girls, who was being soundly kissed by her sweetheart on the way. How 
the Calvinistic old lady lectured me at the next prayer-meeting at 
Brambletye for my arch deceit ! With fatalistic tendency she implicitly 
believed in the luck of horse-shoes, and rewarded me whenever I was 
fortunate enough to find one of these relics of rustic augury. 

Here, nestled in the forest, Brambletye would have been left to its 
solitude, had not a fortuitous circumstance invested the place with 
new interest. About the year 1826, Mr. Horace Smith chanced to visit 
the country, and being much struck with its picturesque scenery, and 
the story of Brambletye, and the history of its owners, here he laid 
the opening chapter of his novel of Brambletye House, and which he 
wrote upon the spot, by taking up his abode at the principal inn of 
Forest Row. Thither he came to receive inspiration from the locality — 
the secret of clothing thoughts with reality, and swelling a rivulet of 
truth into a broad river of fiction. Hundreds of pilgrims who delight 
in nooks and corners of rural quiet, more especially when they have the 
halo of history about them, resort to Brambletye every summer and 
autumn. Following the incident which settled the fate of the mansion 
— that m the time of the Commonwealth it was the focus of many a 
Cavalier conspiracy, the novelist says : — " From its not being a plica 
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of any strength or notice, it was imagined that Brambletye might better 
escape the keen and jealous watchfulness which kept the Protector's eye 
ever fixed upon the strongholds and defensible mansions of the nobility 
and gentry; while its proximity to the metropolis, combined with the 
seclusion of its situation, adapted it to any enterprise which required at 
the same time secrecy and an easy communication with the metropolis." 

Our novelist soon leaves Brambletye for another land, but his de- 
nouement is brought about by the explosion of a gunpowder-vault, 
which destroyed part of the mansion ; and we may add that a blackened 
portion of the ruins gave his narrative the air of truth. On the mar- 
riage of his hero and heroine, Brambletye House was abandoned to its 
fate ; " and the time that has intervened since its desertion, ,, says the 
author, " combining with the casualty and violence, by which it was 
originally shattered and dismantled, has reduced it to its present condi- 
tion of a desolate and forlorn ruin." 

###*## 

In the autumn of 1827, about a score of years from my boyhood^ 
dream, I was induced to. re-visit Brambletye. During the interval of 
my visits, the main road, from which a lane branches off to Brambletye, 
had been cut through an immense chalk hill, so as to save a mile in the 
distance. As I drew near the lane, about half a mile from the town, 
a few faint shadowy traces began to gleam across my recollection : I 
fancied I knew the forms of a few small cottages on the crest of the hill ; 
but the first glimpse of a windmill, the shafts of which once struck 
me with terror — satisfied me of the identity of the neighbourhood ; and 
looking down from the very summit of the hill, I saw the grey cupola 
of Brambletye in the solitary stillness of desolation and decay. I 
hurried on with that blissful ecstasy which a traveller feels on returning 
to his long-lost home. My eye lingered till, by the descent of the hill, 
the tower disappeared in the wood. At length I reached the lane. I 
clambered over the gate (unluckily fastened), and did not halt till I re- 
gained a view of the tower, My approach was a little struggle of human 
feeling. The smallness of the building seemed to me an optical illusion, 
as I am aware, a common effect, though not always noticed. The towers 
which I once viewed as stupendous, were mere buttresses, the windows 
and doors tiny, and the mansion altogether a piece of mimic grandeur. 
In like manner, the farmhouse appeared a small cottage, the barns huts, 
and the mill-stream a trickling ditch ; while the lime-trees in front of the 
house, which I had considered as a forest-like shelter, now appeared 
stunted in their growth. I made my way to the interior, where the effect 
was continued : the paved kit chen, the trim parlour, the pantry — all 
receded : even Gulliver at Lilliput could not have felt more surprise, 
although he had the aid of wit and philosophy in its delineation. 

Having obtained the key of the only entire room, I hastened across 
the adjoining field, and in a few moments stood within the principal 
porch of Brambletye House. Here, such was the summary of my feel- 
ings. Within two hundred years the mansion has been erected; by 
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turns the seat of baronial hospitality and civil feud, the loyalty of Cava- 
liers ; the fanatic outrage of Roundheads ; and, ultimately, of wanton 
mutilation, displaying their hatred of legitimacy. The gate through 
which Colonel Okey and his men entered was blocked up with a 
hurdle ; and the court-yard in which he marshalled his forces, covered 
with hi^h flourishing grass : the towers had become mere shells ; but 
the vaults, once stowed with luxuries and weapons, still retained much 
of their original freshness. What a contrast between these few wrecks 
of turbulent times and the peaceful scene by which they are now sur- 
rounded—a farm and two water-mills — on one side displaying the 
stormy conflict of passion and desolation — and. on the other, the smiling 
attributes of humble industry. By a farewell glance, I learned by visitors' 
names pencilled on the wall (and uot unknown to me), that I was not the 
first to sympathize with the fate of Brambletye. I was told that the 
place had been visited by hundreds of tourists during the preceding 
summer. The good housewife added, they borrowed her chairs and 
other accommodations for their pic-nic Jttes — some of them had not the 
gratitude to leave the seats in the adjoining field. Lady Morgan may 
well say of tourists — the only return these fellows make is to put you 
in their book. 

I returned to East Grinstead, where the banker of the place kindly 
lent me the drawing I have mentioned of Brambletye House, as it ap- 
peared in 1780. It was a fine afternoon in October, and we adjourned 
to the banker's garden, to a seat overhung with the passion-flower in full 
bloom, to enjoy a little talk about Brambletye and the Comptons, who, 
I learned, were an amiable family ; and traditions of their hospitality 
were current amongst the old townspeople. „ 

Within a few years, through an almost unpardonable disregard for 
their associations, the lodge, and some part of the mansion, were 
pulled down — for the sake or materials — an expectation in which I re* 
loice to hear the destroyers were disappointed — their intrinsic worth not 
being equal to the labour of removing them. The work of destruction 
would, however, have been extended to the whole of the ruins, had not 
some guardian hand interfered for their preservation, which was entirely 
due to the popularity of Mr. Horace Smith's historical romance. How- 
ever, Brambletye has since fallen ; and much of the baronial hall has been 
broken up to mend Sussex roads ! To what base purposes may not 
man's handiwork be doomed ! 

Eleven years ago, all that remained of Brambletye House was one of 
the towers clothed with stately ivy, and little more than one story of each 
of the other towers ; the intervening portions, with their bay-windows, 
had disappeared. Nature had, however, lent a helping hand: by the 
shrubby trees and the ivy, the ruin had gained in that pioturesqueueas 
which so often lends a graceful charm to scenes of decaying art. 
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Toasting and Toping. 

It would be hard to tell at what precise time began the practice of 
Toasting — i.e., naming or proposing any one whose health, success, &c, 
or any sentiment, which is to be drunk. In the Tatler, No. 24, how- 
ever, we find the following whimsical explanation : — " It happened that 
on a public day, a celebrated beauty of those times was in" the Cross- 
Bath, and one of the crowd of her admirers took a glass of the water in 
which the fair one stood, and drank her health in the company. There 
was in the place a gay fellow, half fuddled, who offered to jump in, and 
swore, though he liked not the liquor, he would have the toast. Though 
he was opposed in his resolution, this whim gave foundation to the 
present honour which is done to the lady we mention in our liquors, who 
has ever since been called a toast." 
Toasting is, however, mentioned by the classic poets. Thus 

More timely hie thee to the house 
With thy bright swans of Paulas Maximus ; 
There jest, and feast, make him thine host, 
If a fit liver thou dost seeke to toast. 

Jonson. Horace, Ode i. book iv. To Venus. 

My sober evening let the tankard bless, 
With toast embrown'd, and fragrant nutmeg fraught, 
While the rich draught with oft-repeated whins 
Tobacco mild improves. 

Warton. A Panegyric on Ojtfvrd Ale. 

Our ancestors had a great predilection for setting warm substances 
afloat in their liquor, such as flap-dragons, roasted crabs, and hot 
toasts of bread. " A toast and tankard was a common expression ; 
but the toast was not confined to ale ; it claimed its place in wine, also, 
as appeared in the following lines by Rochester : — 

Make it so large, that filled with sack 

Up to the swelling brim, 
Vast toasts on the delicious lake 

Like ships at sea may swim. 

A lady's name being coupled with wine, very naturally caused her to 
be called a toast. Toasting-glasses were substituted for grace-cups 
in the clubs of a laterperiod, when poets inscribed upon them the 
names of the toasted. Thus, " the Little Whig," Anne, Countess of 
Sunderland, second daughter of the great Duke of Marlborough, a lady 
of extraordinary beauty, was the celebrated toast and pride of the Whig 
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party; and among the verses of the Earl of Halifax, given in Tonson's 
Miscellany, edited by Dryden, are the following lines on the Countess of 
Sunderland, inscribed on the toasting-glasses oi the Kit-cat Club :— 
All Nature's charms in Sunderland appear, 
Bright as her eyes, and as her reason clear ; 
Yet still their force, to men not safely known, 
Seems undiscovered to herself alone. 
Dr. Arbuthnot, in the following epigram, seems to derive the name of 
this celebrated club from the custom of toasting ladies after dinner 
rather than from the name of the renowned pastry-cook, Christopher 
Kat, in Shire-lane, Temple Bar : — 

Whence deathless Kit Cat took its name 

Few critics can unriddle, 
Some say from pastry-cook it came, 
And some from Cat and Fiddle. 
From no trim beaux its name it boasts, 

Grey statesmen or green wits ; 
But from its pell-mell pack of toasts 
Of old Cats and young Kits! 

A few additional poetical illustrations may be acceptable, as 
Love is enjoyn'd to make his favourite toast, 
And Hare's the goddess that delights him most. 

Lansdowne. Upon a Drinking Glass, &o» 
But if at first he minds his hits, 
And drinks champaign among the wits ; 
Five deep he toasts the towering lasses ; 
Repeats you verses wrote on glasses. 

Prior. The Cameleon. 
We simple toasters take delight 
To see our women's teeth look white, 
And every saucy ill-bred fellow 
Sneers at a mouth profoundly yellow. 

Prior. Alma, o. if. 
Our word " Toper" is derived from a drinking nation of Europe, 
either from topff, a pot, or from toppen, to turn about, of the Germans; 
or more probably from the Dutch toppen, to rave, i.e., to drink till mad* 
Butler used the word in a choice epigram on a club of sots 
The jolly members of a toping club, 
Like pipe-staves, are but hoop'd into a tab, 
And in a close confederacy link, 
For nothing else but only to hold drink. 
Many years ago we picked up in a small hostel at Oxford a nun 
print, entitled "A Sketch of a Topeing Meeting between a Parson, and 
a Burgher-master's Steward, and a Poet," representing him, the Poet* 
Tom D'CJrfey, doing the honours at a convivial party of drinkeift, 
smokers, and jokers, in a snuggery at Knowle, the princely seat of the 
Duke of Dorset, where D'Urfey was ever a welcome guest : and where 
his portrait hangs in the famous picture-gallery. 
The Grace Cup, poculum charitatis, for promoting brotherly lore* 
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. may be traced to the classical cup of the Greeks and Romans, each of 



custom of wassailing or drinking healths, however, seems to have been 
of German origin, and introduced into this country by our Saxon ances- 
tors. — (Verstegan's Restitution of Decayed Intelligence?) William of 
Malmesbury, describing the customs of Glastonbury, soon after the 
Conquest, says that on particular days the monks had " Medonem in 
justis et vinum in char^tem" : (mead in their cans, and wine in the 
grace cup.) The ivory cup, set in gold, popularly called " the Grace Cup 
of St. Tnomas a Becket, was formerly in the Arundelian Collection, 
and is now possessed by Henry Howard, Esq., of Corby Castle, to whom 
it was presented by Bernard Edward, Duke of Norfolk. The inscription 
round the cup is, " Vinum tuum bibe cum gaudio :" Drink thy wine 
with joy ; but round the lid, deeply engraved, is the restraining injunc- 
tion, " Sobrii estote with the initials T. B., interlaced with a mitre, is 
the name " God. Ferare." The initials and the mitre have led to this 
cup being attributed to Becket ; whereas its work is really of the early 
part of the sixteenth century. 

The Loving Cup is a splendid feature of the Hall-feasts of the City and Inns 
Court. The cup is of silver, or silver-gilt, and is filled with spiced wine, which 
is termed " sack." Immediately after the dinner and grace, the Master and 
Wardens drink to their visitors a hearty welcome. The cup is then passed round 
the table, and each visitor, after he has drunk, applies his napkin to the mouth oi 
the cup before he passes it to his neighbour. The more formal practice is for the 
person who pledges with the loving cup to stand up and bow to his neighbour, 
who, also standing, removes the cover with his right hand, and holds it while the 
other drinks ; a custom said to have originated in the precaution to keep the right, 
or dagger hand employed, that the person who drinks may be assured of no 
treachery, like that practised by Elfrida on the unsuspecting King Edward the 
Martyr at Corfe Castle, who was slain while drinking. This was why the loving 
oup possessed a cover. — F. W. F<xirhoU, F.S.A. 

At the Inner Temple, on certain grand occasions, it is oustomary to pass huge 
silver goblets (loving cups) down the table, filled with a delicious composition im- 
memorial ly termed * sack," consisting of sweetened and exquisitely flavoured 
white wine •„ the butler attends its progress to replenish it, and each student is 
restricted to a sip. Yet it chanced not long since at the Temple, that, though the 
number present fell short of seventy, thirty-six quarts of the liquid were consumed ! 
— Quarterly Review, 1836, No. 110. 

The Whistle Tankard receives its name from its provision of a whistle, 
which comes into play when the tankard is empty ; so that when it 
reaches the hands of a toper, and there is no more to De drunk, he must, 
if he wants more, "whistle for it." In 1856, Mrs. Mary Dixon, widow 
of a Canon Residentiary of York, presented to the Corporation of Hull 
aaancient silver " whistle tankard," which belonged to Anthony Lambert, 
Mayor of Hull, in 1669. The Peg Tankard and its rows of pegs is 
better known. 

Tankards were sometimes engraved with figure subjects. Hogarth 
engraved a shepherd and his flock upon a tankard belonging to a club 
of artists who met weekly at the Bull's Head, in Clare Market ; of 
which society Hogarth was a member. 
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A cool Tankard is an old City phrase. When the proclamation of 
Bartholomew Fair before the entrance to Cloth Fair was a state ceremony, 
the Lord Mayor proceeded thither in his gilt coach, with City officers 
and trumpets ; and on his way called upon the Keeper of Newgate, to 
partake of " a cool tankard of wine, nutmeg, and sugar ;" but this custom 
was discontinued from the second mayoralty of Alderman Wood, in 
1818. It occasioned the death of Sir John Shorter, Lord Mayor in 
1688, and maternal grandfather of Horace Walpole and of his cousins 
the Conway- Seymours. The Lord Mayor rode on horseback, and in 
holding the tankard he let the lid flap down with so much force, that 
his horse started, and he was thrown to the ground with great violence : 
he died the next day.— (Cunningham's London, p. 33.) 

Earthenware cups or bowls of similar character to the above were 
formerly common in the country : they were used at christenings, and 
other festive meetings, for toast and ale. Some of these cups used in 
Dorsetshire, hold from five to six pints : each has a cover raised on a 
short stem, ornamented with designs of flowers or true-lovers' knots ^ 
also, round, under the rim, is the following distich : — 

Mery met and mery part, 

I drink to thee with all my hart. 

Each generally has a date, early in the eighteenth century : they have 
four handles each ; and on one side the whistle projecting a little above 
the rim, the object of which, the country people say, is, to whistle for more 
drink when the cup is empty. 

Sack Cups are small wooaen bowls, with two handles, and have been 
known from time immemorial, in the City of London. 

Malmsey and Sack. 

The first importation into England of Malmsey wine appears to have 
taken place early in the thirteenth century, the Venetians having obtained 
possession of Malvasia about the year 1208 ; and to them our fore- 
fathers are mainly indebted for the humane principle " of forswearing 
thin potations," and addicting themselves to sack. 

The supplies of Malmseys, romaneis, sakkes, and wines of Tyre, brought 
by the Venetian galleys,* were so abundant, that the average price did 
not exceed fifty shillings per butt, and the proprietors of the wines 
were even willing to take two-thirds of their value in cloth, and only 
one-third in cash ; besides which, these butts in the olden time were of 
such good measure, that before the days of Jack Cade (a..d. 1449), they 
often contained from 130 to 140 gallons instead of 126. In the middle 

* We were indebted to these Venetian traders for bow-stave* at this period. lm 
1472, it was enacted that four botC'Staves should accompany every ton of Venetian 
merchandize ; and a^ain, by an Act 12th Edward I II., the importation of Venetian 
merchandize is forbidden, unless they "brvng with every butte of Malvety an* 
with every but of Tyre x bowe stave?, good and hable stuffe, upon peyn of forte* 
tore of 13*. 4d. for every but of the said wynz so brought and oonveied and not 
the same nombre of bowe staves with the same butt." * 
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of the fifteenth century, the popularity of Malmsey was at its zenith in 
England ; but the Venetian traders, who had converted the English to 
the true faith in wine, and given them overflowing measure, met with 
an ungrateful return: that is to say, they were paid with " deceitful cloth," 
concerning which, so far back as in the thirteenth year of the reign of 
Richard II., a.d. 1389, the bad quality of such cloth being concealed by 
tacking and folding together, it was forbidden that cloth snould be sold 
in this state. Despite the efforts of the Legislature, " deceitful cloth " 
continued to be sold long after the year 1389 ; so in 1469 (4th Edward IV.) 
another Act was passed hereon, and the merchants of Venice, at length, 
to avoid being slain for supplying genuine Malmsey at the rate of fifty 
shillings per butt of 140 gallons to their English customers, declined 
taking our woollens in part payment. That they were justified in doing 
so can scarcely be denied ; but to punish a whole nation for the crimes of 
the clothiers, by reducing the contents of the butt from 140 gallons to 108, 
may be questioned ; at any rate the retributive vengeance of the panta- 
loons led to the passing of an Act of Parliament, in the first of the reign 
of Richard III. (1483), some six years after the Duke of Clarence had 
been privately drowned in " a butt of Malmsey in the Tower." The 
preamble to the Act, instead of commencing — 

Let me sit heavy on thy soul to-morrow, 
I that was wash'd to death in fulsom wine, 

was entitled, " An Act for the Contents of a Butt of Malmsey," which, 
it was provided, should " holde in mesure atte the leste the said olde 
mesure of 126 galons," &c. 

Besides the benefit derived by England from the introduction of 
Malmsey, which thus superseded "their drinke," the taste for sack 
induced our merchantmen to pass the gut of Gibraltar, then termed the 
" Streightes of Marrock," or of " Malaga," and to load wines for them- 
selves on the Island of Candia. To this arrangement the Venetians for 
awhile did not object, and besides sack, and sugar likewise, they supplied 
us with currants for our puddings from CephaTonia and from Zante, al- 
lowing such to be conveyed to England either in English or Venetian 
bottoms; but the vintners complaining, the Signory of Venice quietly 
(without alluding to the "deceitful cloth") put a duty of four ducats 
on every butt of wine shipped in foreign vessels from the Isle of Candia. 

This new duty came into force in the year 1489, six years after the 
Malmsey Act, passed in the reign of Richard III., and in the seventh of 
Henry VII. (a.d. 1491;, was resented by an additional duty, and enacting 
that no butt of Malmsey should be sold for above 4/. sterling. This Act 
was only to endure until "they of Venice" set aside the four ducats, 
which the Venetians soon did ; but Henry VII. then refused to reduce 
bis duty, replying that "his subjects no longer cared about making 
voyages to Candia, and that he neither could nor would take off the 
duty, considering, apparently, that the diminution of the four ducats on 
-exporting, was quite sufficient to annihilate 'thin potations,' and to secure 
* a good store of fertil Malmsey for his subjects at a reasonable rate. 9 " 
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Such was the state of the Malmsey dispute on the arrival in England 
of Sebastian Giustinianin 1515 ; and to prove that the praises bestowed 
by Shakspeare on " Sherries," had not yet utterly expelled the wines of 
Cfandia from England, when he was busy writing Antony and Cleopatra 
and Cymbeline, and Coriolanus, and Timon of Athens, and the Winter's 
Tale, it may be added that in the report of our country made to the 
"Venetian Senate by Marc Antonio Correr, who had been Ambassador 
at the Court of King James I., from 1608 to 161 J, is the following 
passage:— 

I succeeded, through the Earl of Salisbury, in relieving the merchants of 
Venice of an old grievance, on account of a certain extraordinary duty, whereto of 
yore the wines of Candia were subjected, concerning which, so long back as the year 
It 15, the noble Sebastian Giustinian, then ambassador in England, gave himself 
great trouble, but was compelled to leave the business unsettled ; and at this 
present, a gentleman having obtained this monopoly as a gift from the king, 
Drought an action against our subjects, who were on the point of being cast, and 
compelled to pay this duty, had it not been for the interference of His Majesty. 

The duties on Malmsey in England, when the repeal was effected by 
Correr, were probably much on the decline : the wine had been pro- 
noxmce&fulsom by Shakspeare ; all his praises were engrossed by feriil 
Sherries, and the consequence was, that Malmsey became as unfashionable 
in the reign of J ames I., as Port in that of George IV. — (See Four Tears at 
the Court of Henry Fill. Translated by Rawdon Brown : Notes. 1854.) 

Malmsey figures strangely in our history, in connexion with the death 
of one of our royal princes. We have referred to the tradition that 
George, Duke of Clarence, brother of Edward IV., was drowned in the 
Tower of London, in a butt of Malmsey ; and it has been said that, being 
condemned to die, the Duke's partiality for Malmsey caused him to select 
this strange mode of execution. 

A doubt has, however, been raised as to the truth of the statement, 
as well as the circumstances of the execution. 'The only contemporary, 
or nearly contemporary authorities for this story are Fabyan and Comines. 
Now, Fabvan was an Englishman and a Londoner, and had no doubt 
about it whatever. " The Duke of Clarence," he says, " was secretly 
put to death, and drowned in a barrel of Malvesye within the Tower;* 
and Comines must have considered the authority good, otherwise he 
would scarcely have mentioned it in the way he has done. It has bees 
surmised that Clarence might have been first put to death, and then put 
into a cask of wine. The body might have been put into an empty cask, 
and then taken out in a ship, and dropped into the sea. This idea may 
even be favoured by the licence of Byron's line, — 

Like maudlin Clarenoe in a Malmsey butt. 

We have still another attempt at solving this question. Mary, Queen 
of Scots, in her captivity at Tutbury, had a weekly allowance of wine 
(Malmsey ?) for a bath ; which has been supposed to give a rational 
explanation of Clarence's mysterious death, otrype, in his account of 
the Earl of Shrewsbury's expenses at Tutbury, anno 1569, says 
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In this castle this noble Earl had Mary Queen of Scots in custody ; which, what- 
soever public allowance he had, was extraordinary expensive to him. And, among 
other things provided, the wine only amounted to a considerable charge ; for when 
the bathed, she bathed in wine, &c. — Annals of the Reformation. 

When the celebrated Malmsey, made in Crete, is stored in the cellars, 
the following benediction is pronounced over the precious tipple: — " Lord 
God, Thou who lovest mankind, direct thine eyes to this wine, and those 
who shall drink it : bless our vessels, thrice blessed, as the Wells of 
Jacob, and the Pool of Siloam, and as Thou hast blessed this drink of the 
Apostles. O Lord, Thou who wast present at the wedding at Cana, and 
by changing the water into wine, revealed thy glory to thy disciples, 
send thy Holy Spirit on this wine, and bless it in thy name." 

Farsnep wine has been made to approach nearer to the Malmsey of the 
Madeira and the Canaries than any other wine. 

The name of " sack," written sa kke t occurs for the first time in an 
Act of Parliament, a.d. 1531-33, 23rd Henry VIII., and being coupled 
there with Malmseys, and the wines of the Morea, it may be supposed to 
have alluded then exclusively to the vintages of Candia, Cyprus, the 
Morea, and Spain ; though it became eventually, in the days of Shak- 
speare, synonymous with sweet and dry wines of any growth, in contra- 
distinction to French and Rhenish wines, called small wines. Thus, Sir 
Launcelot Sparcock, in the London Prodigal : — 

Drawer, let me have sack, for us old men ; 

For these girls and knaves, small wines are the best. 

The Venetian merchants in London appear to have sold their wines, 
both wholesale and retail, by the measure (in use to this day among 
the Venetian vintners) called secchia, alias bucket ; and this was, most 
probably, the root of sakkt; unless it can be shown that the word 
existed before the time of Richard III., in which case, as supposed by 
some persons, the term might be derived from secco, dry. The double 
consonant both in secchia and secco would make it appear that sakke is 
the most correct mode of spelling this word. 

We find sack in use as late as the last century : in the parish register 
of Havering-atte-Bower, Essex, Nov. 9th, 1717, is the entry, " Y* a pint 
of sack be allowed to y« Minister y l officiates y e Lord's Day y to Winter 
Season." 

Swift, in 1727, shows us sack in far less reputable company;— 
As clever Tom Clinch, while the rabble was bawling, 
Rode stately through Holborn to die of his calling, 
He stopt at the George for a bottle of sack, 
And promised to pay for it when he came back. 

A Few Words upon Fools. 

The Fool was a personage of great celebrity among our ancestors, 
whose office in families is very fully exemplified by our old dramatists. 
His business was to amuse by his jests, in uttering of which he had 
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complete licence to attack whom he pleased. A few particulars will be 
sufficient of a subject so familiarizea by perpetual recurrence. When 
Justice Overdo personates a fool, in the play of Bartholomew Fair, in 
order to spy out the proceedings of the place, he says he wishes to be 
taken for " something between a fool and a madman. This is literally 
the character : a fellow who, pretending folly, has still 'the audacity of a 
madman. The licence allowed to these privileged satirists was such that 
nothing which thej said was to be resented. "To be generous, guiltless, 
and of free disposition," says Olivia to Malvolio, "is to take things for 
bird-bolts that you deem cannon-bullets. There is no slander in an < 
allowed fool, tho' he do nothing but rail." — (Twelfth Night.) The licence i 
cannot be more fully exemplified than by the Fool in Lear, who seems \ 
to us to carry his jests mucn too far. 

In the earliest attempts at dramatic exhibitions, a fool was an indis- 
pensable ingredient ; and like the Harlequin of the Italian theatre, he 
was always falling into mischief and meeting the very persons he wished 
to avoid. Thus : — 

Merely thon art death's fool, 
For him thon labour 'st by thy flight to shun, 
And yet run'st towards him still. 

Measure far Measure, 

The Fool was usually a part of great licence and facility to the actor, who 
was allowed almost to fabricate his own part : see Hamlet's directions 
to restrain this abuse. The Fool was always to be merry 

I hold the world but as the world, Gratiano, 
A stage where every man must play his part, 
And mine's a sad one. 

Gra. Let me play the fool, 
With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles come. 

Merchant of Venice, 

Hence the phrase of playing the fool seems to have arisen. That it 
required some knowledge of men and manners seems to be conveyed in 
the proverb, // takes a wise man to make a fool; unless we view this as 
meaning, it requires a well-informed man to show that another (his 
opponent) is a tool. 
The dress of Fools is alluded to here :— 

Or to see a fellow 
In a long motley coat, guarded with yellow. 

Prologue to K. Henry VIII, 

The Fool's habit was called Motley, i.e. of mixed or various colours 

Meet me in my motley ; give me leave to speak my mind, and I will through 

and through. — As You Like It, ii. 7. 

Ben Jonson, in his Epigram 53 : — 

For, but thyself, where, out of motly's, he, ate. 

That is, " Where is he, not being a downright fool, who could," && 
Men of motley is equivalent to fools : — 
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Never hope, 
After I cast you off, you men of motley, 
You most undone things, below pity, any 
That has a soul and sixpence, dares relieve you. 

Beaumont and Fletcher ; Wit icithout Money. 

Motley occurs in this kind of use frequently in all our old dramatists. 

The Fool was also called Patch, perhaps from the Italian pazzo, or 
from wearing a patched or parti coloured coat ; as in Shakspeare : — 
" But man is but a patch' d fool, if he will offer to say what methought 
I had and in the following : — " A crew of patches, rude mechanicals." 
•—Midsummer Nighfs Dream. 

The patch is kind enough, but a huge feeder, 

Snail-slow in profit. — Merchant of Venice. 

Wolsey, we find, had two fools, both occasionally called Patch, though 
they had other names. The name of one of them was Sexton, who is 
yet called Patch by Hey wood, the epigrammatist : but one old author 
seems to have thought that Patch was originally the proper name of 
some celebrated fool. Queen Elizabeth also had a Patch .— 

The ideot, the patch, the slave, the booby, 
The property, fit only to be beaten. 

Massinger; New Way to Pay Old Debts. 

The term cross-patch, still used in jocular language, meant, therefore, 
originally, " ill-natured fool." In our day, Patch, and Patchy, are cant 
theatrical names for the Harlequin, whose dress seems better than the 
Fool's, to realize the epithet. 

The costume of the Domestic Fool, in Shakspeare's time, was of two 
sorts. In the first of these, the coat was parti-coloured and attached to 
the body by a girdle, with bells at the skirts and elbows. The breeches 
and hose were close, and sometimes each leg was of a different colour. 
A hood, resembling a monk's cowl, which, at a very early period, it was 
certainly designed to imitate, covered the head entirely, and fell down 
over part of the breast and shoulders. It was sometimes decorated 
with asses' ears, or else terminated with the crest and head of a cock, 
a fashion as old as the fourteenth century. It had often the comb or 
crest only, whence the terms cockscomb, or coxcomb, to denote any silly 
over-dressed upstart. This Fool usually carried in his hand an official 
sceptre, or bauble, which was a short stick ornamented at the end with 
the figure of a fool's head, or sometimes with that of a doll or puppet. 
To this instrument there was frequently affixed an inflated skin, or 
bladder, with which the Fool belaboured those who offended him, or 
with whom he was inclined to make sport : it was not always filled with 
air only, but sometimes sand or peas were added to rattle. Sometimes 
a strong bat, or club, was substituted for the bauble, or the Fool 
carried a rattle. 

The sort of entertainment that Fools were expected to afford, may be 
collected from our old plays. Lodge, also, in his Wit's Miserie, 1599, 
describes the Fool's as "immoderate and disordinate joy and the Jes- 
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ter as " in behaviour a very ape, and no man ; his studie is to coine bitter 
leasts, or to show antique motions, or to sing sonnets and ballads : give 
nim a little wine in his head, he is continually Hearing and making of 
mouthes; he laughs intemperately at every 'occasion, and dances about 
the house, leaps over tables, out-skips men's heads, trips up his com- 
panions' heeles, burns sack with a candle, and hath the feats of a lord of 
misrule in the countrie." He appears also to have carried a staff of 
office ornamented with bells, made of two round flat pieces of wood, 
or pasteboard, from the Crotalum of the Romans ; a dagger of lath, a 
wooden sword, and a sword like a saw. 

Another dress was a long petticoat, originally appertaining to the 
Idiot, or Natural, on account of cleanliness and concealment ; and for 
the same purpose a male pauper of Walford, Herefordshire, wore in 1835, 
a canvas petticoat over his breeches. Yellow was in general the Fool's 
colour ; (hence it is, probably, the colour of shame or disgrace which 
offenders are compelled to wear in workhouses, &c.) Sometimes, in lieu of 
the cock's comb or the hood, a single bell or more appeared ; sometimes, 
a feather was added to the comb ; a fox's tail was another appendage. 
The Idiot, or Natural, was often clothed in a calf or sheep's skin : he 
had a large purse or wallet in his girdle ; and in 1 632, the King's Fool 
is described as wearing a long coat with a gold chain : we see the latter 
much earlier in Holbein's portraits of Will Somers, Fool to Henry VIII. ; 
he is also described as habited " in a motley jerkin, with motley hosen." 
(See his portrait at Hampton Court, attributed to Holbein.) 

The accounts of the household expenses of our sovereigns contain 
many payments and rewards to Fools, ooth domestic and foreign ; some 
of these payments being annual Christmas gifts. They continued an 
appurtenance to the English court to a late period. Muckle John, the 
Fool of Charles I., and successor of Archie Armstrong, is one of the 
latest regular personages of the kind. The national troubles of that 
period, and the puritanical manners that ensued, at once determined the 
existence of an office that had so long maintained its ground at court. 
One of Archie's suits, presented at a royal wedding, was a crimson velvet 
and gold-laced coat, yellow worsted hose, and crimson garters. 

Fuller describes the Court Jester's as an office which none but he that 
hath wit can perform, and none but he that wants it will perform. The 
discontinuance of the Fool had a considerable influence on the manners 
of private life ; and we learn from one of Shadwell's plays that it was 
then (1671—1693) " out of fashion for great men to keep Fools." But 
this practice was not abolished: it maintained its ground in this country 
so late as the last century ; and we have an epitaph written by Dean. 
Swift on Dicky Pearce, the Earl of Suffolk's Fool, who was buried in 
Berkeley churchyard June 18th, 1728 : this person was an idiot. Lord 
Chancellor Talbot kept a Welsh jester, named Rees Pengelding. An* 
other Welshman, named Will the Taborer, was retained in a similar ca- 
pacity, about the beginning of the last century, by Sir Edward Stradiing, 
of St. Donat'8 Castle, in Glamorganshire. He is said to have been a 
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very witty fellow, and a man of strong intellect. Lord Bussy Mansel, 
of Marean, had likewise in his service one Robin Rush, an idiot by 
nature, but who often said very witty things ; and when Mr. Douce 
wrote these particulars, there were persons living in Wales who well 
remembered Robin. 

Mr. Steevens tells us, that "when Fools were kept for diversion in 

freat families, they were distinguished by a calf-skin coat, which had the 
uttons down the back, and this they wore that they might be known for 
Fools, and escape the resentment of those whom they provoked by their 
waggeries. The custom in Mr. Steevens' time was still preserved 
in Ireland, and the Fool in any of the legends which the mummers acted 
at Christmas, always appeared in a calf's or cow's skin. 

The Fool was not, however, of the stronger sex only ; for in a masque 
performed at Whitehall, in 1611, were introduced twelve "she fools," 
dressed in a coloured taffeta lined with fustian, each of whom received 
1/. for her dancing. Matharine, a female fool, who was with Henry IV. 
of France, when lie was stabbed by Jean Chastel, was the means of the 
criminal being discovered. 

To recapitulate the traits of some of the leading Fools in our domestic 
history, we commence with Goles, the Fool of William the Conqueror, 
when Duke of Normandy, and who saved his master's life by 

fiving him timely notice of a conspiracy ; next is William Picolf, who 
eld land from fan* John, on performing fool's service ; Martinot of 
Gascoigne, fool to Edward I. ; Robert le Foil, to Edward II. ; Ward, to 
Richard II., who having some personal resemblance to that King, was 
induced, after his death, to personate him for the purpose of an insur- 
rection ; Peche, in the time of Henry VII. ; Sexton, Somers, and 
Williams, in the time of Henry VIII., the latter having been Fool 
to Wolsey ; Chester, somewhat impertinent, in the time of Elizabeth ; 
with others, down to Archie Armstrong, Davie Dromon, George 
Stone, and Dicky Pearce. There were also celebrated professional 
Fools in Continental courts, as Moret and Bagot, and Cliichot who 
accompanied his master to the ware ; Triboulet, fool to Francis I., and 
familiar to our stage. 

Of Domestic Fools strange stories are related. Bishop Hall, in a 
sermon preached by him upon his eightieth birthday, 1654, narrated 
the following : — " There was a certain lord who kept a Fool in his house, 
as many a great man did in those days for their pleasure, to whom the 
lord gave a staff, and charged him to keep it till he should meet with 
one who was a greater fool than himself ; and if he met with such a one, 
to deliver it over to him. 

" Not many years after, his lord fell sick, and indeed was sick unto 
death. His iool came to see him, and was told by his sick lord that he 
must now shortly leave him. " And whither wilt thou go ?" said the 
fool. " Unto another world !" said the lord. " And when wilt thou 
come again?— within a month?" "No!" " Within a year ?" "No!" 
« When then P" " Never !" " Never !— and what provision hast thou. 
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made for thy entertainment there whither thou goest P" " None at all." 
"No!" said the fool, "none at all P Here, take my staff, then. Art 
thou going away for ever, and hast taken no order, whence thou shalt 
never return P take my staff, for I am not guilty of any such folly as 
this." 

The Lord Mayor's Fool was a distinguished character of that class ; 
and there was a curious feat which he was bound by his office to perform, 
in the celebration of Lord Mayor's Day. He was to leap, clothes and 
all, into a large bowl of custard, at the inauguration dinner ; and this was 
a jest so exactly suited to the taste of the lower class of spectators, that 
it was not easily made stale by repetition. It is alluded to by 



"You have made shift to run into 't, boots and spurs, and all, like him that leapt 
Into the custard.*'— AWs Well that Ends WeJL 



He may, perchance, in tail of a Sheriffs dinner, 

Skip with a rime o* the table, from new nothing, 

And take his Almain leap into a custard, 

Shall make my Lady Mayoress and her sisters 

Laugh all their hoods over their shoulders. — Devil's an Ass. 



Custard was " a food much used in City feasts." — (Johnson's Diet.) 

Now may'rs and shrieves all hush'd and satiate lay ; 
Yet eat, in dreams, the custard of the day. — Pope. 

Perhaps it is this custard which, in the Staple of News, is called "the 
custard politick, the Mayor's." 

We have all heard the vulgar comparison — " You are like my Lord 
Mayor's Fool, who knows what is good." 

Here may be mentioned a surmise, that the low humour of "the Judge 
and Jury Club" of our days has precedent of nearly two centuries. 
William Mountfort, the actor, and also a clever mimic, was retained for 
some time in the family of Lord Chancellor Jeffries, " who," says Sir 
John Revesby, "at an entertainment of the Lord Mayor and court of 
aldermen, in the year 1685, called for Mr. Mountfort to divert the com- 
pany, as his lordship was pleased to call it. He being an excellent 
mimic, my lord made him plead before him in a feigned cause, in which 
he aped all the great lawyers of the age, in their tone of voice, and in their 
action and gesture of body, to the very great ridicule, not only of the 
lawyers, but of the law itself ; which to me [says the historian] did not 
seem altogether prudent in a man of his lofty station in the law : divert- 
ing it certainly was ; but prudent in the Lord High Chancellor I shall 
never think it." 

It is hardly worth while to discuss the varieties of Fools, or to trace 
them from the idiot to the jester, or witty table companion. The clown 
in Shakspeare (say the commentators) is commonly taken for a licensed 
jester, or domestic Fool. This is, however, disputed. The Fool was, 
indeed, the inmate of opulent houses ; but the rural jester, or clown, 
seems to have been peculiar to the country families ; his rusticity and 
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bluntness heightening the poignancy of his jests. Shakspeare's Clowns 
were deservedly celebrated for their wit and entertaining qualities : yet 
they did not escape sarcasm : — 

Shakspeare to thee was dull, whose best jest lies 
I* th' lady's questions and the fool's replies ; 
Old-fashion'd wit, which walked from town to town 
\ In trunk* hose ; — which our fathers call'd the clown. 

Cartwrighfs Verses prefixed to Beaumont and Fletcher. 

In an old play, 1580, we have this stage direction : "Entreth Moros, 
counterfeiting a vaine gesture, and a foolish countenance ; synging the 
foote of many songs, as foote were wont." Shakspeare's Fools and Clowns 
abundantly answer to this character, since the foot or burden of many 
songs, or the fragments of them, are exclusively preserved by these 
personages. — (See especially All's Well thai Ends Well, Twelfth Night, 
and King Lear.) His clowns have certainly more wit than fools in 
general, and sometimes appear to have a little consciousness of their 
own talents. 

In our " time the term Fool is vulgarly applied to the Clown of the 
Ring for equestrianism ; and possibly this may have arisen from such 
clowns talking more than clowns upon the stage. 

A few other applications of the word fool may be amusing. Thus, 
fool is an old word for a confection : hence gooseberry fool : — 

Apples, tarts, fools, and strong cheese to keep down 

The steaming vapours from the parson's crown. — Satyr, 1689. 

Scogin, in his J ests, has a fool of all fools, i.e. a very great fool. Fool's 
fever is an euphuistic term tor folly. Fool's Paradise is deceptive good 
fortune. Fool's Parsley is a poisonous plant somewhat resembling the 
plain-leaved parsley ; hence the curled parsley is the safest. The Feast 
of Fools was a ridiculous ceremony performed, in which the rites of the 
church were burlesqued unsparingly ; from this spectacle our Lord of 
Misrule took its rise ; and a carving in Beverley Minster, date 1520, 
shows the performers in the Feast of Fools ; and Mr. Douce had, in his 
museum, a girdle, stated to have been worn by the Abbot of Fools. 
Foolify'\% a seventeenth-century word. In our day, Sidney Smith humor- 
ously proposed a Foolometer, i.e., an instrument to measure the height of 
folly in nations or individuals. 

The name of foolscap applied to paper of a certain size is popularly 
believed to have arisen from the water-mark having been changed by 
the Parliament under Cromwell, from the King's Arms to a fool's cap 
and bells, as an indignity to the memory of Charles ; but in Jrchaologia, 
vol. xii., the date given to this paper-mark is 1661. Although the mark 
has been removed, paper of the size of the Rump Parliament's journals 
still bears the name of " foolscap." 

The conjuring cap is a piece of olden cheatery. Ericus, King of Sweden, 
had his enchanted cap, and pretended, by the additional assistance of 
some medical jargon, to be able to command spirits, to trouble the 
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air, and to turn the winds themselves ; so that when a great storm arose, 
his ignorant subjects believed that the king had got his conjuring cap on ; 
and from this fact originated the custom of our mountebanks and leger- 
demain men playing their tricks in a conjuring cap. 

Brawn. 

Dr. Johnson describes brawn " of uncertain etymology the " fleshy 
or musculous parts " of a boar, from two to five years of age ; and a 
brawner or a boar killed for table. 

At Christmas time, be careful of your fame, 
See the old tenant's table did the same ; 
Then if you would send up the brawner head, 
Sweet rosemary and bays around it spread. 

Dr. King, the author of these lines, in his Art of Cookery, speaks of 
Brawn in the same way as Kit-cat and Locket : Brawn was a celebrated 
cook, and kept the " Rummer in Queen-street." King, in his Analogy 
between Physicians, Cooks, and Playwrights, says : — 

Though I seldom go out of my own lodgings, I was prevailed on the other day 

to dine with some friends at the Bummer in Queen-street Sam 

Trusty would needs have me go with him into the kitchen, and see how matters 

went there He assured me that Mr. Brawn had an art, &c I was, 

indeed, very much pleased and surprised with the extraordinary splendour and 
economy I observed there ; but above all with the great readiness and dexterity 
of the man himself. His motions were quick but not precipitate ; he in an instant 
applied himself from one stove to another without the least appearance of hurry, 
and in the midst of smoke and fire preserved an incredible serenity of countenance. 

Beau Brummel, according to Mr. Jesse, spoke with a relish worthy a 
descendant of " the Rummer " of the savoury pies of his Aunt Brawn, 
who then resided at Kilburn ; she is said to have been the widow of a 
grandson of the celebrity of Queen-street, who had himself kept the 
public-house at the old Mews Gate at Charing Cross. — See Notes and 
Queries, 2nd S., No. xxxvi. 

Brawn is probably as old as Boar's-head. The " begging frere," in 
Chaucer's Sompnoure's Tales, says, " Geve us your brawn, if ye have 
any," and it may be found in most of the coronation and grana feasts. 
Brawn and mustard appear in the coronation feasts of Katherine, queen 
to Henry V. in 1423 ; and of Henry VII. At the latter was "brawne 
royall," for the king's table. In the 16th century brawn was called a 
great service, and was accompanied by plentiful draughts of wine : — 

Even the two rundlets, 
The two that was our hope, of muscadel, 
(Better ne'er tript over) these two cannons, 
To batter brawn withal, at Christmas, sir,— 
Even these two lovely twins, the enemy 
Had almost cut off clean. 

We find Henry VI. directing the Sheriff of Sussex to buy for a 
Christmas feast, " ten brawns with the heads," which would lead one to 
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infer Sussex to be noted for its brawn. Kent has, however, long en- 
joyed this celebrity, and Canterbury brawn is, to this day, sent to all 
parts of the kingdom. 

At the palace, and at the revels of the Inns of Court, it was a constant 
dish at a Christmas breakfast : Tusser prescribes it among the good 
things, and it has remained so to the present time. 

The old method of brawning a younff boar was by shutting him up in 
a small room, in harvest-time, feeding him with nothing but sweet wney, 
and giving him every morning clean straw to lie upon; and before 
Christmas he was sufficiently brawned, and proved fat, wholesome, and 
sweet, for the great feast of the year. 

The word has straved away from its use in festive matters in a very 
opposite direction ; for we read in history of a pious lady, who had been 
so constant in her religious duties that her knees became brawned 
(hardened) in kneeling. 

Apostle Spoons. 

These old silver or silver-gilt spoons are named from their being made 
in sets of twelve, each being surmounted with a figure of an Apostle. 

The earliest notice of these spoons is believed to be that on the books 
of the Stationers' Company in the year 1500 : "A spovne of the gyfte 
of Master Retinoid Wolfe, all gylte with the pycture of St. John." 

Pegge, in his Preface to A Forme of Curry, a Roll of Ancient Cookery, 
thus accounts for these spoons becoming baptismal presents : — " Tie 
general mode of eating must either have been with the spoon or the 
fingers ; and this perhaps may have been the reason that spoons became 
the usual present from gossips to their god-children at christenings." 
The practice of sponsors giving spoons at christenings seems to date 
from the reign of Elizabeth ; previously the gifts were of a different 
kind. Hall, in his account of the baptism of Elizabeth, 1533, describes 
the gifts presented by the sponsors as a standing cup of gold, and six 
gilt bowls with covers. 

In the first year of Elizabeth, Howes, the continuator of Stew's 
Chronicle, says that " At this time, and for many years before, it was not 
the use and custome, as now it is [1631], for godfathers and godmothers 
generally to give plate at the baptism of children as spoones, cups, and 
such like ; but only to give christening shirts, with little bands and 
cuffs wrought either with silk or blue thread; the best of them for chief 
persons were edged with a small lace of black silke and golde ; the highest 
prices of which, for great men's children, were seldom above a noble, and 
the common sort two, three, or four, or five shillings apiece." 

An allusion to Apostle Spoons occurs in " Merry Passages and 
Jeastes," Harl. Mis., 6895 : — " Shakspeare was godfather to one of Ben 
Jonson's children, and after the christening, being in deepe study, Jonson 
came to cheer him up, and ask'd him why he was so melancholy. ' No, 
faith, Ben,' says he, • not I ; but I have been considering a great while 
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what should be the fittest gift for me to bestow upon my godchild, and 
I have resolved at last.' ' I pr^ythee what ?' says he. 4 I'faith, Ben, I'll 
give him a douzen good latten* [Latin] spoons, and thou shalt translate 
them.' " But the story is doubted. 

Ben Jonson, in his Bartholomew Fair, has : — " And all this for the 
hope of twelve Apostle Spoons." It is in allusion to this custom, that, 
when Cranmer professes to be unworthy of being sponsor to the young 
princess, the king replies : — " Come, come, my Lord, you'd spare your 
spoons." — Henry VIII., act v. sc. 2. 

A set of Apostle Spoons is cleverly engraved, by Samuel Williams, in 
Hone's Every -day Book, vol. i. p. 175 ; and Table Book,v>. 117. 

In the Bernal Collection, dispersed in 1855, were Twelve Apostle 
Spoons, silver-gilt, English, 1579, an uniform and unbroken set, de- 
scribed as almost unique, sold for 65/. 2*. 

For the spoons, in our day, has been substituted the christening-cup : 
that of the Marquis of Chandos, whose names and title are inscribed upon 
it, was sold at Stowe, in 1848, for 99/. 8*. : it is a superb chalice and 
cover, embossed with figures, scrolls, and arabesques, of fine ancient 
work, the cover surmounted with the figure of a child. 

The God-sib, Anglo-Saxon for godfather or godmother, signifies a 
spiritual relationship to each other, and to the child for which they are 
responsible in baptism, through the performance of a religious rite or 
ceremony. Spenser calls it gossib ; it is now gossip. 

Our Christian ancestors, understanding a spiritual affinity to grow between the 
parents and such as undertook for the child at baptisme, called each other by the 
name of God-sib, which is as much as to say, that they were all sib together, that 
is, of kin together through God. And the child, in like manner, called such his 
God-fathers or God-mothers. — Verstegan'a Restitution of Decayed Intelligence, 

The Gossipina-pot was a two-handled pot, requiring two persons to 
carry it, ana which brought them into such close contact as allowed them 
to indulge in gossiping, as they went along. 

Congleton Cakes. 

The old town of Congleton, upon the Staffordshire border of Cheshire, 
is an interesting nook for the antiquary. It contains many of the ancient 
houses of the latter county, which are constructed entirely of timber 
framework and plaster. It has long been famed for its silk-mills, and 
was formerly celebrated for tagged leather laces, called Congleton points. 
These have, however, been outlived by the sack and cakes which have 
for ages figured in the ancient festivities of Congleton ; eclipsed for a 
while, during the gloomy mayoralty of President Bradshaw, but happily 
retained to our own time. 

The Cakes are of triangular form, with a raisin inserted at each corner. 
These have been used at the Grammar-school breaking-lip for three- 
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quarters of a century. They have been the orthodox cakes at the quar- 
terly account meetings of the Corporation for more than a century, and 
are "hence called " count cakes." It is conjectured that the three raisins 
represent the mayor and two justices, who were the governing body 
under the charter of James 1. Be this as it may, Congleton has been 
noted from time immemorial, for its cakes, as well as for its gingerbread, 
which we find as recently as 1855, in an entertainment given by the 
Corporation of Congleton to the Lord Mayor of London, Sir G. Moon. 
Upon that occasion, beside the gold and sjlver maces of the borough, 
was the ancient and capacious china bowl belonging to the Corporation, 
filled with sack, and flanked by a pair of large two-handled silver flagons 
of sack, for brewing which one Joseph Speratti possesses the true re- 
ceipt. On every plate was placed a count cake, and the centres of the 
tab! les were covered with cakes and other confectionery. 

We are not, therefore, surprised to find among the Congleton records 
such convivial items as the following :— 

M 1618. Bestowed upon the Earl of Essex, being money paid for figs and 
sugar, £l. H , 

"1614. Bestowed upon Lord Byron one gallon of sack and one gallon of claret, 
58. Sd. n 

" 1619. A banquet bestowed upon Sir John Savage, being a gallon of sack and 
a sugar-loaf, 56." 

" 1627. Bestowed upon my Lord Brereton in wine and beer, 5s " 

" 1633. Bestowed on the Earl of Bridgewater, in wine, sack, and sugar, 8«." 

" 1632. Paid Handle Rode of the Swan, for wine, cakes, and beer, for a banquet 
which was bestowed upon the Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer, £l 4s. 2d." 

u 1671. Paid Mr. Drakeford for a pottle of wine, bestowed on Sir B. Wilbra- 
ham, 2s." 

" 1662. Paid for sweetmeats bestowed upon Lord and Lady Brandon, 9s. 9d. t 
because," as the book says, ' ' he was our great friend.** 

This must have been in reference to the influence exerted by that nobleman in 
obtaining a re-grant of the Borough charter, which Charles II. on his accession 
had thought fit to call in along with several others, and that of London among 
the rest. 

The Old English Inn. 

Fynes Moryson, in his Itinerary, thus speaks of the English inns of 
his time (1617):— 

As soone as a passenger comes to an inne, the servants run to him, and one 
takes his horse and walkes him about till he is cool, then rubs him down and 
gives him meat ; another servant gives the passenger his private chamber, and 
kindles his fire ; the third pulls off his bootes and makes them cleane ; then the 
host and hostess visit him, and if he will eate with the hoete, or at a common 
table with the others, his meale will cost him sixpence, or, in some places, four- 
pence ; but if he will eat in his own chamber, he commands what meat he will 
according to his appetite ; yea, the kitchen is open to him to order the meat to be 
dressed as he likes beste. After having eaten what he pleases, he may with credit 
net by a part for next day's breakfast. His bill will then be written for him, and 
j»hould he object to any charge, the host is ready to alter it. 

Heywood has these lines upon houses of entertainment in 1608 

o 
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The gentry to the King's Head, 

The nobles to the Crown, 

The knights unto the Golden Fleece, 

And to the Plough the clown. 

The churchman to the Mitre, 

The shepherd to the Star, 

The gardener hies him to the Rose, 

To the Drum the man of war, 

To the Feathers, ladies you, &c. 

Origin of the Hammercloth. 

In an old family coach, which is still preserved at Beau Manor Park, 
Leicestershire, and is 120 years old, is a budget, or stout leathern bag, 
hung under the coachman's seat, to contain "a hammer, a pair of 
pincers, a cold chisel, 24 clouts, 12 linchpins and hurtees,and 200 of clout 
nails," as specified in the estimate for building the coach. This forms 
a curious illustration of a fact which is otherwise well known, that the 
bad roads of the last century made it necessary that in travelling the 
coachman should have a hammer and other necessary implements for the 
repairs required after an occasional break-down. The hammercloth, whicli 
once covered the receptacle for these tools, still preserves its name in 
remembrance of the practice, though now used only for ornament, or 
heraldic display. The above coach was built in London, by Edward 
Harlee, in 1740, for William Herrick, Esq., of Beau Manor, whose arms, 
impaled with those of Gage, his wife, are still painted on its panels. Mr. 
Herrick, as sheriff of Leicestershire, in 1753, rode in this carriage to 
meet the judges ; and probably he continued to use the carriage until 
Jiis death in 1773, at the age of eighty-four. The estimate, which is 

E reserved, shows the coach, with harness for four horses, and extras, to 
ave cost 92/, 5*. It would be difficult to find elsewhere in England a 
family carriage of the reign of George II. still in good preservation. — 
Proc. Soc. Antiquaries, 1K59. 

Hammercloth has also been set down as a corruption of armour-cloth, 
because in former times, and not unfrequently now, the cloth in question 
has affixed to it, or woven into it, the arms of the family to which the 
carriage belongs. 

Dr. Pegge mentions, as another source, the word hamper, which for- 
merly signified a box, and may have been applied to a coach-box, which 
was a bond fide box to hold articles useful in travelling by coach. 
Richardson in his Dictionary, adopts this explanation. 

But there is still another explanation in Norfolk Words, 1855 : — "The 
hammercloth means the skin cloth, and it was usually of bear-skin ; the 
Icel. hamr is skin, or covering, connected with the term to ' hapup,' and 
also with hamus (the encircling hook), and ham, home." 

Bequests of Beer. 

In certain parts of the country wealthy individuals, actuated by 
feelings of hospitality and kindly nature, have made bequests for the 
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provision of beer wherewith tired travellers mi^ lit refresh themselves, a 

E revision which was of greater significance in times when the roadside 
ostel was more rare than in our days. 

About twenty years ago,. this beguest was observed at Hoddesdon, 
Herts, where a brewer named Christian Catherow had bequeathed a 
barrel of ale, placed in the High-street, with an iron pot chained to a 
post, for any passer-by to drink. Some time after the brewer's decease 
it was a cask of good ale, then it got to table-beer, and at last it was 
done away with altogether. In the same county, at the foot of the hill 
leading 6ut of Rickmansworth to Watford, a cask of beer is placed on 
the public road for the free use of all travellers — the bequest of a 
wealthy brewer of Rickmansworth. 

In the Hospital of St. Cross, near Winchester, is another provision 
of this class. The house was founded and endowed in 1136, as a 
permanent retreat for 13 poor men, past their strength, and for 100 
other poor, who were to be provided with a dinner. Here, in the " Hun- 
dred Menne's Hall" are several old black-jacks. The porter is allowed 
a certain quantity of bread and beer for the refreshment of " poor tra- 
vellers and wayfaring men ;" and a glass of ale and a small loaf are 
offered to persons who call at the hospital. 

In the cases of this kind which have fallen within our notice we have, 
however, found the beer to be scarcely worth drinking. 

" The Thunder has soured the Beer." 

The highly electrical state of the atmosphere during a storm is often 
the cause of beer turning sour : — 

Thunder is apt to turn beer, ale, &c, sour by the violent agitation and new fer- 
mentation it causeth in these liquors, by which their spirituous parts are in a great 
measure dissipated or depressed, and their tartarous parts exhaled. Several, 
grounded, as they pretend, upon experience, will affirm that iron hath the peculiar 
property to prevent that effect; but others will telf you that it does it only by 
reason of its weight and pressure upon the vessel, and that any other ponderous 
body will have the same virtue ; which last opinion seems more probable than the 
first, and may be confirmed by repeated experiments. — British Apollo, p. 588. 

We have often seen a piece of iron placed upon a full barrel, which 
cannot be supposed to have the effect of pressure here conjectured. 

Vinum Theologicum. 

The best wine formerly made in England was named as above, (says 
Holinshed,) " because it was had from the clergie and religious men, 
unto whose houses many of the laity would often send for bottles filled 
with the same, being sure that they would neither drinke nor be served 
of the worst, or such as was any waies mingled or brued by the vintner; 
nay, the merchant would have thought that his soul should have gone 
•treightway to the devil, if he should have served them with other than 
the best."— Description of England, vol. L edit. 1587. 
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Kaisin Wine, 

Now so common, seems to have been unheard of in Ben Jonson's time; 
the making of it being stated among the schemes of a wild projector 

What hast thou there? 
O* making wine of raisins ; this is in hand now. 

Engl, Is that not strange, sir, to make wine of raisins? 

Meer. Tea, and as true a wine as the wines of France, 
Or Spain, or Italy : look, of what grape 
My raisin is, that wine I'll render perfect, 
As of the Muscatel grape, I'll render Muscatel ; 
Of the Canary, his ; the claret, bis. 
80 of all kinds, and bate you of the prices 
Of wine throughout the kingdom half in half. 

DeoiVa an Ass, act ii. sc. 1. 

Rhubarb Champagne. 

It has been discovered that good wine, imitative Champagne, can be 
made from Rhubarb. An agriculturist in the West of England planted 
from 12 to 20 acres of rhubarb near Bath, for this purpose, and the 
produce was a wine with which no other imitation could be compared. 
Rhubarb Champagne may be made as follows : — 

To every 6ix pounds of " gooseberry rhubarb," cut in small pieces, put one quart 
of unboiled spring water, and well bruise the rhubarb. Let it stand twenty -four 
hours ; strain off, and to every six pounds of rhubarb add one pound of sugar, dis- 
solved, and one pint of river water. Let it stand a day more ; remove all scum that 
rises, and put it into a flannel bag ; put the liquor into a barrel, with the vent-peg 
not too low ; let whatever liquor-drains from the bag go into the cask, and let the 
whole work three days : cover the barrel close, and let it stand four months before 
it is bottled. 

Origin of Brandy. 

Brandy began to be distilled in France about the year 1343, but it 
was prepared only as. a medicine, and was considered as possessing such 
marvellous strengthening and sanitary .powers that the physicians named 
it " the water of life " {Veau de vie), a name it retains, though now ren- 
dered, by excessive potations, one of life's most powerful and prevalent 
destroyers. Raymond Lully, a disciple of Arnold de Villa Nova, consi- 
dered this admirable essence of wine to be an emanation from the 
Divinity, and that it was intended to reanimate and prolong the life of 
man. He even thought that this discovery indicated that tne time had 
arrived for the consummation of all things — the end of the world, Be- 
fore the means of determining the true quantity of alcohol in spirits were 
known, the dealers were in the habit 01 employing a very rude method 
of forming a notion of the strength. A given quantity of the spirits was 
poured upon a quantity of gunpowder, in a dish, and set on fire. If at 
the end of combustion the gunpowder continued dry enough, it took fire 
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and exploded ; but if it had been wetted by the water in the spirits the 
flame of the alcohol went out without setting the powder on fire. This 
was called the proof. Spirits which kindled gunpowder were said to be 
above proof; those that did not set fire to it were said to be below 
proof. From this origin of the term "proof," it is obvious that its 
meaning must have been deemed at first very indefinite. It could serve 
only to point out those spirits which were too weak to kindle gun- 
powder, but could not give any information respecting the relative 
strength of those spirits which were above proof. Even the strength of 
proof was not fixea, because it was influenced by the quality of spirits 
employed — a smaller quantity of a weaker spirit might be maae to kindle 
gunpowder, while a greater quantity of a stronger might fail. Clarke, 
in his hydrometer, which was invented about the year 1730, fixed the? 
strength of proof spirits on the stem at the specific gravity of 920 at 
the temperature of 60 deg. This is the strength at which proof spirit 
is fixed by Act of Parliament, and at this strength it is no more than a 
mixture of 491b. of pure alcohol with 511b. of water. Brandy, rum, gin, 
hollands, geneva, and whiskey, contain nearly similar proportions.— 
Johnston's Chemistry of the World. 

Gin. 

The name of Gin is derived from that given in England to the spirit 
imported from Holland, viz. Hollands-Geneva, which was formerly much 
consumed in this country ; the use of which has been nearly discon- 
tinued in favour of British Gin, made in imitation of the Dutch spirit. 
The principal flavouring ingredient used both in Holland and in England, 
the only one, indeed, the employment of which is acknowledged by the 
rectifiers, is the juniper berry,* which gives gin its diuretic property. 
A. less familiar flavourer is the calamus, sweet flag of the Song of 
Solomon, which imparts at once an aromatic taste and an agreeable 
bouquet or odour to gin : it is much used by rectifiers : it abounds in 
the rivers of Norfolk, and as much as 40/. is sometimes obtained for the 
year's growth of sweet flag on a single acre of the river-side land, on 
which it naturally grows. 

Odd things have been said of gin. Burke, in one of his spirituel flights, 
exclaimed : " Let the thunders of the pulpit descend upon drunkenness, 
I for one stand up for gin." This is a sort of paraphrase on Pope's 
couplet : — 

This calls the church to deprecate our sin, 
And hurls the thunder of our laws on gin. 

That the name of this popular spirit should be in sound like gin, a trap, 
or snare, reminds us of another line by Pope : — 
Gin-shops sourer sighs return. 

• Juniper grows in great abundance on the Mickleham Downs, in Surrey, giving 
name to Juniper Hall, originally an ale-house on the road side ; and Juniper Hill, 
long the seat of Sir Lucas Pepys, Bart, President of the College of Physicians. 
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Johnson's definition of gin is strangely incorrect : "the spirit drawn 
by distillation from juniper-berries," which are merely the flavouring. 

Sir John Hill,* who was professionally better qualified than Johnson* 
gives no better account of Geneva, when he describes it as " a kind of 
spirit distilled from the juniper-berry : what is commonly sold is no 
better an ingredient than oil of turpentine put into the still with a little 
common salt and the coarsest spirit. This shows the adulteration of gin to 
have been common a century since. Pure gin should consist, as Hollands 
does, solelv of rectified corn-spirit flavoured with iuniper-berries ; but 
Dr. HassaU shows that, in Britain, gin is flavoured with various other 
Substances, as coriander, cardamom, and caraway seeds, grains of 
paradise, angelica-root, crushed almond-cake, liquorice-powder, orange- 
peel, which ingredients form what is known in the trade as " gin-flavour- 
ing," and u the doctor." West-country, or Plymouth Gin, is flavoured 
with German iuniper-berries, calamus-root, and sulphuric acid. 

Gin is a favourite nursery remedy, in the gripes of infants; and 
the sensible practitioner will not quarrel very vehemently with the prac- 
tice, provided the spirit be only given by a few drops at a time, ana not 
too frequently repeated. — Dr. Macaulay's Diet. Mea. 

The substitution of Gin in the place of Beer may be reckoned one of 
the drawbacks of the Revolution. In consequence of the popular pas- 
sion for the new stimulant, drunkenness grew a raging vice during the 
prosperous reign of George II. According to the inquiry of the magis- 
trates in 1736, there were, within the limits of Westminster, the Tower, 
and Finsbury divisions, exclusive of the City and Southwark, 7044 
places where gin was publicly sold by retail, besides what was privately 
sold in garrets, cellars, and back rooms. " Painted boards," Smollett 
says, " were put up, inviting people to be drunk for a penny, and dead- 
drunk for twopence." Cellars were provided, strewed with straw, to 
which were conveyed the wretches overwhelmed with intoxication, and 
in which they lay until they had recovered some use of their faculties. 
It was to restrain these excesses that the licence and spirit duties were 
raised. But the populace broke through all restraint : gin was publicly 



• Sir John Hill, born about 1716, began life as apprentice to an apothecary, in 
London, in which capacity he gained some knowledge of botany ; and being pos- 
sessed of lively parts, industry, and impudence, he managed to obtain in his life- 
time no little notoriety. He pushed his way into fashionable life; published a 
scandalous newspaper, called the Inspector; made, puffed, and sold quack medicines; 
and yet found time to compose voluminous works, principally on botanical subjects. 
He failed in obtaining admission into the Royal Society, and in consequence, 
published a Review of its works, in ridicule of that body. He obtained a Scotch 
diploma of medicine, and assumed the title of Sir John in virtue of knighthood 
presented to him by the King of Sweden, in exchange for a present of his 
botanical publications. He had his " Physic Garden " in the Bayswater-road, 
where be prepared from plants his tinctures, essences, &o., one of the latest being 
his " Balsam of Honey." These gardens became public tea-gardens, and are now 
the site of several noble houses. 
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sold in the streets without either licence or duty ; and the laws were 
altogether set at defiance. — (See Wade's England's Greatness, p. 397.) 

It was to expose these enormities that Hogarth, in 1751, engraved 
his two prints of masterly satire, Beer-street and Gin-lane (in St. Giles's) : 
for the latter, the Rev. James Townley, Master of Merchant-Taylors* 
School, wrote ; — 

Gin ! cursed fiend, with fury fraught, 

Makes human race a prey ; 
It enters by a deadly draught, 

And steals our life away. 
Virtue and truth, driven to despair, 

Its rage compels to fly, 
But cherishes, with hellish care, 

Theft, Murder, Perjury. 
Damn'd cup, that on the vitals preys, 

That liquid fire contains, 
Which madness to the heart conveys, 

And rolls it through the veins. 

In a kindred tone has George Cruikshank told the melancholy tale 
of " the Bottle," and its miseries, in his set of large woodcuts, for the 
walls of the workshop and the cottage. 

It has been oddly said that .the word gin is associated with a name 
famous in poetry and romance — Ginera, or Gineura, the favourite lady of 
Ariosto ; which caused him to immortalize the juniper-tree, as Petrarch 
did the laurel. A scientific wag has defined oxygen to be pure gin, and 
hydrogen gin-and-water. 

In Douglas Jerrold's play of The Bill-sticker, the principal character 
(the Bill-sticker) falls drunk, at full length, upon the floor. " What do 
you call that ?" says a bystander. " A tremendous fall in gin !" is the 
confident reply. 

Summer Drinks. 

Mint Julep is brandy-and-water, sweetened with pounded white 
sugar, in which are stuck leaves of fresh-gathered mint. Pounded or 
planed Wenham Lake Ice is put into the tumbler, and the drink is im- 
bibed through a straw or glass tube. At the American bars, the brandy- 
and-water is first put into a large silver or glass goblet, then the ice, 
planed or broken very small ; pounded white sugar is then dashed over 
them with a tablespoon ; the whole is then violently shaken, or tossed 
from one goblet to another, and served up in a clean goblet ; fresh mint 
is stuck in the ice, a piece of lemon-peel hangs over the brim, and a 
straw is put into the glass. 

Sherry Cobbler is made as Mint Julep, sans lemon-peel or mint, sherry 
being substituted for brandy ; and when served, nutmeg is grated over 
the top. 

Stone Wall, or Fence, is an English Cider Cup, i.e., cider, wine, 
brandy, &c, served with ice and a straw. 
Gin Sling is the same as the above, but with gin as the spirit. 
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Mississippi Punch. One glass of Outard brandy, half ditto of Jamaica 
rum, a tablespoonful of arrack, a quarter of a lemon, and a tablespoonful 
of pounded white sugar ; fill the tumbler with water and ice, let it be 
thoroughly mixed, and serve with a straw. The mixture is made "right 
away," in half the time it takes to relate the process. 

Sherry Cobbler (Canadian receipt). Take a lump of ice ; fix it at the 
edge of a board ; rasp it with a tool made like a drawing-knife or car- 
penter's plane, set face upwards. Collect the fine raspings — the fine 
raspings, mind — in a capacious tumbler; pour thereon two glasses of 
good sherry, and a good spoonful of powdered white sugar, with a few 
small bits, not slices, of lemon, about as big as a gooseberry. Stir with 
a wooden macerator. Drink through a tube of macaroni or vermicelli. 

To a tumbler two-thirds filled with lemonade, add a wine-glass of 
brandy, and fill to the brim with green lime-shrub. This is very pretty 
tipple. 

Early Notices of Coffee. 

Coffee is thus mentioned by Lord Bacon, in his Sylva Syharum; 
"They have in Turkey a drink called Coffee, made of a Berry of the same 
name, as Black as Soot, and of a Strong Sent, but not Aromatical ; 
which they take, beaten into Powder, in Water, as Hot as they can 
Drink it ; and they take it, and sit at it in their Coffee Houses, which are 
like our Taverns. The Drink comforteth the Brain, and Heart, and 
helpeth Digestion." 

And in Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, Part I., sec. 2, occurs, 
" Turks in their coffee-houses, which much resemble our taverns." This 
was in 1621, long before coffee-houses were introduced into England. 

In 1650, was opened at Oxford, the first coffee-house, by Jacob, a Jew, 
" at the Angel, in the parish of St. Peter in the East ; and there it was, 
by some who delighted in novelty, drank." — A. Wood, 

There was once an odd notion prevalent that coffee was unwholesome, 
and would bring its drinkers to an untimely end. Yet, Voltaire, I*on- 
tenelle, and Fourcroy, who were great coffee-drinkers, lived to a good 
old age. Laugh at Madame S6vign6, who foretold that coffee and 
Racine would be forgotten together! 

Saloop. 

What is now occasionally sold at stalls in the streets of London is a 
decoction of sassafras ; but it was originally made from Salep, the roots 
of Orchis mascula, a common plant of our meadows, the tubers of which, 
being cleaned and peeled, are lightly browned in an oven. Salep was 
much recommended in the last century by Dr. Percival, who statea that 
salep had the property of concealing the taste of salt water, which pro- 
perty it was thought might be turned to account in long sea voyages. 
Salep has been considered as containing the largest portion of nutritious 
matter in the smallest space ; and when boiled, it was much used in this 
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country before the introduction of tea and coffee, and their greatly re- 
duced prices. Salep is now almost entirely disused in Great Britain* 
but we remember many saloop-stalls in our streets. 

Olden Meal-Hours. 

The hours of Meals are wonderfully changed. In the reign of Francis L 
(about 1515) they used still to say — 

To rise at five, and dine at nine, 
To sup at five, and bed at nine, 
Will make a man live to ninety-nine. 

The custom of dining at nine in the morning soon relaxed. Still, 
persons of quality long after dined at the latest at ten ; and supper waa 
at five or six in the evening. Charles V. used to di&e at ten, sup at 
seven; and all the court were in bed by nine. They sounded the curfew, 
which warned them to put out the fires at six in the winter, and between 
eight and nine in the summer. 

In England, a similar change took place. But in some degree it is a 
change rather of name, than of the meals themselves. Our ancestors 
would have called our luncheon dinner, and our dinner they would have 
called supper. It is a curious fact, that in some of the colleges in 
Oxford, where allowances are made by the founders for the meals of 
their scholars, a much more liberal sum is given for their supper than 
for their dinner, implying that the supper was the more substantial meal. 

A Good Trencher-man. 

This phrase for a hearty feeder remains, though the trencher is now 
disused, and almost forgotten. We find in the Anglo-Latin lexicon, 
1440, " Trenchotare, Scissorm." And in Shakspeare's Much Ado about 
Nothing, act i. sc. 1. : 

He is a very valiant trencherman ; 
He hath an excellent stomach. 

Fifty years since, both pewter plates, and trenchers or wooden plates, 
were in common use in villages and farmhouses ; but the cheapness and 
abundance of earthenware have completely superseded them. 

The taste of the day for artistic revivalism has, however, led to the 
introduction of wooden platters for bread, carved with appropriate de- 
coration, and inscribed with " Waste not, want not," and other well- 
timed injunctions ; and it is a good instance of the application of carving 
to utility, and the improvement of taste in articles of ordinary use. 

Manners-bit. 
This is the last bit or slice left on a plate, or dish; "Leave a bit for 
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manners/' i.e., it is not good manners to eat all; for the nursery rhyme 
tem us : 

Of a little, take a little; 

Manners so to do : 
Of a little leave a little; 

That is manners too. 

Salmon. 

Muellen remarks to Grower, when on the field of Agincourt, " There is a 
river at Macedon ; and there is also, moreover, a river at Monmouth, — 
it is called Wye .... and there is salmons in both." — {Henry V, act 
iv* sc. 7.) And, if you proceed from Monmouth, the birthplace of our 
warlike Henry V., to Gloucester, in thirty miles you will cross those 
famous rivers, the Wye and Severn, both abounding with salmon, and 
formerly to a degree even beyond satiety. In Counsel's History of 
Gloucester, p. 157, speaking of St. Margaret's Hospital, or "House of 
Lepers," in that city, he says : — 

It was formerly a standing condition in the indentures of apprenticeship at 
Gloucester, that the apprentice should not be obliged to eat salmon more than 
thrice a week ; which was, undoubtedly, intended as a precaution against this 
grievous disorder (leprosy). 

The apprentice no longer runs the risk of surfeit from being glutted 
with this delicacy, which its price and scarceness alike protect him from. 

In Kerr's General View of the Agriculture of Berwick, 1813, it is re- 
marked, that, " formerly, when safmon sold at 2*. the fish stone (of 
nearly nineteen pounds), servants stipulated with their masters that they 
should not be compelled to make frequent meals of it ;" but, (when Kerr 
wrote,) he says, it ranges from ] 2s. to 36*., and sometimes to guineas 
the stone, and this has been the cause of almost banishing this article 
from the inhabitants of the environs of the fishery in Tweede. Mr. 
Greorge Dempster having, about that time, suggested the packing the 
fish in ice, had renderecT its transport more advantageous, and conse- 
quently taken it out of the home-market. — Notes and Queries, abridged; 
2nd S., No. 73. 

At Killarney, on the lake bank, the freshly-caught 3almon is cut into 
slices, and broiled over a fire of arbutus-wood, in the ashes of which are 
placed potatoes, not only for roasting, but that they may receive the fat 
and juices of the broiling fish. The Frazers of Lovat used to show 
their guests a voluntarily cooked salmon, at the Falls of Kilmorac. For 
this purpose a kettle was placed upon the flat rock on the south side of 
the tall, close by the edge of the water, and kept full and boiling. There 
the company are said to have waited till a salmon fell into the kettle and 
was boiled in their presence ; " a mode of entertainment, I confess," 
says Mr. Hofland, " myself incapable of coveting, being too much of a 
sportsman, and too little of an emcure, to desire conquest so unworthy, 
mid cooking so unnatural." There is annually given at Aberdeen, "a 
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Royal Salmon Dinner," at which sometimes as many as two hundred 
guests enjoy " the fine fish."* 

The increase of Salmon has been most successfully carried out. At 
the artificial breeding establishment at Stormontfiela, on the Tay, the 
smolt of three ounces, duly marked and liberated in March and April, 
has been recaptured in June and July of the same year a grilse of five 
or six pounds weight. 

The Pike. 

Pike were formerly very rare, as may be inferred from the fact, that 
in the latter part of the thirteenth century, Edward I. fixed the value of 
pike higher than that of fresh salmon, and more than ten times greater 
than that of the best turbot or cod. Pike were so rare in the reign of 
Henry VIII., that a large one was sold for double the price of a house- 
lamb in February, and a pickerel, or small pike, for more than a fat 
capon. — (Yarrell's British Fishes.) This rarity has been attributed to 
these fish having been but recently introduced into England ; but pike 
were in our markets as early as the reign of Edward I. They were 
luxuries of the table when pleasure-hunters flocked to the theatrical 
locality of Bankside, where the fish were kept in stews, a name otherwise 
applied here. Of the fish appropriation, Pike Garden attests to this day. 

Almost every angler, says the author of Hints for the Table, has his 
pike story. We remember Alderman Ansley used to relate that during 
nis Mayoralty, a gigantic pike was taken upon his estate in Huntingdon- 
shire, and straightway forwarded to the Mansion House : a party was 
invited to eat this pike ; but his Lordship's kitchen could not furnish a 
dish long enough to contain the fish ; and after much search, there was 
found among the plate of one of the City Companies' halls a silver dish 
to hold the pike, the bringing in of which by two footmen, and setting 
the same upon the table, before the Lord Mayor and his guests, was 
attended with much pomp and circumstance. 

Why Venison is sold by Fishmongers. 

The origin of Venison being sold by Fishmongers is this. Many 
noblemen having more bucks than they had occasion for, wished to 
dispose of them, but were ashamed to take money. They therefore sent 
them to their fishmongers, and received fish in return. This practice 
commenced about the last quarter of the last century ; and the fish- 
mongers still continue to sell venison, though they do not obtain it in the 



* Tn 1842, a poor fellow was taken before the authorities of Paris for begging 
in the streets. He had studied the science of Cookery under the celebrated Cardme, 
and was the inventor of the delicious Saumons truffis a la broche: he attributed his 
poverty to the decline of Cookery from a science to a low art 1 
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same way : for the owners of parks now feel no reluctance in receiving 
cash for a certain number of bucks every season at a stipulated price. 

Prejudice against eating Mutton. 

The antipathy to eat Mutton is a prejudice which can be traced in the 
earliest history of the sheep : to this cause it must be referred, for 
mutton is of all meat the most wholesome. The sheep, however, never 
seems to have been used generally for human food. Many of the wan- 
dering tribes of the Tartars preferred the flesh of the horse to that of 
the sheep ; and, even to this day, the latter is comparatively disliked in 
Spain. A prejudice exists against it in America ; and in no country 
does it appear to have been so universally adopted and so much relished 
as in Great Britain; yet, even here the liking is but of recent growth. 

An old English poet sings of the sheep : — 

Poore beast, that for defense of man at first created wast, 
And in thy swelling udder burst the iuyce of dainty taet; 
And with thy fleece keep off the cold that would our limbs assaile, 
And rather with thy life than with thy death doest us availe. 

It is somewhat singular that, notwithstanding this seeming prejudice 
against the flesh of the sheep, all writers on diet nave agreed in describing 
it as the most valuable of the articles of animal food. Pork may be 
more stimulating; beef, perhaps, more nutritious when the digestive 
powers are strong : but while there is in mutton sufficient nutriment, there 
is also that degree of consistency and readiness of assimilation which ren- 
ders it most congenial to the human stomach, most easy of digestion, and 
most contributable to health. — Brewster's Cyclopaedia : art. Aliment. 

Mutton and Veal. 

The oracle of the British Apollo, p. 546, has this odd enunciation 
Why our calves and our sheep whilst alive are so styled, 
But are mutton and veal titled when they are killed. 
From the Gallick du mouton, quasi mountainous breed, 
Or the Flemish word motion, does your mutton proceed : 
From the Gallick word veau the word veal we derive, 
Which in Latin vitulus does (probably) give. 

The Bustard. 

Bustards, some twenty years since, were bred in the open parts of 
Suffolk and Norfolk, and were domesticated at Norwich. Their flesh 
was delicious, and it was thought that good feeding and domestication 
might stimulate them to lay more eggs ; but this was not the case. 
There were formerly great flocks of bustards in England, upon the wastes 
and in woods, where they were hunted with greyhounds, and were easily 
taken. The bustard is, however, now extremely rare in this country. 
Three female birds were shot in Cornwall, in 1843 ; on Romney Marsh, 
in 1850; and in Devonshire in 1851. In January, 1856, a very fine 
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male bustard was taken near Hungerford, in Berkshire, on the borders 
of Wiltshire, this being the only male taken for many years in England : 
it weighed 13£ lbs., and its wings measured from tip to tip 6 feet 
3 inches ; it is preserved in the museum of the Zoological Society. A 
writer in the Penny Cyclopaedia (voce Bustard) says: "We are old 
enough to remember one, and sometimes two, bustards as the crowning 
ornaments of the magnificent Christmas larder at the Bush Inn, Bristol, 
in the reign of John Weeks, of hospitable memory ; and we have heard, 
too, a romantic story of the last of the Salisbury Plain bustards, (a 
female,) coming into a farmer's barton, as if giving herself up." In 1819, 
a large male bird, taken on Newmarket Heath, was sold in Leadenhall 
market for five guineas. We remember to have seen the bustard in the 
Guildhall dinner bill of fare on Lord Mayor's Day, but do not remember 
the year of its disappearance. 

A bustard was shot in the bustard-country, (Norfolk,) in 1830. Mr. 
Jesse knew a gentleman, a great sportsman, who assured him that he 
once had a pack of bustards rise before his gun ; he suddenly came 
upon them in a gravel-pit. Mr. Southey and Sir Richard Colt Hoare 
both mention the curious fact, that the bustard has been known to 
attack men on horseback at night. 

A fine bustard was shot on the estate of Baron Parke, at Less Hill, 
King3water, on March 8th, 1854. And the British officers in the Crimea, 
in December, 1855, enjoyed much sport with flocks of bustards, some of 
which were killed, weighing fifteen or sixteen pounds each. 

Pork. 

" I make my stand upon pig," said Charles Lamb, in whose wake a 
lover of pork was accustomed to regard the pig as the greatest boon 
from the Giver of all good flavours j Desides which, the pig is universally 
eatable. Southey has humorously commemorated its economy : — 

Whether ham, bacon, sausage, souse, or brawn, 
Leg, blade-bone, bald-rib, griskin, chine, or chop. 

A Griskin of Pork is the short bones taken out of the flitch of a bacon- 
pig ; corresponding to the loin of another animal. Bishop Kennett, in 
his MS. Glossarial Collection, gives " grise, a pig," IrL griis. Piers 
Plowman constantly uses grys for young pigs. Short-bones and sweet- 
bones are other names for the same joint, and perhaps more local than 
griskin. — (Miss Baker's Northamptonshire Glossary.) 

The Spring of Pork is the lower part of a fore-quarter of pork divided 
from the neck. Beaumont and Fletcher have this reference to the 
joint ; — 

Do you think, master, to be an emperor 

With killing swine ? You may be an honest butcher, 

Or allied to a seemly family of souse wives. 

Can you be such an ass, my reverend master, 

To think these springs of pork will shoot up Caesars. — Prophetess* 
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"Haslet is the 3mall pieces cut off in trimming the hams and flitches of a 
singed pig ; these cuttings are made into pork pies, or haslet-pies ; and in 
many villages the farmers' wives send one of these pies, witli some pigs' 
puddings, as presents to their neighbours. In some places the griskin 
is termed " haslit." Palgrave has *' haslet of a hogge." Nares de- 
scribes it as the entrails, or the heart, liver, and lights, of a hog. 

There was not a hog killed within three parishes of bim, whereof he had not some 
part of the haelit and paddings. — dell's Rabelais. 

Who can forget the exquisite humour of Charles Lamb's "Disserta- 
tion upon Roast Pig," ana the passage upon the leech or bark : — 

There is no flavour comparable, I will contend, to that of the crisp, tawny, well- 
watched, not over-roasted crackling, as it is called — the very teeth are invited to 
their share of the. pleasure at this banquet in overcoming the coy. brittle resistance 
with the adhesive oleaginous — O call it not fat 1 but an indefinable sweetness 
giving up to it the tender blossoming of fat — fat cropped in the bud — taken in the 
■hoot — in the first innocence — the cream and quintessence of the child pig's yet 
pure food— the lean no lean, but a kind of animal manna — or rather fat and lean 
(if it must be so), so blended and running into each other, that both together make 
but one ambrosian result, or common substance. — The Essays o/Elia. 

But we must not confound the crackling with the leech, which is 
the cuticle, or bark, of mutton or beef, that remains on the back and 
loins of the animal after it is skinned. It is a common direction given 
by the butcher to his boy, when skinning an animal, " Take care you 
don't spoil the leech." Way, in his Promptorium Parvulorum, in an 
ingenious note under "Leche of flesche or other mete," gives two ob- 
solete significations to this word in connexion with ancient cookery : 
" Such viands as it was usual to serve in slices, probably for the sake of 
convenience, before the general use of forks and " a kind of jelly made 
of cream, isinglass, sugar, and almonds." These definitions are illus- 
trated by curious extracts from early MSS. in the British Museum, and 
by reference to the bills of fare at various great festivities and banquets. 
Mr. Buckle, in his History of Civilization, has thus explained why the 
Mohammedans refuse to eat rork : 

In Europe, during many centuries, the only animal food in general 
use was pork ;* beef, veal, and mutton being comparatively unknown. 
It was, therefore, with no small astonishment that the Crusaders, on 
returning from the East, told their countrymen that they had been among 



* In the sacred books of the Scandinavians, pork is represented as the principal 
food, even in heaven. — (See Mallet's Northern Antiquities, p. 105.) It was the ckief 
food of the Irish in the twelfth century ; and also of the Anglo-Saxons at an earlier 
period. In France it was equally common, and Charlemagne kept in his forests 
immense droves' of pigs. In Spain, those who did not like pork were tried by the 
Inquisition as euepected J«ws. tate in the sixteenth century there was a particulaf 
disease said to be caused by the quantity of it eaten in Hungary ; and even at 
present, the barbarous Let res are passionately fond of it. In the middle of the 
sixteenth century, we find that Philip II., when in England, generally dined on 
bacon ; of which he ate so much, as frequently to make him very ill. 
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a people (the Mohammedans) who, like the Jews, thought pork unclean, 
and refused to eat it ; which Matthew Paris traces to the following 
singular circumstance which happened to their prophet. It appears 
that Mohammed, having on one occasion gorged himself with fooa and 
drink till he was in a state of insensibility, fell asleep on a dunghill, and 
in this disgraceful condition was seen by a litter of pigs. The pigs 
attacked the fallen prophet, and suffocated him to death ; for which 
reason his followers abominate pigs, and refuse to partake of their flesh. 
Matthew Paris states that he obtained his information of a clergyman : 
and according to Matthew of Westminster, the pigs not only suffocated 
Mohammed, but actually ate the greater part of him. 

This striking fact explains one great peculiarity of the Mohammedans, 
and another fact, equally striking, explains how it was that their sect 
came into existence.* For it was well known that Mohammed was 
originally a cardinal, and only became a heretic because he failed in his 
design of being elected pope. 

Frummety, or Furmety. 

This favourite rural delicacy is, in Northamptonshire, more commonly 
Thrummety. It is made with baked creed wheat, boiled in milk, with 
sugar and plums, thickened with flour and eggs. Such is Miss Baker's 
receipt, in her interesting Glossary. A lexicographer might suggest 
that Frummety is traceable to Frumentum, corn. 

Clare, in his Shepherd's Calendar, describing the sheep-shearing 
festivities, says : — 

- The high bowl was in the middle set, 
At breakfast time, when clippers yearly met, 
Fill'd full of furmety, where dainty swum 
The streaking sugar, and the spotting plum. 

And, lamenting the disuse and extinction of old rural customs, he 
" exclaims : — 

Thus ale, and song, and healths, and merry ways 
Keep up a shadow still of former days; 
But the old beechen bowl, that once supplied 
The feast of furmety is thrown aside. 



* By a singular contradiction, the African Mohammedans now " believe that ft 
great enmity subsists between hogs and Christians."— (Mungo Park's Travels.) Many 
medical men have supposed that pork is peculiarly unwholesome in hot countries; 
but this requires confirmation : and it is certain that it is recommended by Ara- 
bian physicians, and is more generally eaten both in Aula and Africa than fa 
usually believed. To these facts it may be added that the North American Indians 
are said to have a disgust for pork ; and Dobell believes there to be more pork 
eaten in China than in all the rest of the world put together, 
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Caraways and Apples. 

Caraway-seeds, which are esteemed as carminative and stomachic, 
and are used in cakes and comfits, are thus mentioned by Shakspeare 

Nay, you shall see mine orchard, where, in an arbour, we will eat a last year's 
pippin of mine own grafting, with a dish of caraways, and so forth. — Henry IV., 
Fart Second. 

Apples and caraways were a favourite dish, and are said to be well 
servea up on particular days at Trinity College, Cambridge. Old customs 
are longer retained in colleges than, perhaps, in any other places. In an 
old book, The Haven 0/ Health, 1584, oy Thomas Cocan, is a confirmation 
of the practice, telling us that caraway-seeds made into comfits, (i.e., 
covered with sugar,) are eaten with apples to counteract the wind pro- 
duced by that fruit,—" surely a verie good way for students." 

" Out of Debt, out of Danger." 

Sir Egerton Brydges, in his Autobiography, makes this humiliat ing con- 
fession of the parlous state in which he became involved for want of 
ordinary care and foresight in looking into his affairs. 

" Out of debt, out of danger," is, like many other proverbs, full of 
wisdom ; but the word danger does not sufficiently express all that the 
warning demands. 

To one that is not callous, a state of debt and embarrassment is a 
state of positive misery : the sufferer is as one haunted by an evil spirit, 
and his heart can know neither rest nor peace Jill it is cast out. But 
an example is at all times more instructive than precept. 

" Quiet [says Sir Egerton] was never my destiny. The first involve- 
ment multiplies at every move. It destroys the freedom of the intellect 
and the heart, and drives one into a state of mistiness, which seeks extri- 
cation by the very means which augment it. It encourages self-delusions 
for the sake of momentary peace ; and, like inebriety, buys oblivion at 
the expense of quickly succeeding pain and sickness. The creditor, who 
thinks himself sure of his debt at last, delights in giving credit, because 
he has his debtor at his mercy, makes his own usurious terms with him, 
and gorges on his blood. He who lives on credit dares not examine 
bills ; and the creditor charges according to the degree of his own wide 
conscience. Thus, there is a difference of at least cent, per cent, in 
every article the debtor consumes ; and two thousand pounds a year 
with him, will not go so far as one in the hands of him who pays ready 
money, and looks to his accounts. 

" Pecuniary embarrassment weakens and chains the mind ; and, per- 
haps, the worst effect of all is, in the indignities to which it subjects its 
victim. There is no rule of life, therefore, more urgent than to avoid 
it ; nor has a careless man the slightest suspicion of what may be the 
effect of overlooking a comparatively slight error. 
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" I lived at a vast expense, without the smallest management ; my 
household was numerous, though not for show ; my butcher's weekly bill 
amounted to a sum that would appear incredible ; and my horses ate 
up the produce of all my meadow and oat-fields, though those I held in 
hand were numerous. In short, mine was a sort of ' Castle Rack- 
rent,' in which all was disorder, and all was waste, while those that 
plundered me most, and lived on me most, abused me most ; and I then 
spent more in a week than I now spend in three months. Confusion 
grew upon confusion, and every day it became a more tremendous task 
to look into things. 

" My bitterest enemy cannot condemn the utter thoughtlessness of 
worldly affairs in which I then lived more than I do. It was a sort of 
infatuation, which, having once been plunged into, I had not the 
courage to extricate myself from. I knew not what my income was ; 
but no doubt my expenditure exceeded it by many thousands ; I kept 
very imperfect accounts, and every one cheated me." 

In further illustration of this homely proverb, we may relate the 
following instance of a notorious spendthrift : — 

General Sir John Irwin was a celebrity of the latter half of the last 
century. Besides a regiment and a government conferred on him by 
the- Crown, he held for several years the post of Commander-in-Chief 
in Ireland, with very ample appointments and advantages. But no 
income, however large, could suffice for his expenses. At one of the 
entertainments which he gave to the Lord Lieutenant in Dublin, he 
displayed on the table, as the principal piece in the dessert, a represen- 
tation of the fortress of Gibraltar, invested by the Spanish forces, 
executed in confectionery. It exhibited a faithful view 6f that cele- 
brated rock ; with the works, batteries, and artillery of the besiegers, 
which threw sugar plums against the walls. The expense of this osten- 
tatious piece of magnificence did not fall short of fifteen hundred pounds. 
Sir John Irwin was a great favourite with George III., who once ob- 
served to him, " They tell me, Sir John, that you love a glass of wine." 
" Those," replied Irwin, " who so informed your Majesty have done me 
great injustice : they should have said a bottle." His extravagant mode 
of living involved him in great pecuniary difficulties ; and while abroad, 
and in great distress, George III., on two different occasions, sent him 
a present of five hundred pounds. His debts became so numerous, and 
his creditors so importunate, that he privately quitted his elegant house 
in Piccadilly, opposite the Green Park, and retired to the Continent. 
There he hired a chateau in Normandy, but his pecuniary difficulties 
continuing, he removed over the Alps into Italy ; he is said to hav« 
died at Padua, in May, 1788, in obscurity, but not in distress. 

The Game of Merells, or Morris. 

This is played by two persons on a board, whereon are marked thret 
squares, one within another, at a great distance, and connected with 
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each other by a line at each angle, drawn from the inner to the outer 
square, and again by lines in the middle of each side of the square, the 
area of which is denominated "the pound." At each intersection 
of the lines, a spot or hole is made ; and it is sometimes played with 
pegs, sometimes with bits of paper, or wood, or stone. Strutt, in his 
Sports and Pastimes, gives a representation of a Merells table of the 
fourteenth century, which coincides with the above description. Cotgrave 
gives — "Le Jeu des Merelles, the boyish game called Merilla, or five- 
pennie Morris, played here most commonly with stones, but in France 
with pawns, or men made of purpose, and termed Merelles." 

This was formerly the pastime of the shepherds while tending their 
flocks in the open fields, and was called Nine Men's Merrils, or Nine Men's 
Morns. The squares were rudely cut on the turf with their knives, in 
a somewhat similar form to those marked on the board ; and the game 
was played with stones or pegs. After a continuance of rainy weather, 
these squares were filled up with mud, which verifies the allusion made 
by Shakspeare in the foUowing passage, about which so much has been 
said by the commentators : — 

i The ninemen's morris filled up with mud, 

And the quaint mazes in the wanton green, 
For lack of tread are undistinguishable. 

Midsummer Nights Dream, 

Or at th* unhappy wags, which let their cattel stray, 
At nine holes on the heath whilst they together play. 

Drayton's Polyolbion. 

The game also bears the name of Peg Morris, as is evidenced by Clare, 
speaking of the Shepherd Boy : — 

Oft may we track his haunts, where he hath been 

To spend the leisure which his toils bestow, 
By nine-peg morris nicked upon the green. 

Upon the enclosure of open fields, this game was transferred to a 
board, and it continues a fireside recreation of the agricultural labourer. 
It is often called by the name of Mill, or Shepherd's Mill. 

Hidings. 

These are public demonstrations in ridicule and reprehension of a wife 
who tyrannizes over her husband ; or of a couple between whom there 
is, unfortunately, too much cause for jealousy. Two men, one of them 
in female attire, with a long basting-ladle in his hand, are drawn about 
in a cart, sometimes by boys, sometimes by a horse. At intervals they 
stop before the houses where the exhibition will be most annoying, and 
there, while the female belabours the man with the ladle, a conversation 
is carried on between them in imitation of the language used by the 
offending parties. This public expression of reproof (says Miss 
Baker) has been witnessed in Northampton within the memory of the 
present generation, and is still continued in many villages. 
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Riding the Skimmington is another name in some parts of the king- 
dom, for an exhibition of this nature. Strype, in his edition of Stow^s 
Survey, records one as occurring at Charing Cross on Shrove Tuesday. 
It is described with wonderful humour in Butler's Hudibras (Part ii.). 
Dr. Nash, in one of his notes to the passage, says the Skimmington, 
or procession to exhibit a woman who had beaten her husband, is 
humorously compared to a Roman triumph. The accompaniments, 
which Butler thus describes, have been more familiarly known as 
"rough music 

They might distinguish different noise 
Of horns, and pans, and dogs, and boys, 
And kettle drums, whose sullen dub 
Sounds like the hooping of a tub. 

The Skimmington is also noticed by Sir Walter Scott, in the Fortunes 
of Nigel. The custom is well known in Dorsetshire ; and we have occa- 
sionally witnessed it at Dorking, in Surrey. 

Skimmington is evidently an imitation of Hiding the Stang, which 
Jamieson considers the remains of a very ancient observance among the 
Goths. In Westmoreland, it is enacted by a man borne upon a pole 
through the streets, when he proclaims the husband's ill-treatment 
through the town ; and we read of a similar custom at Biggar, in La- 
narkshire, and in Edinburgh. 

Statute Fairs, 

Called in Northamptonshire " Stattee, or Stattis," were first established 
by Act of Parliament in Edward III., 1351, and were held in every hun- 
dred of every shire in England, and attended by sheriffs, magistrates, &c. 
for the purpose of regulating servants' wages, and fixing such of them 
in service as refused to seek, or were unable to obtain masters. The 
statute for the Hundred of Spelho, in which Northampton is situ- 
ated (Miss Baker tells us), was formerly held at Kin^sthorp, but is now 
removed to Weston Favell. The interference of magistrates has ceased 
long ago, and it is now merely an annual assemblage held at particular 
villages and places before Michaelmas, for the purpose of hiring hus- 
bandry and household servants. If held after Michaelmas, it is 
termed a Mop. The emblems of service are placed in the hats of the men 
servants : the ploughboy or carter has a piece of whipcord ; the shepherd 
a lock of wool ; and the milk-boy a tuft of cow-hair. Both young men 
and maidens appear in their best attire, for these meetings are looked 
forward to with much interest, as furnishing an occasion for a holiday. 

He knew the manners, too, of merry rout ; 
Statute and feast his village yearly knew; 

And glorious revels, too, without a doubt, 

Such pastimes were to Bob, and Nell, and Sue, 
Milk-maids and clowns that statute joys pursue. 

Clare's Village AHfUtreL 
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We remember the Statute Fair at Hemel Hempstead as of great ex- 
tent, some fifty years since. It was held in the hilly street of the town, 
the best stalls, especially those for fancy articles, being in the Market- 
place : the shows, which were numerous and extensive, were erected 
in " the Fair Field." We date two inferences from this Statute Fair : 
1. That the profanely inscribing of garters with passages from Scrip- 
ture, is a relic of the loose age of Charles II. ; 2. Tliat Horace Walpole's 
experience of the deceit of sliows at fairs is correct, when he says, in one 
of his letters, " I am not commonly fond of sights, but content myself 
with the oil-cloth picture of them that is hung out, and to which they 
seldom come up." 

Cricket. 

The game of Cricket, which is peculiar to our island, has been de- 
rived from the Saxon Cricee or Creag, a crook'd stick or club. Like 
other British sports, it has undergone considerable modifications, more 
particularly in the last fifty years ; hence the difficulty of determining 
the precise date of its origin. Doubtless, cricket was played in some 
rude form as early as any game of ball, or even before balls were made, 
with cats or bits of stick. If so early played with a ball, it may have 
been named club and ball ; and as sucn, it is an old game. The old 
copper-plate etching of the Coteswold games gives all the games of the 
times, but nothing like this. Strutt, in his Sports and Pastimes, could 
discover no earlier notice of it than that by D'Urfey, in his Cambro- 
British doggerel [1710] : 

Hur was the prettiest fellow 

At foot- ball or at cricket, 
At hunting-chase, or prison-base, 

Cot's plest, how hur could nick it. 

Milton's nephew, however, Edward Phillips, directly refers to the 
cricket-ball in his Mysteries of Love and Eloquence, 1685, which is, pro- 
bably, the first mention of the word in its English modern form, by any 
author in present use. Strange to say, the game is omitted (as known 
-at least by its present name) in the Schedule of Sports drawn up by com- 
mand of James I. ; and in the recapitulation of popular amusements in 
Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy . The poets of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries are mute on it ; but in the Gentleman's Magazine for 
March, 1788, a Correspondent writes that in the Wardrobe Account of 
the 28th Edw. I. (1300), among the entries of money issued for the use of 
his son Prince Edward in playing at different games, is " creag* et alios 
ludos," &c. And the same writer adds, in a note, " Mr. Barrington has 
suggested that Cricket is alluded to under two Latin words, denoting 
the ball-and-bat sport, in a proclamation of Edward III. (1363); as 
also in a statute 17 Edw. IV. (1477), by the pastime of handyn and 
handout" 

Cricket was played at Finsbury, in the Royal Artillery Ground, before 
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1746 ; and in Marylebone before 1780 : at the latter (Lord's Ground) 
is an old painting of the game, in which the bat has the bend of the club, 
which, it is thought, denotes cricket to have been a gradual improve- 
ment of the club and ball. 

A connexion is traceable between Cricket and Stool-ball, which is 
frequently mentioned by writers of three centuries, but without any 

Oer definition of the game. It has been played in the north of Eng- 
in our time, consisting in setting a stool upon the ground, and one 
of the players taking his place before it, while his antagonist, standing 
at a distance, tosses a ball with the intention of striking the stool ; ana 
this it is the business of the former to prevent by beating it away with 
the hand, reckoning one to the game for every stroke of the ball ; if, on 
the contrary, it should be missed by the hand and touch the stool, the 
players change places. Now, the word Cricket, in Cartwright's Lady 
Errant ', 1651, is a low stool with four legs : one of the characters says ; 

I'll stand upon a cricket, and there make 
Fluent oration 8. 

Now, may not the legs of the cricket have been the original of the 
wicket, and the club substituted for the hand, the bat ; stool-ball was 
also played with more than one stool, and may have suggested double- 
wickets. Stool- ball was, however, oftener played by women than men ; 
and D'Urfey, who mentions stool-ball, also names cricket. 

Cricket may be called our national game, and is played almost exclu- 
sively by the "British : it has only been introduced into Scotland of late 
years. We have carried it into many parts of the world where the 
climate seems little suited to the exertion wRich it requires; as for 
example, Bengal. It is now much played in France. 

Love of Music. 

It is impossible to form any theory of the class of minds most sus- 
ceptible of the influence of Music : facts stop and contradict us at every 
step. The question lies too close at the sanctuary of our being not to 
be overshadowed by its mystery. There are no given signs by which we 
can predicate that one man has music in his soul and another has not. 
Voltaire is commonly stated to have been a hater and despiser of the 
art of sounds ; but there is perhaps as much evidence against the as- 
sertion, as-for it, in his works. Gretry says of him, that he would sit 
with a discontented face whilst music was going on, which, considering 
what French music was in his time, might argue not a worse ear than 
his neighbours, but a better. But granting that Voltaire had no musicaj^ 
sympathies in him, and it goes against our conscience to think that he 
had, his friend and fellow-thinker, Frederick of Prussia, had them in a 
degree ; and a man as unlike both as this world could offer, Dr. Chalmers, 
had none at' all, except, of course, that he liked a Scotch air, as all 
Scotchmen appear to do. Then it may seem natural to our preconceived 
ideas that such a mind as Horace Walpole's should have no capacity for 
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musical pleasure ; but by what possible analogy was it that Charles 
Lamb's should have just as little ? How came it to pass that Rousseau, 
the worthless ancestor of all Radicals, was an enthusiastic and profound 
musician — while Dr. Johnson, the type of old Toryism, did not know one 
tune from another; or that Luther pronounced music to be one of the 
best gifts of Heaven, and encouraged the study of it by precept and 
example ; while Calvin and Knox persecuted it as a snare of the Evil 
One, and conscientiously condemned it to perpetual degradation in their 
churches ? All we can say is, that the majority pay her homage— that 
it is one of her heavenly attributes to link those natures together whom 
nothing else can unite. Men of the most opposite characters and lives 
that history can produce fraternise in music. If Alfred loved her, so 
did Nero ; if Coeur de Lion was a sweet musician, so was Charles IX. ; 
if George III. delighted in all music, especially in that of a sacred cha- 
racter, so did Henry VIII. ; if the hero of our own times, Wellington, 
the motto of whose life was duty, was musical both by nature and by 
inheritance, his antagonist Napoleon at least hummed opera tunes. 
Oliver Cromwell bade a musician ask of him what favour he pleased. 
John Wesley remonstrated against leaving all the good tunes to the 
Devil. Every private family could quote some domestic torment and 
some domestic treasure, alike in nothing else but in love for music. 
There is no forming any system of judgment. There is no broad mark : 
young and old, high and low — passionate and meek — wise and foolish — 
babies, idiots, insane people — all, more or less, like music. At most, 
there are some who are indifferent, or fancy themselves so, as much for 
want of opportunity as of taste — some who don't care for bad music, 
and never hear good — if so hard a lot can be imagined - but there is only 
one class of men who condemn it, and those are fanatics ; and there is 
only one order of beings, according to Luther, who hate it, and those 
are devils. — Abridged from the Quarterly Review, No. 166. 

Playing on the Salt-box. 

The middle-aged reader may remember to have seen the odd per- 
formance with a rolling-pin and salt-box, beaten together, and the noise 
being modulated so as to resemble a sort of " music." It was formerly 
played by Merry- Andrews at country fairs ; and in Croker's Boswell, we 
fina Johnson praising the humour of Bonnell Thornton's burlesque Ode 
on St. Cecilia's Lay, and repeating these line3 : — 

In strains more exalted the salt-box shall join, 
\ And clattering, and battering, and clapping combine; 

With a rap and a tap, while the hollow Hide sounds, 
Up and down leaps the flap, and with rattling rebounds. 

In a note, Mr. Croker quotes from Dr. Burney a passage which well 
illustrates this subject : — 

In 1769, 1 set for Smart and Newbury, Thornton's burlesque Ode, on St. Cecilia's 
Day. It was performed at Banelagh in masks, to a very crowded audience, as I 
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was told ; for I then resided in Norfolk. Beard sang the salt-box song, which was 
admirably accompanied on that instrument by Brent, the fencing-master; Skeggs 
on the broomstick as bassoon, and a remarkable performer on the Jew's harp, 

Buzzing twangs the iron lyre. 

Cleavers were cast in bell-metal for this entertainment. All the performers of the 
Old Woman's Oratory, employed by Foote, were, I believe, employed at Banelagh 
on this occasion. 

The Cushion Dance. 

This once favourite dance appears to be of some antiquity : it is thus 
mentioned by Selden in his Table Talk, under " King of England :" — 
" The Court of England is much altered. At a solemn dancing, first you 
have the grave measures, then the Corrantoes and the Galliards, and this 
is kept up with ceremony ; at length to French-more, [it should be 
Trenchmore,] and the cushion-dance, and then all the company dance — 
lord and groom, lady and kitchen-maid, no distinction. So m our Court, 
in Queen Elizabeth's time, gravity and state were kept up. In King 
J ames's time things were pretty well. But in King Charles's time there 
was nothing but French-more and the cushion-dance, omnium gatherum, 
tolly polly, hoite come trite." In Playford's Dancing Master, &c, 1698, 
it is described as follows : — " This dance is begun by a single person, 
(either man or woman,) who, taking a cushion in hand, dances about the 
room, and at the end of the tune, stops and sings, * This dance it will 
no further go ;' the, musician answers, 'I pray you, good sir, why say 
you so?' Man: 'Because Joan Sanderson will not come to.' Mu- 
sician •• ' She must come to, and she shall come to, and she must whether 
she will or no.' Then he lays down the cushion before a woman, on 
which she kneels, and he kisses her, singing ' Welcome Joan Sanderson, 
welcome, welcome.' Then she .rises, takes up the cushion, and both 
dance, singing, ' Prinkum, prankum is a fine dance, and shall we go 
dance it once again P' Tiien making a stop, the woman sings as before, 
' This dance it will no further go.' Musician : ' I pray you, madam, why 
say you soP' Woman: 'Because John Sanderson will not come to.' 
Musician : He must come to,' &c. (as before). And so she lays down 
the cushion before a man, who, kneeling upon it, salutes her, she singing, 
' Welcome John Sanderson,' &c. Then he taking up the cushion, they 
dance round, singing as before, and thus they do till the whole company 
are taken into the ring. Then the cushion is laid before the first man, 
the woman singing, ' This dance,' &c. (as before), only instead of ' not 
come to,' they sing ' go fro ;' and instead of 1 Welcome John Sanderson,' 
' farewell, farewell;' and so they go out one by one as they came in." 

According to Miss Baker's Glossary of Northamptonshire Words and 
Phrases, the cushion dance is still continued, with some variations, by 
the humbler classes in the county of Northampton, and generally closes 
the evening's amusements. 

To return to the antiquity of this dance, Hey wood, in 1600, makes 
one of the characters in A Woman Killed with Kindness, " call for the 
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cushion dance." Taylor, in 1630, mentions, as one of "many provoca- 
tory dances," the cushion dance. It was well known in Holland in the 
early part of the seventeenth century, and an interesting engraving of it 
may be seen in the emblems of John de Brunnes, Amsterdam, 1624. 

Anderson's Scotch Pills. 

These celebrated Pills, perhaps the oldest patent medicine in existence, 
were first made by Dr. Patrick Anderson, who practised in Edinburgh 
in 1618, and was subsequently appointed physician to Charles I. He 
wrote a tract called the Colde Spring of Kinghorne Craig, and left a 
poem, and &Hixtorte of Scotland ; besides a work called Grana Angelica^ 
ovo. Edinb., concerning the nature and use of the famous Anderson's 
Pills. A person named Inglis sold these Pills in 1690, "at the Golden 
Unicorn, over against the Maypole, in the Strand ;" and here, to this 
day, is No. 65, Inglis's Warehouse for the sale of Dr. Anderson's Scotch 
Pills. Like all successes, the Pills have been grossly counterfeited. 
"There are," says Torn Brown, "at least half a score of pretenders to 
Anderson's Scotch Pills, and the Lord knows who has the true prepara- 
tion." They consist of Barbadoes aloes, with a proportion of jalap, and 
oil of anise-seed. — See Dr. Macaulajr's Medical Dictionary. 

Eoyal Wet-nurses. 

In 1774, there were on the pension-list a number of ex-royal Wet- 
nurses, whose pensions amounted to 1 600/. per annum. These officials, 
after the expiration of their periods of service, received 100/. a year, if 
they had nursed the younger children of the Royal family. The retiring 
pension of a nurse to the Prince of Wales or the Princess Royal 
amounted to 400/. a year. — Dr. Doran's Notes to Walpole's Last Journals. 

Figs in Medicine. 

The medicinal use of Figs is of Scriptural antiquity. The first cata- 
plasm on record is that which was used by Hezekian, who lived 260 years 
before Hippocrates. " And Isaiah said, Take a lump of figs, and they 
took it, ana laid it on the boil; and he recovered." 

The Gout. 

The Scotch formerly regarded the gout as a fit punishment for the 
luxurious living of the English ; but tliis morale is sadly spoiled by the 
Gout existing among the poor and temperate Feroe Islanders. This is 
attributed to their imprudence in throwing themselves on their beds to 
rest without pulling off their clothes, when they come home wet ; the 
excessive heat of their apartments, and the bad custom of sitting close 
to the fire, dispose them to be gouty, when exposed to the least cold or 
sharpness of wind. 
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The Elder. 

To be crowned with Elder was, anciently, a disgrace. In an old play, 
we read : " You may make doves of vultures, roses of nettles, laurel for 
a garland, or elder for a disgrace." Probably, this was owing to the 
anecdote which Shakspeare has noticed that Judas was hanged on a tree 
of that kind : as, in Love's Labour Lost, 

Well follow'd ; Judas was hanged on an elder. 

This legend of Judas, however it originated, was generally received. Ben 
Jonson, in Every Man out of his Humour, has, "he shall be your Judas, 
and you shall be his elder-tree to hang on and Nixon, in his Strange 
Footpost, says : " Our gardens will prosper the better when they have in 
them not one of those elders, whereupon so many covetous Judases 
hang themselves." Shakspeare also makes it an emblem of grief;— 

Grow patience, 
And let the stinking elder, grief, untwine 
His perishing root, with the increasing vine. — Cymbdine. 

That is, let grief, the elder, cease to entwine its root with patience, 
the vine. 

Eldern is an archaism taken from the elder-tree. According to Grose, 
the elder is supposed to possess the virtue of protecting persons bearing 
a branch of it from the charm of witches and wizards ; which popular 
superstition, (Miss Baker thinks,) is the probable reason why so many 
of these trees are planted by the sides of our rural cottages. 

Sir James Smith, speaking of the elder, says that our uncertain summer 
is established by the time that it is in full flower, and entirely gone 
when its berries are ripe. 

Eue. 

The placing of Rue upon the bench of the dock in the Central Criminal 
Court, in the Old Bailey, has generally been attributed to the properties 
of that plaut in preventing fever, infection, and fainting ; and its use for 
this purpose has been dated from the time of the gaol distemper in the 
above court, May, 1750. 

But its use has been referred to other sources. Miller tells us that 
Rue " was anciently named in English Herb Grace, or Herb of Grace" 
Warburton say3 it had the latter name from its having been used in 
exorcisms. When Ophelia, in Hamlet, says to the Queen, " There's rue 
for you, and here's some for me; we may call it Herb of Grace o' 
Sundays ;" — the fair moralist has no reference to this plant being used 
in exorcisms performed in churches on Sundays ; but means only that the 
Queen may, with peculiar propriety on Sundays, when she solicits 
pardon for that crime which she has so much occasion to rue and repent 
of, call her rue herb of grace. It was, indeed, the common name for rue 
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in Shakspeare's time ; and Greene, in his Quip for an Upstart Courtier, 
has this passage : — 

Some have smiled and said, rue ytM called herbe grace, which, though they 
scorned in their youth, they might wear in their age, and that it was never too 
late to say miserere. — Malone and Henley, in Steevena's Shakspeare. 

In Richard IT., the gardener, speaking of the Queen, says : — 

Here she did drop a tear ; here, in this place, 
I'll set a hank of rue, sour herb of grace : 
Rue, even for ruth, here shortly shall be seen, 
In the remembrance of a weeping queen. 

And, in the Winter's Tale, Perdita says : — 

Reverend sirs, 
For you there's rosemary and rue ; these keep 
Seeming and favour all the winter long. 
Grace and remembrance to you both. 

Rue is sometimes worn in a wreath, Thus, Heylin tells us that in 
1180, Bernhard of Anhalt, Duke of Saxony, desiring the Emperor Fre- 
derick Barbarossa to have some difference added to the ducal coat 
(before only barry sable and or) to distinguish him and his successors 
from those of the former house, the Emperor took a chaplet of rue, which 
he had then upon his head,, and threw it across his buckler or escutcheon 
of arms, whicn was presently painted thereon. 

The saving, salubrious, and antiseptic qualities of Rue are recorded 
among the remains of our olden botany, and the medicine practised by 
the religious orders. Ancient monkish lines attribute many virtues to 
Rue. It possesses powerful stimulant, antispasmodic, and tonic pro- 
perties ; but its improper employment internally has produced serious 
results. In company with rosemary, rue has been used from time im- 
memorial as an emblem of remembrance and grace on account of its 
evergreen foliage.* 

The Cupboard. . 

The word cupboard now signifies, by corruption, a closed case ; but, 
originally, cupboards had no doors. Stow tells of one displayed at the 
marriage-feast of Prince Arthur, in the palace of the Bishop of London, 
"five stages in height, being triangled, the which was set with plate 
valued at 1200/. : and in the other chamber, where the Princes dined, 
was a cupboard of gold plate, garnished with stones and pearls, valued 
above 20,000/." When Cardinal Wolsey entertained the French Am- 
bassadors at Hampton Court, in 1528, two banqueting rooms were 
thrown open, (the company consisting of 280 persons,) in each of which 
a cupboard extended along the whole length of the apartment, piled on 
the top with plate. When Sebastian Giustinian was entertained at 
Greenwich, by Henry VIII., he seems to have suspected that the plate 
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was silver-gilt, and not gold. In the present day silver-gilt is often 
termed gold plate. 

Mediaeval Furniture. 

The great encouragement in the present day of mistaken and clumsy 
imitations of mediaeval styles of furniture is a symptom of the decline of 
taste in ornament. " Every age of this country has been marked by a 
style in furniture which, whether good or bad, had, at least, a distinct 
character of some degree of originality, down to the present century, 
which seems destined to leave behind it a confusion of styles, which will 
be distinguished only from those they mimic by the blunders that are 
unavoidable in all attempts at literal imitation in Art, or even in manu- 
factures. — Leslie's Handbook, p. 122. 

The Costermonger. 

Properly Costard-monger, wa3 originally a seller of costards, a large 
kind of apple, very common, or, as Drayton calls it, "the wilding 
costard." ' The costermongers kept stalls, which, at night, were lit by 
the candle in a paper lantern, centuries since. 

Costermongers seem to have been frequently [rish. Ben Jonson, in 
his Alchemist, says : " her father was an Irish costermonger and in 
another old play, " in England, all the costermongers are Irish." They 
were usually noisy, whence old Morose, in Epicene, is said to swoon at 
the voice of one ; their bawling was proverbial. They, in time, became 
general fruit-sellers ; but the costara-monger in Jonson's Bartholomew 
Fair, cries only pears. 

It appears that there are about 50,000 of these dealers in London ; 
that about 10,000 of them are married, and have an average of five 
children each; so that if we add 50,000 children, 10,000 wives, and 
50,000 others, we find that the number of persons depending on this 
street-trade amounts to 110,000. 

Flambeaux. 

The extinguishers for the links carried by the attendants on the chairs 
of the wealthy diners-out still remain in Grosvenor-square, and a few 
of the streets of May Fair. One of the latest to use these lights was 
the Dowager/ Marchioness of Salisbury, who died in 1835 : " she always 
went to Court in a sedan-chair, and at night her carriage was known by 
the flambeaux of the footmen." — (Raikes s Diary.) 

In Gay's spirited mock-heroic Trivia, we see the flambeau- or link- 
men of the last century— where he cautions the pedestrian against the 
dangers of Lincoln's-Inn-fields : — 

Though thou art tempted by the linkman's call, 

Yet trust him not along the lonely wall ; 

In the mid-way he'll quench the flaming brand, 

And share the booty with the pilfering band. 

Keep still the public streets where oily rays, 

Shot from the crystal lamp, o'erspread the ways. 
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Spilling the Salt. 

In Popular Errors Explained and Illustrated, p. 145, the omen of 
letting Salt fall is referred to the " sacred and sacrificial character of 
Salt in early times ;" and Sir Thomas Browne attributes it to Salt being 
the " symbol of friendship," which, before other service, was offered to 

fuests. The subject is tnus playfully handled in the British Apollo, pp. 
75-177. A Querist has thrown down the Saltcellar at dinner, and thus 
speaks of his enraged spouse : — 

Like Billingsgate fury, 
She scolds, I assure ye, 
And tells me of bad success, 
For the spilling of salt, 
(An unpardonable fault) 
Doth cause or predict no less. 

To this the reply is : — 

Why spilling of salt 

Is esteem'd such a fault, 
Because it doth everything season. 

The antiques did opine, 

'Twas of friendship a sign, 
So serv'd it to guests in decorum ; 

And thought love decay'd, 

When the negligent maid 
Let the salt-cellar tumble before 'em, 

These in eminent romances, 

Were the whims and the fancies, &C 

Dining with Duke Humphrey. 

This cant phrase is thus explained in the British Apollo, p. 231. 

To our Sixth Henry, that great Peer 

Was uncle, generoui»ly inclin'd, 
To entertain guests all the year, 

Where at full board they daily din'd. 
Intomb'd in Paul'8, thither repair'd 

Such as walk'd dinner less the streets, 
To please themselves how they had far*d, 

Ajid chew the cud of former treats. 

This tomb was in the nave of Old St. Paul's, and was unaccountably 
called " Duke Humphrey's Tomb," for it contained the remains of John 
Beauchamp, son of Guy, Earl of Warwick. Duke Humphrey's Tomb is 
in St. Alban's Abbey church. 

Goldsmith has embellished this old notion in his account of St. James's 
Park, which was one of his favourite resorts. He says : 

" If a man be splenetic, he may every day meet companions on the seats in St 
James's Park, with whose groans he may mix his own, and pathetically talk of 
the weather." — (Essays.) The strolling player takes a walk in St James's Park, 
"about the hour at which company leave it to go to dinner. There were bat few 
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in the walks ; and those who stayed, seemed by their looks rather more willing to 
forget that they had an appetite, than pain one." — (Essays.) And dinnerless, 
Jack Spindle mends his appetite by a walk in the Park. 

" Lady-bird, fly away home." 

There is a familiar rhyme connected with the pretty little insect, the 
cow-lady or lady-bird, which is repeated by children, if one of them 
happens to settle on the hand, to induce it to take flight ; if it does not 
obey the command, it is thrown into the air. Its antiquitymay be in- 
ferred from the extent of its circulation on the Continent : Halliwell, in 
bis Popular Rhymes, says that the "variations of this familiar song be- 
long to the vernacular literature of England, Germany, Denmark, and 
Sweden." The version most prevalent in England is : — 

Cow-lady, cow-lady, fly away home, 
Your house is on fire, your children are gone; 
All but one, and that's" little John, 
And he lies under the grin die-stone. 

This simple ditty supplied the opening of the Christmas pantomime at 
the Haymarket Theatre, 1860-1, in which the scenes and incidents 
were produced with much taste, ingenuity, and splendour, by Mr. 
Buckstone, the admirable comedian and lessee of the theatre. 

Dad and Daddy. 

The childish name for father is nearly the same in a variety of 
northern languages. Todd observes : "It is remarkable, that in all parts 
of the world, the word, father, as first taught to children, is compounded 
of a and t, or the kindred letter d differently placed." 
I was never so bethurapt with words 
Since I first called my brother's father dad. — King John. 

The names of parents, as distinguished in the three different classes of 
society, are shown in the following rude lines ; which give also the 
various names used for the same kind of food in the progressive stages 
of society : — 

Dad, mam, and porridge; 

Father, mother, and broth ; 

Pa, ma, and soup.— Miss Baker's Northamptonshire Glossary. 

" Sing Old Eose, and burn the Bellows." 

The origin of this phrase is thus solved in the British Apollo, 4th ed., 
vol. iii. 1740 :— 

In good King Stephen's days, the Bam, 
An ancient inn at Nottingham, 
Was kept, as our wise father knows. 
By a brisk female call'd Old Hose. 
Many like you, who hated thinking, 
Or any other (heme but drinking, 
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Met there, d'ye see, in sanguine hope, 

To kiss their landlady and tope ; 

But one cross night, 'mongst many other, 

The fire burnt not, without great pother, 

Till Rose, at last, began to sing, 

And the cold blades to dance and spring; 

So, by their exercise and kisse? , 

They grew as warm as were their wishes : 

When scorning fire, the jolly fellows 

Cried, " Sing old Rose and burn tht bellows.* 

Izaak Walton, in his Angler, makes the Hunter, in the second 
chapter, propose that they shall sing " Old Rose," which is presumed 
to refer to the ballad, " Sing Old Rose, and burn the Bellows/' of which 
much trouble has been taken, in vain, to find a copy. Rose was the son 
of John Rose living in Bridewell, London, and who is said by Stow to 
have invented a lute early in the reign of Queen Elizabeth : he is also 
thought to have been " Rose, the ola viole-maker." Concerts of viols 
were the usual musical entertainments after the practice of singing 
madrigals grew into disuse. 

" Where Eosemary grows, there "Woman reigns." 

This olden belief is thus explained in the British Apollo, 4th ed. vol. 
iii. 1740 : — " Rosemary is held an extraordinary thing to fortify the 
brain, strengthen the nerves, and recover lost speech, which last virtue 
renders it highly valuable among the female sex : and since woman 
governs through the power of her tongue, it is no wonder she takes care 
to cherish that herb, that it may afford her such a sovereign assistance, 
in case of a failure." 

" As sure as God's in Gloucestershire." 

When the Romish faith was universally received in England, Gloucester- 
shire was, more than all the other counties, filled witn convents, nun- 
neries, and such like houses, dedicated to God's service ; who, because 
his influence, it was believed, shone more brightly there than elsewhere, 
was imagined by the common people, more immediately conversant with 
the men of Gloucestershire than any other people. 

"Under the Kose." 

This phrase, implying strict secresy, is thus explained in the British 
Apollo, p. 920:— 

You must know, sir, the Rose was an emblem of old, 

Whose leaves by their closeness taught secrets to hold; 

And 'twas thence it was painted o'er tables so oft 

As a warning, lest when with a frankness men scoft 

At their neighbour, their lord, their tat priest, or their nation 

Some amongst 'em, next day, should betray conversation. 
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Milkmaids in London. 

Milk-street, north of Cheapside, is so called, " as is supposed, of milk 
sold there" (Stoic) ; here was born Sir Thomas More, " the brightest star 
that ever shone in that via lactea" — milky way. 

The milkmaid has almost disappeared from our streets : she was never 
like " the country wench" of Sir Thomas Overbury, all whose care is, 
" she may die in her spring time, to have store of flowers stuck upon 
her winding-sheet." The contrast with the London milkmaid is thus 
portrayed by Gay : — 

On doors the sallow milkmaid chalks her gains ; 

Ah, how unlike the milkmaid of the plains 1— Trivia, b. ii. 

We have lost, too, the milkmaids' May- day festival, such as Pepys saw 
Nell Gwyn enjoying from her lodging door in Drury-lane. 

Alack, 

What's a May-day milking-pail without a garland and a fiddle ? — Col. Martin, 1685. 

In Tempest's Cry a of London is a print of a merry milkmaid, named 
Kate Smith, dancing with a milk-pail, hung round with borrowed silver 
cups and tankards ; flowers and ribbons upon her head. Later, the plate 
and other decorations were piled up, and carried by two chairmen upon 
a wooden horse, the milkmaids dancing before it. Sometimes was sub- 
stituted a cow, with her horns gilt, and her body nearly covered with 
ribbons in bows and rosettes, interspersed with green oaken leaves and 
bunches of flowers. 

" Milk Fair," with its lowing cows and squalling children, is held to 
this day near the Spring Garden entrance to St. James's Park, by privi- 
lege granted to the gate-keepers. In Tom Brown's time, 1700, the 
noisy milk-folks in the park cned, A can of milk, ladies! A can of red 
cow 9 8 milk, sir ! 

Asses' milk is a restorative of our day, and is a fashionable conceit in 
Gay's London, where 

Before proud gates attending asses bray, 

Or arrogate with solemn pace the way ; 

These grave physicians with their milky cheer 

The love-sick maid and dwindling beau repair.*' — Trivia, b. iL 

Laurencekirk Snuff-boxes. 

These beautiful boxes were first manufactured at the village of Lau- 
rencekirk, in Kincardineshire. The original inventor was a cripple, 
who made his own tools ; but, instead of patenting his invention, con- 
fided his secret to a joiner in the same village, who, in a few years, 
amassed considerable property, whilst the inventor died, as he had lived, 
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in the lowest poverty. The great difficulty of the manufacture lies in 
the formation of the hinge, which, in a genuine box, is so delicately 
made as to be hardly visible. Peculiar, or, as they were called, " secret 
tools," were required in its formation ; and thougli they must have been 
improved by time and experience, the mystery attached to their prepara- 
tion is so studiously kept up, that the workmen employed in one shop 
are rigorously debarred from having any communication with those em- 
ployed in another. Early in the present century one Crawford, of 
Cumnock, in Ayrshire, by the aid of a watchmaker who made the tools, 
produced a box similar to a Laurencekirk one; and thus grew rich, 
and greatly enriched his native parish and province ; the trade yielding 
from 7000/. to 8000/. annually — a large product for a manufacture 
consisting almost exclusively of the wage3 of labour. The material is 
mostly plane-wood, which, for one box, costs Id., and paints and varnish 
2a?. ; so that the raw material is less than one-half per cent, on the 
return it yields. Early in the manufacture ordinarily-sized snuff-boxes 
were sold at 21. 12s. 6</., and ladies' work-boxes at 25/. each; but the 
cost has been much reduced. — (John M'Diarmid.) 

The box is cut out of the solid wood, a piece of which, costing 25*., 
has been known to make snuff-boxes to the value of 3000/. The most 
usual decoration consists of the tartan patterns, the lines of which are 
drawn separately by pens fixed in a ruling-machine. A more recent 
style of ornamentation is the " Scoto-Russian," in imitation of the 
enamelled silver snuff-boxes of Russia. 

Wearing the Chain. 

A gold chain, as may be seen in many old pictures, and is still exem- 
plified in the dress of the Lord Mayor, aldermen, and sheriffs of London, 
was anciently a fashionable ornament for persons of rank and dignity. 
Sir Godfrey, in the comedy of The Puritan, is very particular in ascer- 
taining the value and antiquity of his chain : " it was worth above three 
hundred crowns ;" " it had full three thousand links." In the old play 
of Albumazar, a gold chain is mentioned which cost "two hunared 
pounds besides the jewel." Rich merchants, also, who frequently lent 
out money, were commonly distinguished by a chain ; hence we read 
of " an usurer's chain," in Much Ado about Nothing. All rich citizens 
were engaged in traffic ; hence Beiarius says : — 

Did you but know the city's usuries, 
And felt them knowingly. — Cymbeline. 

When the dignity of the fashion had a little worn off, the chain 
became a distinction for the upper servant in a great family, particularlj 
for the steward. Malvolio is, therefore, supposed to have one : — 

Go, sir, rub your chain with crumbs. — Twelfth Night. 
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Thou false and peremptory steward, pray, 
For I will hang thee up in thine own chain. 

Beaumont and Fletcher's Love's Cure, 

When the Venetian ambassador, Sebastian Giustinian, visited England, 
he received from Henry VIII. a gold chain worth about 100/. 

At the period of the death of Sir Thomas Gresham,then a banker in Lom- 
bard-street, a considerable portion of his wealth consisted of gold chains. 
We read also of Sir William Herbert, of Wilton, who lived so mag- 
nificently, that in the year 1553, "he rode into London to his mansion 
at Baynard's Castle, with three hundred horse in his retinue, whereof 
one hundred were gentlemen in plain blue cloth, with chains of gold, 
and badges of wyvern on their sleeves." 

Wearing the Amulet. 

This custom has continued to our time, when amulets consist of a 
black scented composition, made into ornamental forms, mounted with 
metal. Richardson derives the word from the Latin " Ainuletum, from 
amolin, amolitus (from a and moles, a heap or mass), to heave away, to 
drive away, to repel. That which throws, off, expels, repels, wards 
off any evri or mischance : and further, that confers some charms." The 
Latin amuletum is, without doubt, derived from the Arabic hama-il, a 
small Kuran, suspended from the neck as a preservative ; it is also worn 
as a necklace of nowers. 

The amulets of the Persians and Egyptians were small cylinders, orna- 
mented with figures and hieroglyphics ; of the Greeks and Romans, 
gems, corals, &c, placed around the neck, especially of children, against 
envy and the evil-eye, or they were hung on the jambs of doors, so that 
in opening, a bell was rung ; and the Greeks placed the same at the 
entry of tne shop, or forge, just as our shop-door bell. Charms and 
talismans are nearly allied to amulets. 

In the sixteenth century, we read of amulets worn round the neck 
against pestilence, made of arsenic, and warehoused in large quantities : 
one item says, " Ahundrythwight of amletts for the neke, xxxj. iiijrf"— ■ 
(Gage's Hengrave.) 

It is not too much, therefore, to date from plague visitations our 
wearing of amulets ; but many who in the present dav wear coins 
appended to their watch-chains and chatelaines, are, probably, not aware 
that our superstitious Henry III. preserved coins of St. He) lena, among 
other amulets and relics, which coins, Ducange tells us, were a remedy 
against epilepsy. Indeed, all coins marked with a cross were worn as 
phylacteries, suspended from the neck; hence we find that these coins 
are perforated for this purpose. 

Dyeing the Hair. 
Aubrey, in his Natural History of Wiltshire, tells us that the juice of 
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the dwarf-elder, (ebulus,) " turnes baire black ; and being mingled with 
bull's fat, is Dr. Bullets remedie for the gowte." 

" The best way to dye haire browne is to take alkanna in powder, 
mixt with fair water as thick as mustard : lay it on the haire, ana so tye 
it up in a napkin for twelve houres time. This will keep the haire browne 
for one whole yeares time after it. The alhanna does prepare the hair 
and makes it of a darke red or tawny colour. Then they take takout, 
which is like a small gall, and boyle it in oyle till it hath drunk up all 
the oyle ; then pulverize it, and mix it with water and put it on the 
haire. Grind a very little of alkohol, which they use in glazeing of their 
earthen vessels, in a mortar with the takout, and this turnes the haire to 
a perfect black. This receipt I had from my worthy and obligeing friend 
Mr. Wyld Clarke, merchant of London, who was factour many yeares 
at Seta. Cruce, in Barberie, and brought over a quantity of these leaves 
for his own use and his friends. 'Tis pity it is not more known. 'Tis 
leaves of a tree like a barbery leafe. Mr. Clarke hath yet by him (1690) 
above half a peck of the alhanna. 

" Dr. Edw. Brown, M.D., in his Travells, sc. description of Larissa 
and Thessalie, speaks of alhanna. Mr. Wyld Clarke assures me that 
juice of lemons mixt with alhanna strikes a deeper and more durable 
colour either in the hands or nailes." 

The alhanna is a species or variety of the genus Lawsonia known by the Arabic 
name of hinna or henna, and in their medical works, as in that of the Serapion, is 
described under that of alkanna, where, it is interesting to observe, he quotes the 
description by Dioscorides of kupros as applicable to this plant. This kupros, or 
Cyprus, is moreover supposed to be the copher of Scripture. No plant is more 
highly esteemed or more frequently employed than the hinna, and it would appear 
to have been applied to the very same purposes from very remote antiquity. All 
Oriental travellers describe the use of this plant by Asiatic women in dyeing their 
nails and the tips of their fingers, as well as the soles of their feet, of an orange 
hue, with the leaves of the hinna. It is also used by the men for dyeing their 
* beards, the orange colour being afterwards converted to a deep black by the appli- 
cation of indigo. That this plant was similarly wed from very early times is 
highly probable from the allusions to it by poets, as welt as from some of the 
Egyptian mummies appearing as if the nails had been similarly dyed. 



From many passages in the Bible, and from the general character of 
dress, it is apparent that woven fabrics were known in very early times. 
In all probability, weaving was practised before spinning : that is, the 
combination of reeds, strips of leather, and rude fibres, into a material 
for dress, by a process analogous to that of weaving, preceded the practice 
of spinning yarn from a congeries of elementary fiores. 

The Egyptians, from a most remote era, were celebrated for their 
manufacture of linen and other cloths : their fine linen and embroidered 
work, and their yarn and woollen staffs, are frequently mentioned, and 
were eagerly purchased by foreign nations. The looms found depicted 
on the tombs at Thebes are of a very rude description; but, we must 
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remember that this does not militate against the production of fine 
fabrics ; for the Hindu weaver of the present day produces exquisite 
muslins on his rude loom. A specimen of Egyptian mummy-cloth 
has been found of close and firm texture, vet elastic, and the yarn of 
both warp and web remarkably even and well spuD : the weft single, and 
the warp-yarn of two threads doubled together ; and in this and other 
specimens, the number of threads to an inch in the warp uniformly 
exceeds that in the weft, a difference not commonly observable in 
European fabrics. In cloths brought to England by Salt and Belzoni, 
the selvages are well made ; it also appears that striped goods, similar 
to modern ginghams, were often made by the Egyptians, and that indigo 
was used as one of their dyes. Pictures at Thebes, Beni Hassan, and 
Eileithyas represent weavers at their looms: in one instance, the 
loom is horizontal; in another vertical, with the weft driven upwards; 
and the shuttles seem to have been about half a yard in length. The 
weavers were men. 

Weaving was carried on as a distinct trade in the larger towns of 
Greece and Rome: but every considerable private establishment had 
also a loom, at which the females of the family were employed ; the 
weaving being carried on chiefly by female slaves, superintended by the 
mistress and her daughters. In large houses, a particular room was set 
apart for the occupation. Plato mentions one of the most important 
differences between the warp and the weft, viz., that the tlireads of the 
former are strong and firm, in consequence of being more twisted in 
spinning; while those of the latter are comparatively soft and yielding; 
a comparison which is strictly applicable at the present day. The ancient 
Greek loom resembled the modern loom of Iceland ; both having the 
warped threads vertical ; whereas, in our looms, the warp is horizontal. 
The Greeks evidently understood "mounting a loom," that is, arranging 
strings so as to separate the warp thread into groups, between which the 
weft may be introduced. After the weft was thrown, it was driven up 
close, either by a kind of bat, or comb ; both of which appear to be 
combined in the batten or lay of the modern loom. Checks and stripes 
were known to the Greeks and Romans, as well as fancy weaving from 
the two combined ; and Mr. Yates, in Smith's Dictionary > f concludes, 
" as far as we can form a judgment from the language and descriptions 
of ancient authors, the productions of the looms appear to have fallen 
in ancient times very little, if at all, below the beauty and variety of the 
damasks, shawls, and tapestry, of the present age." 

Weavers are considered to have been, from time immemorial, generally 
good singers. Their occupation being sedentary, they have an oppor- 
tunity of practising, and sometimes in parts, while they are at work. 
Warburton adds, that many of the weavers in Queen Elizabeth's days 
were Flemish Calvinists, who fled from the persecution of the Duke of 
Alva, and were therefore particularly riven to singing Psalms. In our 
days, the famous Lancashire and Yorkshire chorus-singers are weavers 
and spinners trained partly in their occupation. > ' 
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Hence the exclamation of Falstaff : — 

I would I were a weaver ! I could sing psalms, and all manner of songs.— 
Henry IV. act ii. sc. 4. 

He [the parson] got this cold with sitting up late, and singing catches with 
cloth-workers. — Ben Jonson's Epicene, act iii. sc. 4. 

Sir Toby Belch talks of a catch which should " draw three souls out 
of one weaver " (Twelfth Night, act ii. sc. 3) ; by which the peculiar power 
of music upon a weaver is strongly intimated. By the soul is meant all 
his souls, viz., vegetative, sensitive, and reasonable, according to the 
scholastic philosophy. 

In an action lor the infringement of a patent tried in 1821, in the 
Court of Common Pleas, the question was, whether the plaintiff's mode 
of weaving was or was not new. A witness stated that so far from there 
being anything new in the plaintiff's manner of doubling the thread, he 
could state with certainty it had been known and practised upwards of 
two thousand years. The Court appeared quite amused at his knowledge 
of the ancient mode of thread-making ; ana the Chief-justice quoting the 
verse- 
When Adam delved and Eve span, 

appeared to expect that the witness would give some information of the 
method of spinning practised by our general mother. The counsel by 
whom the witness was cross-examined, was extremely jocular, and pro- 
fessed himself desirous of learning the manner in which he had acquired 
his very particular knowledge of such high antiquity ; he answered that 
he had examined the cerement of an Egyptian mummy, and found that 
the thread of which it was composed, and of which he produced a speci- 
men, had been spun and twisted exactly in the manner described in the 
plaintiff's patent. 

With respect to spinning, we have evidence, in a manuscript in the 
British Museum, wntten early in the fourteenth century, of the use of 
a spinning-wheel at that date : herein are several representations of a 
woman spinning with a wheel : she stands at her work, and the wheel is 
moved with her right hand, while with her left she twirls the spindle ; 
and in 1530, we find mentioned a spinning-wheel to which women sat, 
and which was worked with the feet. 

The spinning-wheel is an improvement on the simpler process of the 
distaff and the spindle, which implements appear to have teen anciently 
the type and symbol and the insignia of the softer sex in nearly every 
age and country. Homer and Herodotus speak of golden spindles. 
Solomon, from a still older authority, says : " she layeth her hands to 
the spindle, and her hands hold the distaff." — (Proverbs xxxi. 19.) 
The Egyptians, from the representations on the tombs of Beni Hassan, 
appear to have spun their thread without the distaff, but by using a 
spindle in each hand, which proficiency does not appear to have been 
ever attained by the moderns: a male spinner, in the same moment, uses 
doth hands to the spindle. And in a picture on the walls of Pompeii 
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we find two spindles and a calathus, but no distaff : moreover, the whirls 
of the spindle are affixed to the upper part, in the Egyptian manner — a 
very remarkable peculiarity, well deserving the attention of the archaeo- 
logist. Minerva is fabled as the inventress of the distaff and spindle. 
It was the custom to carry before the Roman bride a distaff charged 
with flax, and a spindle likewise furnished ; among the ancient Greeks 
the bride brought to her new home a distaff and spindle, and hung her 
husband's door with woollen yarn. 

A rural law in Italy forbade the women to use their distaffs abroad^ 
or even to carry them openly ; it being considered a bad omen to meet 
them thus employed. A similar superstition once obtained in Trance. 

The Eates are described as spinning the web of destiny : the first held 
the distaff, the second spun the thread*, which the third cut. 

In later times, we find the distaff and the spindle still more conspi- 
cuous as the distinguishing badge of the female sex. Among our Saxon 
ancestors, the "spear half" ana the "spindle half" expressed the male 
and the female line ; and the spear and the spindle are to this day occa- 
sionally found in their graves. 

In the* Liber Albtts of the City of London, 1419, it is ordered by 
Wardmote, that " if any man or woman shall be attainted of being a 
brawler, or scold, let such person be taken unto the thew [a kind of 
pillory], with a distaff dressed with flax (called ' dystaf with towen ') in 
his or her hand, with minstrels, and be set thereon for a certain time, at 
the discretion of the Mayor and Aldermen." 

The distaff and spindle have been found in many ancient tombs, as 
well as hung over them, and sculptured upon them ; »and on an English 
tomb, 1540, we find eleven daughters with their spindles. In the Soke 
of Husbandry of the same date, the growth and preparation ojf flax are 
urged upon the good housewife, who may, therefore, " make shetes, bord- 
clothes, towells, sherts, smocke3, and such other necessaries ; and there- 
fore let the distaffe be always readye for a pastyme, that thou be not 
ydle. And undoubted a woman can not gette her ly vinge honestly with 
spynnynge on the dystaffe, but it stoppeth a gap, and must neaes be 
had." This shows tnat spinning was a needful art, was the occupation 
of female leisure, the employment of the rich and the poor in the inter- 
vals of more important business, and in the long nights of winter. It 
was, in fact, like the crochet and fancy-work of our day, a remedy 
against idleness. — (See Mr. Akerman's paper, ArcJueologia, vol. xxxvii.) 

Among the feats of spinning, the following deserve record. In 1745, 
a woman at East Dereham, in Norfolk, spun a single pound of wool into 
a thread of 84,000 yards in length, wanting only 80 yards of 48 miles, 
which, at the above period, was considered a circumstance of sufficient 
curiosity to merit a place in the proceedings of the Royal Society. 
Since that time, a young lady of Norwich has spun a pound of combed 
wool into a thread of 168,000 yards ; and she actually produced from 
the same weight of cotton a thread of 203,000 yards, equal to upwards 
of 115 miles : — this last thread, if woven, would produce about 20 yards 
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of yard-wide muslin. — (See an interesting paper, in Things not Generally 
Known. Second Series, pp. 1—6.) 

Wonders of a Cotton-mill. 

The most striking -actions of machinery are those which involve not 
only swift irresistible motion, but also transformation of the materials 
on which the moving force is exerted. Take, for example, a Cotton-milL, 
In the basement story revolves an immense steam-engine, unresting and 
nnbasting as a star in its stately, orderly movements. It stretches its 
strong iron arms in every direction throughout the building ; and into 
whatever chamber you enter, as you climb stair after stair, you find its 
million hands in motion, and its fingers, which are as skilful as they are 
nimble, busy at work. They pick cotton and cleanse it, card it, rove it, 
twist it, spin it, dye it, and weave it. They will work any pattern you 
select, and in as many colours as you choose ; and do all with such 
celerity, dexterity, unexhausted energy, and skill, that you begin to see 
what was prefigured in the legend of Sir Michael Scott and his 
" Sabbathless" demons, to whom the most hateful of all things was rest, 
and ropemaking, though it were of sand, more welcome than idleness. 
For my part (says Prof. George Wilson), I gaze with entire wonder and 
admiration on the steam Agathodsemons of a cotton-mill, the embodi- 
ments, all of them, of a very few simple statical and dynamical laws ; 
and jet able, with the speed of race-horses, to transform a raw material, 
originally as cheap as thistle-down, into endless useful and beautiful 
fabrics. Michael Scott, had he lived to see them, would have dismissed 
his demons and broken his wand. 

Doileys. 

The small wine-glass napkin which bears this name was first made by 
" the famous Doily, still fresh in every one's memory, who raised a 
fortune by finding out materials for such stuffs as might at once be cheap 
and genteel." — (Spectator, No. 283.) 

Doiley's warehouse was upon the site of the house, No. 386, Strand, 
now the east corner of Wellington-street. This was originally the site 
of Wimbledon House, built by Sir Edward Cecil, and burnt down 1628. 
Dryden names " Doily petticoats Steele had " a Doily suit" (Guardian, 
No. 102) ; and Gay mentions " a Doily habit." — (Trivia, book i.) Pyne, 
in his Wine and Walnuts, describes " Doily as a very respectable ware- 
houseman, whose family, of the same name, had resided in the great old 
house next to Hodsoll the banker's, from the time of Queen Anne. 
This house, built by Inigo Jones, which makes a prominent feature in 
the old engraved views of the Strand, having a covered up and down 
entrance, which projected to the carriage-way, was pulled aown about 
1782 : on the site of which was erected the house now occupied in the 
same business." In 1838, these premises were taken down, and the 
present house, at the east corner of Wellington-street, erected. 
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Colours. — Blue and Buff. 

The adoption of colours as symbols is of very early date, and the 
Moors of Spain, by materializing them, formed a language. The French 
still preserve them ; e.g.. Blue as an emblem of Fidelity, Yellow of Jea- 
lousy, Ued of Cruelty, White of Innocence, Black of Sadness and 
Mourning. 

Blue was in England the recognised colour of Fidelity three centuries 
ago. The Earl of Surrey, in his Complaint of a Dying Lover 3 says 

In my mind it came, from thence not far away, 

Where Cressid's love, King Priam's son, the worthy Troilns lay. 

By him I made his tomb, in token he was true, 

And as to him belonged well, I covered it with blue. 

Coventry was formerly famous for dyeing a Blue that would neither 
change its colour, nor could it be discharged by washing : therefore, the 
epithets of " Coventry Blue," and " True Blue," were figuratively used 
to signify persons who would not change their party or principles on 
any consideration. — (B,.W. Hack wood; Notes and Queries, 2nd S.,No. 78.) 

"True Blue" is said to have been first used as a political term by the 
Presbyterians of Scotland against the Episcopalian Church, citing 
Numbers xv. 38 : — 

Speak unto the children of Israel and bid them make their fringes in the borders 
of their garments throughout their generations, and that they put upon the 
Iringes of the borders a riband of blue, and it shall be unto you for a fringe, that 
ye may look upon it and remember all the oommandments of the Lord. 

In EudibraSy Butler, speaking of his hero, says 

For he was of that stubborn crew, 
Hight Presbyterian true bine. 

This will carry the btue higher up than the reign of George I. 

In some satirical verses written soon after Bishop Burnet's death 
(1715), in a dialogue between the devil and the bishop, occurs : — 

Devil. But how does Dr. Hoadly ? 
Burnet. Oh, perfectly well, 
A truer blue Whig you have not in hell. 

The expression, a true blue Whig, was, therefore, in common use 
early in the reign of George I. 

Mr. Fox usually wore in the House of Commons a blue frock-coat 
and a buff waistcoat, which colours Wraxall describes as " the distin- 
guishing badge or uniform of Washington and the American insurgents." 
It is, however, very improbable that the English Whigs would have 
adopted the colours of the American patriots ; whereas it is more pro- 
bable that the American patriots should have adopted the colours of 
the English Whigs. 
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Blue has, however, been employed upon much stronger occasions 
than displays of Whig feeling : in the No-Popery riots of 1780, the 
colour worn by Lord George Gordon and his friends was blue ; and the 
firebrand Member appeared in the House of Commons with a blue 
cockade in his hat. When Colonel Herbert threatened to remove the 
offensive badge, Lord George, pretending to yield to the wishes of his 
friends, took down the cockade, and put it into his pocket. We re- 
member, in the unmeaning simplicity of boyhood, to have worn a blue 
cockade when Sir Francis Burdett was committed to the Tower, in the 
year 1810. Next, as to buff. Instead of the Italian word buffalo, which 
is now employed by naturalists, our ancestors used the word buff, from 
the French bufle, to designate the animal. They likewise used buff-skin 
and buff-leather, for the skin and leather of the buffalo. Johnson has 
the following 

Buff, n.«., a sort of leather prepared from the skin of the buffalo ; used for waist- 
belts, pouches, and military accoutrements. 2. The skins of elks and oxen dressed 
In oil, and prepared in the same manner as that of the buffalo. 3. A military 
coat made of thick leather, so that a blow cannot easily pierce it. 

The expression, " to stand buff," for " to stand firm," which occurs in 
Hudibras s epitaph 

And for the good old cause stood buff, 
'Gainst many a bitter kick and cuff, 

alludes to the thick leather jerkin which served as a defence. As the 
leather used for this jerkin was of a tawny hue, the word buff came to 
denote a colour (" buff-coloured ") ; hence it acquired as an adjective the 
sense which it now commonly bears in English, and which is peculiar to 
our language. This acceptation of the word is, however, of no great 
antiquity ; the earliest writer from whence it is cited is Goldsmith. We 
may therefore conclude that the phrase " blue and buff," for the colours 
of the Whig party, does not ascend beyond the middle of the last century. 
—(Sir G. C. Lewis; Notes and Queries, 2nd S., No. 210.) 

Blue and buff were the recognised colours of the Whig party at the 
beginning of the present century, and were for this reason assumed by 
the Edinburgh Review. This distinctive mark is thus alluded to by Lord 
Byron: — 

Ere the next Review 
Soars on its wings of saffron and of blue. 

English Bards and Scotch Reviewer*. 

The colours of the Orange lodges in Ireland have always been orange 
and blue (or purple) ; and the colours had previously been used by Irish 
Protestants as tneir distinctive badge. If we suppose that orange and 
blue (which would easily pass into blue and buff,) were King William's 
colours, this would explain their becoming the badge both of the English 
Whigs and of the Irish Protestants. 

Neither blue nor buff must be set down as emblematic of fidelity 
because they were adopted by the Whigs. We find pleasant evidence of 
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the reverse in Captain Morris's lines— "The Old Whig Poet to his Old 
Buff Waistcoat:"— 

Farewell, thou poor rag of the Mnse ; 

In the bag of the clothesman go lie: 
A sixpence thou'lt fetch from the Jews, 

Which the hard-hearted Christians deny. 
* • * * • 

Poor rag ! thou art welcome no more, 

The days of thy service are past, 
Thy toils and thy glories are o'er. 

And thou and thy master are cast 

Pastry and Cookery Schools. 

It is curious to* find that one of the domestic arts, which is somewhat 
neglected in the households of the present generation, should, in the 
last century, have been considered an accomplishment of such impor- 
tance as to be taught in public schools. It appears that there was then 
resident in London one of the ancient families of the Kidders of Mares- 
field, in Sussex, and a descendant of Richard Kidder, Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, who became a man of some notoriety. This was Edward 
Kidder, a pastrycook, or, as he called himself, "pastry-master/' who 
carried on nis business in Queen-street, Cheapside, and was induced to 
open two schools in the metropolis to teach the art of making pastry, 
one at his own place of business, and the other in Holborn. lie also 
gave instruction to ladies at their private houses. So popular did his 
system of teaching become, that he is said to have instructed nearly 
6000 ladies in this art. He also published a book of Receipts of Pastry 
and Cookery, for the use of his scholars, printed entirely in copper-plate, 
with a portrait of himself, in the full wig and costume of the day, as a 
frontispiece. He died in 1739, at the age of seventy-three. By will he 
gave to his wife, Mary Kidder, a gold watch, a diamond ring, and all the 
other rings and trinkets used by her, and also all the furniture of the 
bedroom in which he lay in the house in Queen-street; and to his 
daughters, Elizabeth and Susan, he bequeathed all his money, Bank 
stock, plate, jewellery, &c. His daughter Elizabeth's will was proved 
in 1758, and her sister Susan's in 1768. Susan, among other bequests, 

fave to her cousin, George Kidder, of Canterbury, pastrycook, 50J., and 
er copper-plates for the receipt-book. 

Posies for Eings. 

1. Joye sans cesse. 2. Loue away, by night and day. 3. To enjoy is 
to obey. 4. Loue for loue. 5. Liue to loue, loue to Hue. 6. All for 
all. 9. Mutuall forbearance. 10. Loue's sweetest proofe. 11. Truth 
trieth troth. 12. Beare and forbeare. 13. Whear tliis i giue, i wish to 
liue. 14. In thee, my choyce, I do rejoyce. 15. Let us loue ike 
turtle doue. 
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Upon few labours has the ingenuity of mankind been so universally 
exercised as upon the culture of a garden, which one of the gravest 
writers in our literature has declared to be " the purest of human plea- 
sures ; the greatest refreshment to the spirits of man." How fondly he 
dwells upon the allurements of the garden: "that flower which above 
all others yields the sweetest smell in the air is the violet. Next to that 
is the musk-rose, then the strawberry-leaves, dying with a most excellent 
cordial smell. Then sweet-briar, then wall-flowers, which are very de- 
lightful to be set under a parlour or lower chamber window. But those 
which perfume the air most delightfully, not passed by as the rest, but 
being trodden upon and crushed are three, tnat is burnet, wild thyme, 
and water-mints. Therefore you are to set whole alleys of them, to have 
the pleasure when you walk or tread." 

Beginning with the Eden of our first parents, we have the old stories 
of the orchard of the Hesperides and the dragon, and the golden fruit 

{now explained to be oranges) — the gardens of Adonis — the Happy 
sles — tne hanging terraces of Babylon— till, with a passing glance at 
those of Alcinous and Laertes, as described by Homer, we arrive at the 
gardens of Epicurus and the Academy of Plato. Roman history brings 
up the rear with the villas of Cicero and Pliny, the fruits of Lucullus, 
the roses of Paestum, and. Caesar's 

Private arbours and new-planted orchards 
On this side Tiber. 

Procopius describes at Grasse, fifty miles from Carthage, the deli- 
cious Paradise, or garden of the Vandal kings, with its sparkling foun- 
tains and shady groves, and such abundance of fruit, that, though the 
Roman army plucked a plentiful supply, the diminution thus occasioned 
could hardly be discerned. In the Middle Ages the word paradise was 
frequently used in its Persian sense of garden. 

Time would fail us to tell of all those royal and noble personages 
whom old Gerarde enumerates in his Herbal as having either "loved to 
live in gardens," or written treatises on the subject. We know that 
Solomon spoke of "plants, from the cedar that is in Lebanon to the 
hyssop that groweth out of the wall:" — though here the material sur- 
passed the workmanship; for in all his wisdom he discoursed not so 
eloquently, nor in all his glory was he so richly arrayed, as " one lily of 
the field." The vegetable drug mithridate long handed down the name 
of the king of Pontus, its discoverer, " better knowne," says Gerarde, 
"by his soveraigne Mithridate, than by his sometime speaking two-and- 
twenty languages." "What should I say," continues the ola herbalist, 
after having called in the authorities of Euax, king of the Arabians, and 
Artemisia, queen of Caria, — " what should I say of those royal per- 
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sonages, Juba, Attalus, Climenus, Achilles, Cyrus, Masynissa, Semi- 
ramis, Dioclesian" — all skilled in "the excellent art of simplingP" 
Fruit-trees, no doubt, were mingled with the flowers ; but in the formal, 
or indeed in any style, this might be made an additional beauty. The 
very order, indeed, of their olive-groves had a protecting deity at Athens ; 
ana with such exactness did they set out the elms which supported their 
vines, that Virgil compares them to the rank-and-file of a Roman legion. 
But the fair-cFustering narcissus and the gold-gleaming crocus were 
reckoned among t he glories of Attica as much as the nightingale, and the 
olive, and the steed ; and the violet was as proud a device of the Ionic 
Athenians as the rose of England or the lily of Prance. The Romans are 
even censured by Horace for allowing their fruitful olive-groves to give 
place to beds of violets and myrtles, and all the wilderness of sweets. The 
first rose of spring,* and the "last rose of summer,"t have been sung in 
Latin as well as English. Ovid's description of the Eloralia will equal any 
account we can produce of our May Day ; nor has Milton himself more 
glowingly painted the flowery mead of Enna than has the author of the 
Fasti. Cicero distinctly enumerates the cultivation of flowers among 
the delights of the country ; and Virgil assures us that, had he given us 
his Georgic on Horticulture, he would not have forgotten the narcissus 
or acanthus, the ivy, the myrtle, or the rose-gardens of Psestum. The 
moral which Burns drew from his " mountain-daisy " had been marked 
before both by Virgil and Catullus ; and, indeed, a glance at the Eclogues, 
the GeorgicSy or the Fasti, will show the same love of flowers in their 
authors which evidently animated Aristophanes, where he describes the 
gentleman of " merry old Athens " as " redolent of honeysuckle and 
holidays ;" and which is so conspicuous in our own Shakspeare as to have 
led to late ingenious surmises that he was born and bred a gardener.} 

The great resemblance of the ancient and modern garden has been 
traced m various instances. Thus the description which the younger 
Pliny gives of his garden, with its straight walks and fantastically-cut 
box-trees, is repugnant to modern principles of taste ; but, a few reigns . 
back, it would have applied to many of the gardens even in this country. 
Horace Walpole, in nis Essay, contrasts this garden with the glorious 
architecture of the same time ; and remarks, that nothing but a parterre 
is wanting to make the description of a garden in the reign of Trajan 
serve for one in the reign of King William. Pope's well-known account 
of the villa and garden of the Duke of Chandos {Moral Essays, Ep. iv.,) 
would stand for that of an ancient Roman ; and he says less than even 
Pliny does of the cultivation of flowers, or any minor ornaments. No 
one would deny the existence of a taste for flower-gardening during the 
Dutch epoch, when the same style as that of King's time prevailed. 
Yet if, by some strange revolutions, we could conceive the greater part 
of our literature to be lost, as has happened to that of Rome, and only a 



• Virg. Georg. iv. 134. f Hor. Od. i. xxviii. 8. 

X We quote this admirable prSds from the Quarterly Review, No. 189. 
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few standard authors to survive, such as Pope and Dryden, future gar- 
deners and botanists could argue, with great plausibility, against our 
ancestors having flower-gardens at all. There is, certainly, no record of 
any great floral epidemic, synchronous with the box-tree era of Roman 
gardening, such as the tulipomania of modern times ; but we must not 
hence conclude that the cultivation of flowers, as a source of amuse- 
ment, wa3 then disregarded. 

Mr. Richardson has well described the architectural garden which 
always accompanied the Elizabethan style of mansion. "We delight in 
its wide and level terraces, decorated with rich stone balustrades, and 
these again with vases and statues, and connected by broad flights of 
stone steps — its clipped evergreen hedges — its embowered alleys — its 
formal yet intricate parterres, full of curious knots of flowers — its lively 
and musical fountains — its steep slopes of velvet turf — its trim bowling- 
green, and the labyrinth and wilderness which form its appropriate 
termination, and connect it with the ruder scenery without." In such 
a garden, the paragon was a curious pattern, and is still retained as 
applied to buildings : there is a Paragon in the New Kent-road. 



Elizabeth, James I., and Charles II. are mentioned as having given their 
personal superintendence to the royal gardens, while a change in the 
style of laying out grounds is very generally attributed to the accession 
or William and Mary. 

Books on husbandry began to appear in England about the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. The first was a translation by Bishop Grosthead, 
in 1500 ; and this was followed, in 1521, by Arnold's Chronicles, in 
which there is a chapter on " the crafte of gjraftynge, and plantynge, 
and alterynge of fruits, as well in colours as in taste." Tusser's One 
Hundred Points of Good Husbandry appeared in 1557. In this he 
gives a list of the fruits and culinary vegetables then known, under 
these heads : " Seedes and herbes for the kychen,*herbes and rootes for 
sallets and sauce, herbes and rootes to boyle or to butter; strewing herbes 
of all sortes ; herbes, branches, and flowers, for windowes, and pots, herbes 
to still in summer ; necessarie herbes to grow in the gardens for physick, 
not reherst before." In the whole he enumerates more than 150 
species, besides a copious catalogue of fruits ; which, with the exception 
of the fig, orange, and pomegranate, introduced a few years afterwards, 
the musk-melon about the end of the sixteenth century, and the pine-apple 
in the beginning of the last century, — include all the species at present 
cultivated in British gardens. The fertility of the soil of England was 
depreciated by some in Tusser's time ; but his contemporary, Dr. Boleyn, 
defends it, saying, we had apples, pears, cherries, plums, and hops of our 
own growth, before the importation of these articles into England by 
the London and Kentish gardeners, only that the cultivation of them 
had been much neglected. • 

At Nonesuch, near Ewell, in Surrey, which was a royal palace, the 
gardener to Henry VIII. introduced various fruits, salads, and pot-herbs, 
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and, it is said, the apricot and the Kentish cherry. Camden describes 
the house as " so surrounded by parks so full of deer, delicious gardens, 
artificial arbours, parterres, and snady walks, that it seems to be the spot 
where Pleasure chose to dwell with Health." And Hentzner minutely 
details its pleasure and artificial gardens and fountains, columns and 
pyramids of marble, &c. According to an account of the Nonesuch 
fruit-garden, taken during the Usurpation, it was surrounded by a wall 
fourteen feet high, and contained 212 fruit-trees. 

Waverley Aboey, about three miles from Earnham, possessed one of 
the finest kitchen gardens in England — the ancient kitchen-garden of the 
monks, as Cobbett calls it. He was employed on the estate when a boy, 
and he describes this garden as the finest situation he ever saw : it lay 
full to the south, and had at the back a high hill covered with trees : 
the wall on the north was from twelve to fourteen feet high. In the 
last century, Sir Robert Rich destroyed this fine garden ; he " tore every- 
thing to atoms," except the remaining wall of the convent itself. Cobbett 
describes " that spot where the earliest birds used to sing, and where 
prodigious quantities of the finest fruits used to be borne, was become 
just as sterile and ill-looking a piece of ground, short of a mere common, 
or neglected field, as I ever set my eyes on — that very spot where I had 
seen bushels of hautboy strawberries, such as I have never seen from 
that day to this." 

I must be excused [continues Cobbett] for breaking out in these complaints. It 
was the spot where I first began to learn to work, or, rather, where I first began to 
eat fine fruit in a garden ; and though I have now seen and observed upon aa 
many fine gardens as any man in England, I have never seen a garden equal to 
that of Waverley. Ten families, large as they might be, including servants, 
(who are no churls in this way), could not have consumed the fruit produced in 
that garden. The peaches, nectarines, apricots, fine plums, never failed ; and if 
the workmen had not lent a hand, a fourth part of the produce never could have 
been got rid of. Sir Robert Rich built another kitchen garden, and did not spare 
expense -, but he stuck the walls up in a field unsheltered by hills and trees ; and, 
though it was thrice the size of the monks' garden, I dare say it has never yielded 
a tenth part of the produce. 

Cobbett likewise describes a perfect garden at Albury: an oblong 
square, with a north wall close under a hill, which is crowned with trees 
that do not shade the garden. There is a flat or terrace in front of the 
wall — a border for fruit-trees, a gravel-walk, and a strip of short grass, 
and a basin of water in the centre. Then another flat — a broad walk, 
over-arched by two rows of yew-trees ; thence the ground slopes gently 
towards a brook. This garden is said to have been laid out by Sir Philip 
Evelyn for some member of the Howard family. Here, though Evelyn 
might have revived, this charming spot was chosen, the garden made, and 
the cloister of yew-trees planted, f>y the monks of the priory of St. 
Austin, founded here in the reign of Richard I. 

Ornamental gardening had never flourished in England. The gardens 
at Theobalds seem to have been the finest in this country of their time, 
before this princely seat was pulled to pieces by the levellers. Evelyn 
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remembered to have seen cypresses cultivated there, probably the first 
which were reared in Britain. Exotic animals, as well as trees, were 
introduced there; and a camel-stable, 63 feet in length, is men- 
tioned in the description of the buildings. Hentzner, in 1598, 
described the garden encompassed with water, large enough to row 
in a boat between the shrubs. Here were " a great variety of trees 
and plants, labyrinths made with a great deal of labour, a jet-tfeau 
with its basin of white marble, and columns and pyramids of wood 
and other materials up and down the garden." The great garden 
Contained several acres, and there was besides, a pleasaunce, and privy and 
laundry garden, principally the work of John Gerarde. There existed to 
our time, though in decay, the moss-walk which formerly made part of 
the gardens of Theobalds — a singular and beautiful scene, where Eliza- 
beth held counsel with Burghley — where James revolved his plans for 

1>reserving the peace of Europe, and Charles played with his children, or 
ent too easy an ear to the counsels of his queen. " About thirty years 
ago [says a writer in the Quarterly Review, 1818], and before the storm 
had made a breach through the old elms by which it was overshaded, 
we remember this singular walk, in its beauty ;" — the only remains of all 
which rendered Theobalds the favourite palace of two succeeding kings. 

Poor as our art of gardening was before the troubles began, it was of 
necessity neglected auring their continuance, and when Evelyn com- 
menced his horticultural pursuits, there were no models for imitation in 
his own country. He writes a chapter to prove that not only was France, 
of all countries, the fittest for gardening, but that the French fashion of 
gardening was, of all others, the most perfect. Sir William Temple had 
heard of the Chinese taste, and thought favourably of it, but hardly 
advised it to be attempted, lest it should fail ; and he decided that among 
us the beauty of planting consisted in " certain proportions, symmetries, 
or uniformities, our walks and our trees ranged so as to answer one 
another, and at exact distances," the style which Pope so happily 
satirizes in one of his Epistles : — 

Grove nods at grove, each alley has a brother, 
And half the platform just reflects the other. 

It seems that the first use to which the principle of the kaleidoscope 
was applied, was that of assisting invention, by producing new com- 
binations of symmetrical forms for parterres and gravel- walks. But, 
however fantastical may be the arrangement of the parterres, and into 
whatever fantastic shapes the hedges and unhappy evergreens may be 
clipped, the flower garden has still its fragrance and its gaiety. 

Some of the most illustrious men in history have, in their retreat 
from an ungrateful world, found solace in gardening. When the 
great Duke of Sully retired to his country-seat, wounded to the heart by 
the baseness of those who had flattered him when Henry IV. was alive, 
he devoted himself to the embellishment of his gardens at Villebon. 
Here he spent much of his time, and passing through a little covered alley, 
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which separated the flower- from the kitchen-garden, ascended by a stone 
staircase into a noble walk of linden-trees, upon a terrace, to the oppo- 
site side. It was then the taste to have several narrow walks, very 
closely shaded with four or five rows, of trees, or palisadoes. Here he 
would sit, enjoying a fine landscape on one side, and on the other, a 
second alley, or terrace, which surrounded a large piece of water, and 
was terminated by a wood of lofty trees. At Rosny, another of Sully's 
estates, he built a noble terrace, which extends along the Seine to a 
great extent : here he laid out the gardens with arbours, grottoes, and 
waterworks, and some of the finest plants in the world; and here 
he constructed an ingenious machine to convey the water to the basins 
and fountains. That fine gardens delighted Sully is evident from his 
own account of his visit to the Duke of Aumale's, at Anet, near Ivry 
(where Henry and Sully fought in the famous battle), for he says 
"Joy animated the countenance of Madame Aumale the moment she 
perceived me : she gave me a most kind and friendly reception, took 
me by the hand, and led me thro' fine galleries and beautiful gardens, 
whicn make Anet a most enchanting place." 

France has been not unworthily termed, from its climate, La terre 
classique de V horticulture. Among its most celebrated professors were 
Champier, who distinguished liimself at the battle of Aignadel, and who 
published at Lyons, in 1533, Campus Elisius Gallice amenitate refer ens; 
Charles Etienne, who, in 1529, produced his Pradium Rusticum, and 
who, with Leibault, published the Maison Rustique* of which more than 
thirty editions have Tbeen printed ; Paulmier de Grenlemesnil, physician 
to Charles IX., and who wrote a treatise De Vino et Pomaceo ; Cousin, 
who wrote De Hortorum laudibus ; Olivier de Serres, warmly patronized 
by " le bon Henri," and by Sully ; Boyceau, intendant of the gardens of 
Louis XIII., who, in 1638, published his Traite du Jardinage; Andre* 
Mollet, who wrote Le Jardin de Plaisir ; Claude Mollet, head gardener 
to Henry IV. and Louis XIII., who, in 1595, planted the gardens of 
Saint Germain-en-Laye, Monceau, and Eontainebleau ; Louis Liger, 
author of several works on agriculture and gardening, one of which, 
Le Jardinier Solitaire, was translated by London and Wise ; Morin, the 
florist mentioned by Evelyn, and whose garden contained 10,000 tulips. 
London styles Le Notre the most celebrated gardener that perhaps ever 
existed ; as attested by his great works at Versailles, Trianon, and St. 
Germain : the gardens of Glagny, Chantilly, St. Cloud, de Meudon, de 
Sceaux, were also his works ; and his creative genius is commemorated 
by Madame de SeVignd, in her letter of August 7th, 1675 : many others 
of this charming writer's letters breathe her love of gardens. Charles 
II., when he added thirty-six acres to St. James's Park, had it planted by 
Le Notre ; and it is believed by Dr. Morison, formerly employed by the 
Duke of Orleans : the original account for " workes and services" is 
signed by Charles himself. The courtly Waller thus commemorates the 
Park, " as lately improved by his Majesty," 1661 :— 
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For future shade, young trees upon the banks 
Of the new stream appear, in tven ranks; 
The voice of Orpheus, or Amphion's hand, 
In better order could not make them stand. 

• • • * 

All that can, living, feed the greedy eye, 
Or dead the palate, here you may descry: 
The choicest things that furnish'd Noah's ark, 
Or Peter's sheet, inhabiting this Park ; 
All with a border of rich fruit-trees crown'd, 
Whose lofty branches hide the lofty mound. 
Such various ways the spacious valleys lead, 
My doubtful Muse knows not what path to tread. 
Yonder the harvest of cold months laid up, 
Gives a fresh coolness to the royal cup : 
There ice, like crystal, firm and never lost, 
Tempers hot July with December's frost. 

Jean de la Quintiney was the first horticulturist of modern times who 
united learning and practical knowledge: he was educated for the 
Church, but having a decided preference for gardening, turned his whole 
attention that way. M. Tambonneau, his patron, first committed his 
gardens to his care ; and soon after he was intrusted with the entire 
direction of those of the Court. When he came to England to visit 
Evelyn, Charles II. offered him a pension to reside here, and super- 
intend the royal gardens; this he declined, and returned, preferring 
to serve his own royal master. He died at Paris in 1701 : Louis XI V. 
always spoke of him with regret, and assured his widow that he was 
" an equal sufferer with herself." Evelyn translated this writer's work 
on Orange Trees, and his Complete Gardener, Quintiney was somewhat 
in adyance of his age upon certain matters, when he says : — " I solemnly 
declare that, after a diligent observation of the moon's changes for 
thirty years together, and an inquiry whether they had any influence in 
gardening, the affirmative of which has been so long established among 
us, I perceive that it was no weightier than old wives' tales." 

Here may be mentioned three ornaments of the Church in France, 
who took especial delight in gardening : Pontchasteau, who wrote on 
the cultivation of fruit-trees, and whose penitence and devotion were 
extremely austere ; Le Maistre, curate of Joinville, who, in 1719, added 
to his Fruitier de la France, an historical treatise on gardens; and 
Jean Paul de Ardenne, superior of the Congregation of tne Oratory of 
Marseilles, and one of the most famous florists of his period. 

Among the other French worthies are — Morel, who assisted in laying 
out Ermenonville ; Latapie, who translated Whately's Observations on 
Modern Gardening ; and Viscount de Girardin, who wrote De la Compo- 
sition des Passages, and who buried Rousseau* in his garden at Ermenon- 

* Rousseau appears to have been one of the penates of gardens. At Nunehaxn, 
In Oxfordshire, is Rousseau's bust, with these lines : — 
Say, is thy honest heart to virtue warmP 
Can genius animate thy feeling breast P 
Approach, behold this venerable form ; 
*Tis Rousseau I let thy bosom speak the rest 
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ville ; he also kept a band of musicians to perambulate these charming 
grounds, performing concerts in the woods, and on the water, and at 
night in a music-room, adjoining the chateau. 

No associations are stronger than those connected with a garden. It 
is the just pride of an emigrant, settled on some distant shore, to have 
a little garden, as like as he can make it to the one he left at home. A 
pot of violets, or mignonette, is one of the highest luxuries to an Anglo- 



can, from feeling, no more dispense with their little moats round their 
houses, than they could, from necessity, with the flat swamps in their 
native land. Sir John Hobhouse discovered an Englishman's residence 
on the shore of the Hellespont by the character of his shrubs and 
flowers. Louis XVIII., on Lis restoration to France, made, in the Park 
of Versailles, the fac-simile of the garden at Hartwell. Napoleon used 
to say that he should know his father's garden in Corsica blindfold, by 
the smell of the earth ; and the hanging gardens of Babylon are said to 
have been raised by the Median queen of Nebuchadnezzar on the flat 
and naked plains of her adopted country, to remind her of the hills and 
woods of her childhood. — {Quarterly Review, No. 139.) 

The gardens of Tzarsco-celo, and of Peterhoff, were severally the 
summer resorts of Catherine I. and Elizabeth of Russia, where the one 
amused herself with building a Chinese village, and the other by cooking 
her own dinner in the summer-house of Monplaisir. There are more 
thrilling associations connected with the Jardin Anglais of the Trianon 
at Versailles, where some rose-trees yet grow which were planted by 
Marie Antoinette ; nor will an Englishman easily forget the grounds of 
Claremont, which yet cherish the memory and the taste of that truly 
British princess who delighted to superintend even the arrangement of 
the flowers in the cottage-garden. 

Early Gardeners and Writers on Gardening. 

Tradescant came over to England late in Elizabeth's reign : he lived 
in South Lambeth-road, where he had a garden well stored with rare, 
and curious plants collected in his travels : his garden existed in 1749, 
and is described in the Philosophical Transactions, vol. xlvi. Tradescant 
was not a native of Holland, as was long supposed, but he was born in 
Worcestershire, and with his son and grandson, is buried in the church- 
yard of St. Mary, Lambeth, beneath an altar-tomb, which was restored 
by subscription in 1853 ; the sides are sculptured with a crocodile and 
shells, Egyptian buildings, ruins of Greece, and trees at each angle : one 
side bears the following lines : — 



Know, stranger, ere thou pass, beneath this stone 

Lie John Tradescant, Grandsire, Father, and Son. 

The last died in his Spring ; the other two 

Lived till they had travelled Art and Nature through. 

As by their choice collections may appear, 

Of what is rare in land, in aea, in air 
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Whilst they (as Homer's Jliad in a nut), 
A world of wonders in one closet shut. 
Those famous Antiquarians, that had been 
Both gardeners to the rose and lily queen, 
Transplanted now themselves, sleep here ; and when 
Angels shall with their trumpets waken men, 
And fire shall purge the world, these bones shall rise, 
And change this garden for a Paradise. 

The elder Tradescant formed at Lambeth a collection of natural 
history, coins, and medals, and other " uncommon rarities," which formed 
the nucleus of the Ashmolean Museum, now removed to the new Uni- 
versity Museum, at Oxford : there are, in the collection, ten portraits 
of the Tradescant family; including one of Tradescanb's son, in his 
garden, with a spade in his hand. 

In the Catalogue of their Garden, by the second Tradescant, are Hollyhock*, 
Southernwood, Wormwood, the classical Acanthus, Prince's Feathers; "that great 
Flouramour, or purple floure gentle;" Anemones of all sorts, Dogsbane ; the 
"Arbor Judge, or Judas Tree, with red flowres;" the Birthworts of the south; 
numerous North American plants; meadow Saffron from Constantinople; that 
44 Frapraria Novae Anglise nondam descripta," the mother of our Keen's Seedlings, 
and Scarlet and British Queen Strawberries ; the " Hippomarathrum," or Rhubarb 
Of the Monks; Marvels of Peru; "Paralysis fatua, foolish Cowslip, or Jackan- 
apes on horseback," probably, the green monster of the common Oxlip ; Pappas, 
or Virginian Potatoes; "Populus alba Virginiana Tradescanti," apparently one of 
our Tacamahacs ; Musk Roses, Double Yellow Roses, and " Muscovie Roses ;" Fox 
Grapes, from Virginia ; White and Red Burlett Grapes ; Currant Grape, Muscadells, 
M Frontinack or Musked Grape," white and red; and other rarities, filling more 
than 100 pages. 

One of the fathers of English Gardeners was old Gerarde, who says, 
"to the courteous and well- willing reader," — "Talke of perfect happi- 
ness or pleasure, and what place was so fit for that as the garden-place 
wherein Adam was set to be the herbalist ? Whither did the poets hunt 
for their sincere delights but into the gardens of Alcinous, of Adonis, 
and the orchards of the HesperidesP "Where did they dream that 
heaven should be but in the pleasant garden of Elysium ? Whither doe 
all men walke for their honest recreation but thither where the earth 
hath mo3t beneficially painted her face with flourishing colours ? And 
what season of the yeare more longed for than the spring, whose gentle 
breath enticeth forth the kindly sweets, and makes them yield their 
fragrant smells P" Gerarde was an apothecary, and, before the year 
1597, had a large physic-garden near nis house in Holborn, where he 
raised 1000 plants and trees ; a proof " that our ground could produce 
other fruits tesides hips and haws, acorns, and pignuts." Gerarde had 
another physic-garden, in Old-street : his earliest publication was the 
Catalogue (in Latin) of his own garden in Holborn, printed in 1596, 4to ; 
reprinted in 4to, 1 599. The first edition was dedicated to Lord Burghley, 
whose garden Gerarde had superintended for twenty years : the second 
edition was dedicated to Sir Walter Raleigh. A copy of the first edition 
(of extreme rarity) is in the British Museum; and it proved of great 
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use to Mr. Aiton in preparing his Hortus Kewensis, by enabling him to 
ascertain the time when many old plants were first cultivated. Gerarde 
dated the first edition of his Herbal from Holborn. Wood calls him 
" the best herbalist of his time." Among the Lansdowne MSS. in the 
British Museum, is. a letter of Gerarde's own drawing-up, for Lord 
Burghley to recommend to the University of Cambridge the establish- 
ment of a physic-garden there, to encourage " the facultie of simpling." 

Several London localities of Gerarde's simpling may be gathered from 
his Herbal. Thus, he says: "Of water violets I have not found 
any such plenty in any one place as in the water ditches adjoining to 
Saint George his fielde, near London." He describes Mile End, White- 
chapel, as " the common near London where penny-royal grows in great 
abundance." " The small wild buglosse grows upon the drie ditch Dank 
about Pickadilla and he found " white saxifrage, burr-reedes, &c," in 
the ditch, right against the place of execution, St. Thomas-a- Waterings, 
now the Old Kent-road. 

Aubrey remarks that the pleasure and use of gardens were unknown 
to our great-grandfathers. " They were contented with pot-herbs, and 
did mind chiefly their stables. Tne chronicle tells us that in the reign 
of King Henry the Eighth pear-mains were so great a rarity that a 
baskett full of them was a present to the great Cardinali Wolsey." In 
his (Aubrey's) time, however, gardening was already much improved, and 
had become common. He adds : — " I doe believe I may modestly 
affirme that there is now, 1691, ten, times as much gardening about 
London as there was Anno 1660 ; and wee have been, since that time, 
much improved in foreign plants, especially since about 1683, there have 
been exotick plants brought into England no less than seven thousand." 

A century and a half ago, almost every garden production was 
obtained from Holland. The royal fruiterers and greengrocers sent 
thither for fruits and pot-herbs ; and the seedsmen received all their 
seeds from that quarter. The Brompton-park nurseries procured most 
of their fruit-trees, and most of the princes in Europe their gardeners, 
from Holland, whither pupils were sent to study the art. Rose, Cooke, 
Miller, Hilt, Speeehley, &c, spent some time there : its climate is the 
best in the world for bulbous roots; the country in general is not 
favourable for the ripening of fruits, yet in the warmer parts the apple 
and the pear are brought to high perfection. 

Rose was head gardener to Lord Essex, at Essex House, in the 
Strand ; he sent him to study the celebrated beauties of Versailles, and 
on his return, he laid out the gardens as we see them in the bird's-eye 
views of Essex House, of which, by the way, the water-gate remains at 
the end of Essex-street. Rose had spent some time in Holland, then 
the best school of horticulture, and had also studied under Quintiney at 
Paris. He afterwards became gardener to Charles II., and introduced 
" such famous dwarf fruit-trees " at Hampton Court and Marlborough 
Gardens, that London, his apprentice, in the translation of the lletired 
Gardener, published in 1667, challenges all Europe to exhibit the like; 
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and it is in allusion to the last two gardens, that Waller describes the 
Mall of St. James's Park as, — 

All with a border of rich fruit-trees crown'd. 
Rose was the author of The English Vineyard vindicated, and the Way 
of making Wine in Fra./ce, first printed with Evelyn's French Gardener. 
We are familiar with Rose's portrait through a print engraved from the 
curious aud characteristic picture, to which Horace Walpole thus refers, 
in the following postscript to a letter to the Rev. William Cole, 
March 6th, 1780:— 

F.S. Mr. Pennicott has just shomi me a moat carious and delightful picture. It 
in Bom, the royal gardener, presenting the first pine-apple raised in England to 
Charles II. They are in a garden, with a view of a good private house, such as 
there are several at Sunbury, and about London. It is by far the best likeness 
of the king I ever saw ; the countenance cheerful, good-humoured, and very sensible. 
He is in brown, lined with orange, and many black ribbons, a large flapped hat, 
dark wig, not tied up, nor yet bu*hy, a point cravat, no waistcoat, a taaselled 
handkerchief, hanging from a low pocket. The whole is of the smaller landscape 
size, and extremely well coloured, with perfect harmony. It was a legacy from 
London, grandson of him who was partner with Wise. [This picture was pre- 
sented by Mr. Pennicott to Walpole, and sold at the Strawberry Hill sale for 
221. U. It is now in the posse-sion of Lord Taunton.] 

William, Lord Russell, Switzer tells us, " made Stratton, about seven 
miles from Winchester, his seat, aud his gardens there, some of the 
best that were made in those early days, such, indeed, as have mocked 
some that have been done since; and the gardens at Southampton 
House, in Bloom sbury-square, were also of his making." 

Switzer paints his own devotional attachment to gardening in 
strong colours. He. says: — "Next to the more immediate duties of 
religion, 'tis in the innocency of these employs, thus doing, thus plant- 
ing, dressing, and busying themselves, that all wise and intelligent per- 
sons would be found when Death, the King of Terrors, shall close their 
eyes, and they themselves be obliged to bid ah eternal farewell to these 
aud all other sublunary pleasures and he who was thus fond of breath- 
ing the sweet and fragrant air of gardens, expresses his own wish in 
these lines of Cowley : — 

Sweet shades, adieu ! here let my dust remain, 
Covered witli flowers, aud free from noise and pain. 
Let evergreens the turfy tomb adorn, 
And roseate dews (the glory of the morn) 
My carpet deck ; then let my soul possess 
The happier scenes of an eternal bli&s. 

Of Thomas Fairchild's garden and vineyard, at Hoxton, and the Bo- 
tanical Sermon for which he left funds, we have already spoken. (See 
page 80.) George Ricketts, also of Hoxton, was "the best and 
most faithful florist" about Loudon, in 16C8. Worlidge speaks of his 
"greatest variety of the choicest apples, pears, cherries, plums, apricots, 
peaches, malacolones, nectorines, figgs, vines, currans, gooseberries, ras- 
. berries, mulberries, medlars, walnuts, nuts, filberts, chesuuts, &c., thai 
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any man hath, and can give the best account of their natures and excel- 
lencies." " And hath also the richest and most complete collection of 
all the great variety of flower-bearing trees and shrubs in this kingdom. 
That there is not a day in the year but the trees, as well as the most 
humble plants, do there yield ornaments for Flora; with all sorts of 
curious and pleasant winter screens, that seemed to perpetuate the spring 
and summer, from the most numble myrtle, to the very true cedar of 
Libanus. Not without infinite variety of tulips, Auriculaes, anemones, 
gilly-flowers, and all other sorts of pleasant and delicate flowers, that 
he may be truly said to be the master-florist of England ; and is ready 
to furnish any ingenious person with any of his choicest plants." 

Thomas Whateiy, whose Observations on Modern Gardening are pro- 
nounced by Ensor inimitable, and are praised by Alison, in his work on 
Taste, was proprietor of Nonesuch rark, in Surrey, whose gardens, 
already referred to at pp. 236 and 237, were his study. 

Gervase Markhain was a good soldier, as well as a good scholar ; he 
published many books on husbandry, on fowling, on angling, on agricul- 
ture, and gardening. In his English Husbandman, 4to, 1635, he says :— 
" A garden is so profitable, necessary, and such an ornament and grace 
to every house and housekeeper, ttiat the dwelling-place is lame and 
maimed if it want that goodly limbe and beauty." 

Philip Miller was emphatically styled, by foreigners, Hortulanorum 
Princeps. A new era of gardening may be dated from the publication 
of his Dictionary, and especially from the edition in which the Linnean 
System was adopted. Miller improved the culture of the vine and the 
fig ; and the Italian brocoli, and the pine-apple, were first made known 
through his work. He was nearly fitly years gardener to the Apothe- 
caries' Company's garden at Chelsea : he resigned in 1770, at the age of 
eighty, and dying next year, was buried in St. Luke's old church, 
Chelsea; in the churchyard is a pyramidal monument to his memory 
erected by the Linneean and Horticultural Societies. 

The Itev. John Laurence published The Clergyman's Recreation, 
showing the pleasure and profit of the art of gardening : and a poem called 
Paradise Regained, or the Art of Gardening, in wnich he paints the 
extreme beauty of our fruit-trees, when clothed with their diflerent- 
coloured blossoms ; he took great pleasure in presenting a rich dessert of 
fruit to his friends, and advocated gardening as a recreation peculiarly 
suited for clergymen. 

Chelsea was formerly a place of courtly resort : many of the nobility 
as well as scholars, philosophers, and statesmen, resided here ; and the 
mansions had fine old gardens, of which scarcely a trace remains ; but 
we have the Dutch-like river terrace (Cheyne-walk), fronted by lofty 
trees. One of the earliest celebrities of Chelsea was the mansion of Sir 
Thomas More, with grounds extending to the Thames. Here More was 
visited by Henry VIII., who, " after dinner, in a fair garden of his, 
walked with him by the space of an hour, holding his arm about 
his neck;" and used to ascend with him to the house-top, to observe 
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the stars and discourse of astronomy. Here, also, Erasmu 
More; and Holbein worked for three years, painting portrai 
Chancellor and his family. The house subsequently fell intc 
session of Digby, Earl of Bristol, and when Evelyn visited 
1678-9, there was in the garden a rare collection of orange-tre 
clock-house at the north end of Mill man-row, long famous for 
of figs, mulberries, flowers, distilled waters, and gingerbn 
originally the lodge to the gate of the stable-yard of More 1 
Nearly a century and a half since Sir Robert Walpolc had a h 
garden at Chelsea, " next the College :" he considerably enla 
gardens by a purchase of some adjoining land, and Yanorugh 
octagon summer-house at the head of the terrace, and a larg 
house, for a fine collection of exotics. 

According to Aubrey, Sir John Danvers, of Chelsea, "first t 
the way of Italian gardens. He had well travelled France and I 
made good observations : he had a very fine fancy, which la; 
for gardens and architecture." Sir John lived in a mansion at" 
which was taken down about the year 1696, when Danvers-sti 
built upon the site : Aubrey has minutely described its gardens. 

Chelsea Hospital retains its terraces, little canals, and shady lir 
and gigantic plane-trees, a stately specimen of the Dutch style 
liam III. " The Old Men's Gardens," to the south-east of the 
afforded each pensioner society and employment, and were a p 
the site of Uanelagh Gardens; but thej have been swept away. 

The Botanic Gardens, or " The Physic Garden" of the Apotl 
Company, upon the Thames bank, at Chelsea, is maintained for 
of the medical students of London. The ground was first laic 
1673. Evelyn, in 1685, calls it the " Apothecaries' Garden of S 

where there is a collection of innumerable rarities of that sort par 
besides many rare annuals, the tree bearing Jesuits' Bark, which had dc 
wonders in quartan agues. What was very ingenious was the subterrane 
conveyed by a stove under the conservatory, all vaulted with brick, so at 
ke*i>er] has the doores and windows open in the hardest frosts, seclud 
the snow. 

On Sir Hans Sloane purchasing the manor of Chelsea, in 1 
granted the freehold of the garden to the Apothecaries* Comp 
condition that the Professor who gave lectures to the medical s 
should deliver annually to the Royal Society fifty new plants, we 
and specifically described, and of the growth of the garden, 
number should amount to 2000. This condition was complied w 
a list of the new plants published yearly in the Philosophical J 
Hons, for about fifty years, when 2566 plants having been presen 
custom was discontinued. The garden is about three acres in 
it contains a marble statue of Sir Hans Sloane, by Rysbrack, se 
1733. Two noble cedars were planted in 1 683, then about thr 
high : in 1766, they measured more than twelve feet in circumfer 
two feet from the ground, and their branches extended forty 
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diameter. One of these cedars is said to have been brought from 
Lebanon for Sir Hans Sloane. 

On the north side of the garden is a large greenhouse, and over it a 
library, containing a collection of botanical works, and specimens of 
seeds and dried plants. The Apothecaries' Company give annually a gold 
and silver medal to the best informed students in botany who have at- 
tended this garden ; and they still observe an old custom of summer 
herbarizing, or simpling excursions to the country, when the members 
are accompanied by apprentices or pupils. 

London and Wise were the great gardeners of this period, and pro- 
prietors, in 1694, of the Brompton-park nurseries, which Evelyn describes 
as a large and noble assembly of trees, evergreens, and shrubs, for 
planting the boscage, wilderness, or grove, with elms, limes, platanes, 
Constantinople chestnuts, and black cherry-trees; its "potagere, 
meloniere, culinierie" garden; seeds, bulbs, roots, and slips, for the 
flower-garden; occupying about fifty-six acres. In 1705, its plants, at 
a penny each, were valued at 40,000Z. ; and it had a wall, half a mile 
long, covered with vines. Evelyn, in 1694, took " Mr. Waller to see 
Brompton Park, where he was in admiration at the store of rare plants, 
and the method he found in that noble nursery, and how well it was 
cultivated." London and Wise were gardeners to William III.; and 
they are praised by Addison, in his refined manner, in the Spectator, for 
their laying out of Kensington Gardens. Wise also superintended the 
laying out of Hampton Court Gardens. The " Brompton Stock" is a 
celebrity of the garden district, which once extended to Chelsea. 

To a long list of Writers on Gardening should be added the name of John Claudius 
Loudon, F.L.S., who died in 1843. He first showed his taste for Gardening in the 
little garden which his father had given him when a child. One of his earliest 
efforts was in recommending the lighter trees, as the Oriental plane, the sycamore, 
the almond, and other*, which are nowgeneral'y cultivated, and add greatly to the 
beauty of the London squares. As a practical farmer and l»n I scape-gardener, his 
Encyclopaedias of Agriculture and Gardening, Cottage, Farmland Villa Architecture, 
and his Arboretum et Fruticetum Britannicum, evince an extent and variety of 
knowledge upon the Be vera I subjects as astonishing as it is accurate, and accu- 
mulated at the cost of the author's valuable life : he continued working till the day 
of his death, and " died standing on his feet" His Encyclopaedia of Gardening, and 
his Gardiner's Magazine, present the largest amount that we possess of the history 
of ancient and modern Gardening; and in his several Tours he has described all 
the most celebrated gardens of his time, from his own personal visitation : indeed, 
so much energy, truthfulness, and integrity of purpose are rarely found combined, 
as in the life and labours of Mr. Loudon. 

Lord Bacon, John Evelyn, and Sir William Temple. 

We have already spoken of Bacon's attachment to gardens and to 
rural affairs, which one almost fancies, is shown even in the speech which 
he made before the nobility, when first taking his seat in the High Court 
of Chancery, he hoped " that the same brambles that grow about justice, 
might be rooted out;" adding that " fresh justice was the sweetest." 
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At Gorhambury you see the old fish-ponds which were Bacon's favourite 
haunt ; though the summer-house which he built in the orchard, (answer^ 
ing to the diaeta or summer-room of the younger Pliny, at his beloved 
Laurent him), has Ions: disappeared, and the mansion itself has shared 
the same fate. His Essay " Of Gardens," written in 1625, gives us 
" particulars for the climate of London," where he loved to practise the 
tasteful art. Gray's Inn Gardens were laid out under his direction.* 

'* In the 40 Eliz., at a pension of the bench, 'the summe of 71 15*. Ad. laid out 
for planting elm trees ' in these gardens, was allowed to Mr. Bacon (afterwards 
Lord Verulam and Lord Chancellor). On the 14th November, in the following 
year, there was an order made for a supply of more young elms ; and it was ordered 
'that a new rayle and quickset hedges' should be get upon the upper long walk, at 
the discretion of Mr. Bacon and Mr. Wilbraliam ; the cost of which, as appeared 
by Bacon's account, allowed 20th April, 42 EMz„ was 60/. 6s. Sd. Mr. Bacon erected 
a summer-house on a small mount on the terrace, in which, if we may be allowed 
the conjecture, it is probable he frequently mused upon the subjects of those great 
works which have rendered his name immortal." — farce's Inns of Court. 

To this day here is a Catalpa tree, raised from one planted by Lord 
Bacon, slips of which are much coveted. The walks were in high fashion 
in Charles II.'s time ; and we read of Pepys and his wife, after church, 
walking "to Gray's Inne, to observe fashions of the ladies, because of 
my wife's making some clothes." 

At York House, in the Strand, where Bacon was born, and where he 
yielded his last breath, he had extensive gardens, which reached to the 
Thames. Here he built an aviary, which cost him 300/. ; Aubrey relates : — 

His Lordship [Bacon] being in Yorke House garden looking on fisher.*, as they 
were throwing their nett, asked them what they would take for their draught ; 



* Bacon is traditionally said to have lived in the large house facing Gray's Inn 
garden-gates, where Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke, frequently sent him home- 
brewed beer from his house in Holborn. Basil Montagu, however, fixes Bacon's abode 
on the site of No. l, Gray's Inn-square, first floor; the house was burnt February 
17th, 1679, with sixty other chambers {Historian's Guide, 3rd edit. 1688), which 
demolishes Lord Campbell's speculative statement, that Bacon's chambers " remain 
in the same state as when he occupied them, and are still visited by those who 
worship his memory." — (Lives of the Lord Chancellors, vol. ii. p. 274.) Mr. Montagu, 
who died in 1852, possessed a glass and silver-handled fork, with a shifting silver 
spoon-bowl, which oDce belonged to Lord Bacon, whose crest, a boar, modelled in 
go d, surmounts the fork-handle. 

Lord Bacon is well known to have taken great delight in agriculture, as well 
as horticulture; and Mr. Tull, in his famous work on Horse-hoeing Husbandry, 
relates, that his lordship, who had made a vast collection of books on these subjects, 
had them one day all collected together, omitting not one ; had the pile carried 
into the court-yard, and there set on fire; saying, 4i I read these books, I find no 
principles; they can, therefore, be of no use to any man ; he must get principles for 
himself, or he must go on till the elements have instructed him ; and, in either 
ease, he can stand in no need of books like these." Mr. Tull very justly com- 
plained that those who condemned his scheme (and it is curious that Voltaire was 
one of these), and asserted that they bad tried it, and found it to fail, always 
omitted some one thing, which omission rendered the other operations abortive. 
Tull says, "Their great error is the misuse of the word it: they say they havo 
tried Us they have tried something to be sure ; but they have not tried my scheme." 
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they answered, fo much : his LoP would offer them no more but so much. Thry 
drew up their nett, and it were only 2 or 3 little fishes ; his LoP then told them, it 
had been better for them to have taken his offer. They replied, they hop jd to 
have a better draught ; " But," said his LoP, " hope is a good breakfast, but an ill 
supper.** — Aubrey 's Lives, ii. 424. 

Peacham foretold, in 166], that York House garden would be re- 
nowned " so long as John de Bologna's Cain and Abel stand there, a 
piece of wondrous art and workmanship but, 27th Nov. 1665, Evelyn 
records : — " I went to see York House and gardens, belonging to the 
former greate Buckingham, but now much ruined thro* neglect." 
In 1672, the grounds and gardens were converted into streets ana tene- 
ments : the Water-gate, on the margin of the Thames, at the bottom of 
Buckingham-street, remains to show the stately scale on which the entire 
mansion was designed to have been erected. This gate has been ascribed 
to Inigo Jones, but there is evidence in the Soane Museum to prove that 
it was designed by Nicholas Stone : it is approached by an inclosed 
terrace- walk, planted with lime-trees, the entrance gate to which wa3, 
for some years, kept by Hugh Hewson, a hair-dresser in St. Martin's 
parish, and the original of Hugh Strap, in Smollett's Roderick Random: 
Hewson died in 1809, aged 85. 

John Evelyn ranks foremost of the writers on English gardening, his 
experience being gathered from observation in travel, and practice at 
home. Evelyn describes the garden of the Tuileries as rarely contrived 
forprivacy, shade, or company. It had then some curiosities so much 
in French taste that it is wQnderful they should not have been pre- 
served ; besides a labyriuth of cypress, and an artificial echo redoubling 
the words distinctly, and ne . er, he says, without some fair nymph singing 
to it. " Standing at one of the focuses, which is under a tree, or little 
cabinet of hedges, the voice seems to descend from the clouds; at 
another, as if it was underground." He tells us, too, that the Archbishop 
of Paris, in his garden at St. Cloud, had a Mount Parnassus, and a grotto 
or " shell-house" on the top of the hill, with a fair cupola, the walls 
painted with the Muses, many statues placed about it, and within, 
"divers water-works and contrivances to wet the spectators."* The 
Luxembourg gardens Evelyn speaks of as a paradise, and says that he 
had taken extraordinary delight in its sweet retirements : the Duke of 
Orleans at that time inhabited the palace, and kept tortoises in great 
numbers. Evelyn embarked at Canes for Genoa, and in doubling the 
point of Savona, enjoyed a foretaste of Italy in the land-breeze, which 
carried with it "the perfumes of orange, citron, and jasmine flowers for 
divers leagues seaward." The aviary in the gardens of Prince Doria's 
palace pleased him much: trees of more than two feet in diameter were 
growing in this prodigious cage, " besides cypress, myrtles, lentils, and 
other rare shrubs, which serve to nestle and perch all sorts of birds, 
who have air and place enough under their airy canopy, supported with 

* By this we are reminded of the copper-tube willow-tree at Chats worth, to 
which we shall presently refer. 
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huge ironwork, stupendous for its fabric and its charge." At Padua, 
he Dought for winter provision three thousand weight of grapes, and 
pressed his own wine, which proved excellent. 

It is now time to speak of Evelyn's taste for gardening at home. The 
estate at Sayes Court, Deptford, when it became his property, was 
wholly unadorned. Here, from a field of one hundred acres in pasture, 
he formed a garden, which was an exemplar of his book on Forest Trees 
(Sylva), with a hedge of holly, 400 feet long, 9 feet high, and 5 feet 
thick. He began immediately to set out an oval garden, which was 
" the beginning of all the succeeding gardens, walks, groves, enclosures, 
and plantations there ;" and he planted an orchard, " new moon, wind 
west." Evelyn now planned a royal garden to comprehend "knots, 
trayle-work, parterres, compartments, borders, banks, and embossments, 
labyrinths, dedals, cabinets, cradles, close-walks, galleries, pavilions, 
porticoes, lanterns, and other relievos of topiary and hortular archi- 
tecture; fountains, cascades, piscines, rocks, grotts, cryptae, mounts, 
precipices, and ventiducts; gazon-theatres, artificial echoes, automate 
and hydraulic music." 

But if Evelyn was misled in ornamental gardening by the taste of his 
age, there was nothing to mislead him in that useful branch of the art 
which supplies the table with its purest luxuries, and which in hi3 time 
received considerable improvement. Here we may mention that in 1664, 
Evelyn published the first Gardeners' Almanack, containing directions 
for the employment of each month. This was dedicated to Cowley, and 
drew from him, in acknowledgment, one of his best pieces, entitled 
The Garden; in the prefix to which he says :— "I never had any other 
desire so strong, and so like to covetousness, as that one which T have 
had always, that I might be master at last of a small house and large 
garden, with very moderate conveniences joined to them, and there 
dedicate the remainder of my life only to the culture of them, and the 
study of nature."* 

Some curious facts in the history of horticulture are to be found in 
Evelyn's Ace t aria. It was scarcely an hundred years, he tells us, since 
cabbages were introduced from Holland into this country, one of the Sir 
Anthony Ashleys, of Wiburgh St. Giles, in Dorsetshire, being the first 
person who planted them in England. It had not been very long since 
artichokes were cultivated in Italy, after which they were for some time 
so rare in England as to be sold for crowns a-piece. We have not learnt 
from the French to eat this noble thistle, as Evelyn calls it, as a salad ; 
nor from the Italians to stew it till its tough leaves become edible. The 
cucumber, within his memory, had been accounted "little better than 
poison ;" the melon was hardly known till Sir George Gardiner, coming 
from Spain, brought it into estimation ; when its ordinary price was five 

* Dr. Hammond used to speak of a certain man who. when he was upon his 
<Jeath-bed, enjoined his son to upend his time in composing verses and cultivating 
a garden, especially recommending the latter a* a wholesome and delightful occu- 
pation for spare time. 
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or six shillings. Much has been added to the catalogue of esculents 
since Evelyn s time ; but some things, on the other hand, have fallen 
into disuse. The bud of the sunflower, before it expands, was then 
dressed like an artichoke, and eaten as a dainty ; the root of the minor 
pimpinella, or small burnet saxifrage, dried and pulverized, was pre- 
ferred by some persons to any kind of pepper ; and the pounded seeds 
of the nasturtium were {nought prelerable to mustard. Evelyn 
praises the milky or dappled thistle, either as a salad, or boiled, or 
oaked in pies, like the artichoke ; it was then sold in our herb markets ; 
but, probably, from a supposed virtue, in consequence of its name, 
Carduus Maria, or Our Lady's milky thistle, which made it be esteemed 
a proper diet for nurses. The burr, also, he calls delicate and wholesome 
when young. The youn* leaves of the ash were a favourite pickle ; 
but, of all his dainties, that which a reader of the present age would be 
least willing to partake, would be " the small young acorns which we 
find in the stock-dove's craws," and which are " a delicious fare, as well 
as those incomparable salads of young herbs taken out of the maws of 
partridges, at a certain season of the year, which gives them a prepa- 
ration far exceeding all the art of cookery." 

When Evelyn left Sayes Court to pass the remainder of his days at 
Wotton, he let the former estate, first to Admiral Benbow, and next to 
the Czar Peter the Great, to be near the King's Dockyard (through the 
wall of which a doorway was broken), that he might learn shipbuilding ; 
but the damage which he and his retinue did to the house itself and the 
gardens at Saves Court, during a residence of only three weeks, was esti- 
mated at 1502. The gardens, indeed, were ruined : it is said that one of 
Peter's favourite recreations was to demolish the hedges by ridingthrough 
them in a wheelbarrow, which provoked Evelyn to say, " Thanks to tne 
Czar for spoiling my garden." Alas! for the glory of the glittering hollies 
and long avenues of Sayes Court. Time, that great innovator, has de- 
molished them all; and Evelyn's favourite haunts and enchanting 
grounds have been transformed into cabbage-gardens : a portion of the 
Victualling-yard occupies the place of Evelyn's shady walks and trim 
hedges ; and on the site of the ancient mansion stands the parish work- 
house of Deptford Strond. 

Wotton House was first erected in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
and has been enlarged by various members of the Evelyn family. The 
mansion is situated in a valley, a short distance south-west of Dorking, 
though really upon part of Leith Hill. The park is watered by a 
winding stream, and is backed by a magnificent range of beech woods ; 
the goodly oaks were cut down by John Evelyn's grandfather, and birch 
has taken the place of beech in many cases ; but we trace Evelyn's 
hollies, " a viretum all the year round," and the noble planting of the 
author of Syloa, who describes the house as 

large and ancient, suitable to those hospitable times, and so sweetly environed 
with dehciouH streams arid venerable woods. It has riting grounds, meadows, 
woodd, and water in abundance. ... I should speak much of the gardens, 
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fountains, and groret that adorne it, were they not generally kaovn to be 
amongst the mast natural (until this later and universal luxury of the whole 
matkm, since abounding in such expenses), the most magnificent that jg»gH^ 
afforded, and which, indeed, gave oae of the first examples of that elegancy since 
to much in rogue, and followed in the T * im " a r"g of their waters, and other ormv 
menu of that nature. 

Evelyn, by whom, in his brother's lifetime, the chief improvements in 
these grounds were directed, thus speaks of their origin, in his Diary, 
under the date 1643, after the disastrous contest had commenced be- 
tween the King and the Parliament : — 

Resolving to possess myself in some quiet, if it might he, in a time of so great 
Jealousy, 1 built, by my brother** permission, a study, made a fish-pond, and an 
island, and some other solitudes and retirements at Wotton ; which gare the fiat 
occasion to those waterworks and gardens which afterwards succeeded them. 

Further alterations were made in 1652, and are thus described : — 

I went with my brother Evelyn to Wotton to give him what directions I was 
ahle about bis garden, which he was now desirous to put into some tonne ; but for 
which he was to remove a mountaineovergrowne with huge trees and thicket, with 
a raoate within ten yards of the house. This my brother immediately attempted, 
and that without greate cost, for more than an hundred yards south, by digging 
down the mountaine, and flinging it into a rapid streame, it not only carried away 
the wind, fee., but filled up the moat, and levelled that noble area, where now 
the garden and fount aine is. 

Elsewhere Evelyn (1696-7), when he was resident at Wotton, says, 
"lam planting an evergreen grove here to an old honse ready to drop." 
In the great storm of 1703, above 2000 goodly oaks were blown down, 
and the woods have since suffered greatly from high winds, particularly 
in November, 1837, when many hundred trees were laid low during a 
violent storm. However, much delightful work remains. Adjacent to 
the house are the conservatory, flower-garden, the former stored with 
curious exotic and native plants and flowers, and the latter embellished 
with a fountain, a temple, or colonnade, and an elevated turfed mount* 
cut into terraces ; and here, inclosed within a brick wall, is all that re- 
mains of Evelyn's flower-garden which was to have formed one of the 
principal objects in his ** Elysium Britannicum." His Diary is well 
known ; and his Sylva is a beautiful and enduring memorial of his 
amusements, his occupations, and his studies, his private happiness, and 
his public virtues. Many millions of timber-trees have been propagated 
and planted at the instigation and by the sole direction of that book — 
one of the few books in the world which completely effected what it was 
designed to do. 

While Britain [save Mr. D'Israeli] Yetains her awful situation among the 
nations of Europe, the Sylva of Evelyn will endure with her triumphant oaks. It 
was an author in his studious retreat, who, casting a prophetic eye on the age we 
live in, secured the late victories of our naval sovereignty. Inquire at the Admi- 
ralty how the fleets of Nelson have been constructed, and they can tell you that It 
was with the oaks which the genius of Evelyn planted. 

Evelyn, in 1671, mentions Sir Thomas Browne's garden at Norwich, 
as containing a paradise of varieties, and the gardens of all the inha- 
bitants as full of excellent flowers. His discourse— the Garden of Cyrus 
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—is full of ancient learning : in the Epistle Dedicatory he says : "The 
Turks, who pass their days in gardens here, will have also gardens here- 
after, and delighting in flowers on earth, must have lilies and roses in 
heaven." He talks of noble spirits who " contented not themselves 
with trees, but by the attendance of aviaries, fish-ponds, and all variety 
of animals, they made their gardens the epitome of the earth, and some 
resemblance of the secular shows of old." " The delightful world comes 
after death, and Paradise succeeds the grave. Since the verdant slate 
of things is the symbol of the resurrection, and to flourish in the state 
of glory, we must first be sown in corruption: — besides the ancient 
practice of noble persons, to conclude in garden-graves and urns, them- 
selves of old to be wrapt up in flowers and garlands." Sir Thomas has 
also left a Tract upon several Plants mentioned in Scripture ; and he 
addressed to Evelyn a curious letter on garlands, and coronary plants. 

Although Evelyn, in 1662, overlooked the value of the potato and its 
culture, yet he patronized many useful publications on horticulture, and* 
among others, the translation of Arnaud d'Andilly's Essay on Fruit-trees, 
remarkable as being the first to censure the fashionable absurdity of 
clipping trees into the forms of animals, &c. Sherrock, Rea, Warlidge, 
Meager, and Langford, were also encouraged by Evelyn, who is said, by 
Sir Henry Wotton, to have done more for rural economies, than all former 
ages ; and by Switzer, to be the first who taught gardening to speak 
proper English. 

And what country, we may add, so suited, and climate so attempered, 
to yield the full enjoyment of the pleasures and blessings of a garden, as 
our own ? Everybody knows the remark of Charles II., first promul- 
gated by Sir W. Temple, "that there were more days in the year in 
which one could enjoy oneself in the open air in England than in any 
other portion of the known world." This, which contains so complete 
an answer to the weather-grumblers of our island, bears also with it a 
most encouraging truth to those who love to live in gardens. 

Sir William Temple was one of the most celebrated exemplars of this 
amiable liking at Moor Park: he died here in 1698, and his heart 
was buried in a silver box under the sun-dial in his garden, upon which 
Cobbett, who had little respect for great names, has left this note : " It 
was formerly the fashion to have a sort of canal, with broad grass walks 
on the sides, and with the water coming up to within a few inches of the 
closely-shaven grass ; and certainly few things were more beautiful than 
these. Sir William Temple had one of his own constructing in Moor 
Park. On the outsides of the grass walks were borders of beautiful 
flowers. I have stood for hours to look at this canal, which the good- 
natured manners of those days had led the proprietor to make an opening 
in the outer wall, in order that his neighbours might enjoy the sight as 
well as himself: I have stood for hours, when a little boy, looking at 
this object ; I have travelled far since, and have seen a £reat deal ; but 
I have never seen anything of the gardening kind so beautiful in the 
whole course of my ms"~EngU*k Gardener. 
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Sir William Temple had also a house and garden at East Sheen, 
whence ae wrote, August, 1667 : " I am contriving this summer how a 
succession of cherries may be compassed from May till Michaelmas, and 
how the richest of Sheen vines may be improved." Elsewhere Temple 
writes : " I spend all the time I possibly can at Sheen, and never saw 
anything pleasanter than my garden." He thus allures his readers to, 
his subject : — 

Epicurus, whose admirable wit, felicity of expression, excellence of nature, 
sweetness of conversation, temperance of life, and constancy of death, made h m 
so beloved of his friends, admired by his scholars, and honoured by the Athenians, 
passed hisHme wholly in his garden; there he studied, there he exercised, there he 
taught his philosophy ; and, indeed, no other sort of abode seems to contribute so. 
much to both tranquillity of mind, and indolence of body, which he made his chief 
ends. The sweetness of the air, the pleasantness of smells, the verdure of plants* 
the clearness and lightness of food, the exercise of working or walking ; but, above 
all, the exemption from cares and so icitude, seem equally to favour and improve 
both contemplation and health, the enjoyment of sense and imagination, and thereby 
the quiet and ease both of the body and mind. 

Of the practical manner of his writing here is a specimen : — 
There are [says Sir William Temple], besides the temper of our climate, two 
things particular to us that contribute much to the beauty and elegance of our 
gardens, which are the gravel of our walks, and the fineness and almost perpetual 
greenness of our turf. The first is not known anywhere else, which leaves all their 
dry walks, in other countries, very unpleasant and uneasy. The other cannot 
be found in France or Holland as we have it, the soil not admitting that fineness 
of blade in Holland, nor the sun that greenness in France, during most of the 
summer. 

This European repute of English gravel is maintained to the present 
day : the gardens of Versailles, and Caserta near Naples, have their walks 
supplied From the Kensington gravel-pits. 

Uobbett has a strong predilection for Sir William Temple ; he writes 

T will not, with Lord Bacon, praise pursuits like these [gardening-], because 
" God Almighty first planted a garden ;" nor with Cowley, because " a garden is 
ike Heaven ;" nor with Addison, because " a garden was the habitation of our 
first parents before their fall ;" all which is rather far-fetched, and puts one in 
mind of the dispute between the gardeners and the tailors, as to the antiquity of 
their respective callings; the former contending that the planting of the garden 
took place before the lowing of the fig-leaves together ; and the latter contending 
that there was no gardening at all till Adam was expelled, and compelled to work; 
but, that the sewing was a real and bond tide act of tailoring. This, to be sure, is 
vulgar and grovelling work ; but v 'ho can blame such persons when they have 
Lord Bacon to furnish them with a precedent ! I like, a great deal better than 
these writer*. Sir William Temple, who, while he was a man of the soundest 
judgment, employed in some of the greatest concerns of his country, so ardently 
and yet so rationally and unaffectedly praises the pursuits of gardening, in whloh 
he delighted from his youth to his old age ; and of his tasce, in which he gave such 
delightful proofs in those gardens and grounds at Moor Park in Surrey, beneath 
the turf of one spot, of which he caused, by his will, his heart to be buried ; and 
which spot, together with all the rest of the beautiful arrangement, has been torn 
about and disfigured within the last fifty years by a succession of wine-merchants, 
spirit merchants, West Indians, and God knows what besides $ I like a great deal 
better the sentiments of this really wise and excellent man. 
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A Day at Hatfield. 

Hatfield, in Hertfordshire, which has been a palace, episcopal, royal, 
and noble, for upwards of seven centuries, possesses some curious relics 
of the olden garden. The present Hatfield House was built by Thorp, 
in the reign of James I. ; out a portion of the bishop's palace of the 
twelfth century remains: here is the chamber in which Queen Elizabeth 
was kept for some time a state prisoner; the banqueting-hall, too, 
exists, and is now used for stabling : here were kept Christmas festivals, 
and at Shrovetide, 1556, Sir Thomas Pope made for the "Ladie Eliza- 
beth, alle at his own costes, a greate and rich maskinge, in the greate 
hall at Hatfield, where the pageaunts were marvelously furnished." 

A broad green glade of the park, now used as a cricket-ground, was, 
we believe, formerly occupied fey the kitchen-garden of the old palace : 
this, however, was removed by the first Earl ot Salisbury who possessed 
Hatfield. The people of the town have privilege of access to this de- 
lightful spot; ana by the kindness of the Marquis of Salisbury, 
thousands of poor school-children, yearly brought from the dingy courts 
and alleys of London, are permitted to enjoy a day's recreation here. 
A long and noble avenue of trees leads to the present kitchen-garden. 
In the park is the "Lion Oak," under which the Princess Elizabeth was 
sitting, when the messengers brought to her the news of Queen Mary's 
death. At the further end of the avenue just mentioned is the 
gardener's lodge, through which you enter the curious garden known as 
M the Vineyard." From a bold terrace, right and left, extend three 
secluded walks, formed by yew-trees, the branches of which are trained 
so as to present regular walls, the interspaces being planted with 
laurel. The yews are dressed into singular shapes, openings being left 
here and there, which lead to dark avenues, formed by the overarching 
of the branches. There is likewise a screen ,of yew, in which are cut 
windows : and in the centre is a doorway leading by a broad flight of 
grassy steps, to the river Lea. On the opposite bank, an 6pening has 
been made in the trees, which shows a picture stretching away in long 
perspective. Descending the steps, and looking upward, you perceive 
the design is intended to imitate a fortress, with its towers of defence, 
loop-holes, and battlements — in architectural form — all in yew. Directly 
opposite was the Vineyard, cleared away some years since, the space 
being now the kitchen-garden. Nothing can exceed the tranquil beauty 
of the whole scene ; its geometrical arrangement is, altogether, charac- 
teristic of a grotesque age ; and hence, imagination could scarcely fail to 
people it with the wearers of stiff brocades and high-heeled shoes, such 
as became the courtly dames of other days. 

" When Charles I. was confined at Hatfield the Vineyard was in 
good condition; and Hobson, the famous Cambridge carrier, who left 
people such limited " choice " and yet, amongst other good works, 
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erected a fountain, and provided for its supply, near the scene of hw 
successful labours, — visited Hatfield about three hundred years ago, 
and speaks in praise of the arrangement and condition of both the Vine- 
yard and garden. The same praise may be given to the gardener now, 
for the grounds are well and skilfully kept. It is desirable to preserve 
the few old gardens which still remain, for although they do not com- 
pare with the more free and natural style now in use, the effect is good, 
as a contrast with the free and picturesque pieces of nature displayed ia 
the avenues close by."* 

Returning to the remains of the old palace, we observe that the ex- 
terior of Elizabeth's chamber is partly overgrown with ivy. The re- 
maining portion of the roval abode is a fine specimen of early brickwork, 
without any admixture ol stone, in high preservation. The main feature 
is "theGreate Halle," in which the Lady Elizabeth was often enter- 
tained with plays and sumptuous pageants; the walls hung with 
tapestry, and the cupboards garnished with gold and silver vessels. 
This scene of ancient revelry is now a well-ordered stable for thirty-two 
horses ; it has a finely constructed open timber roof springing from 
grotesque corbel heads, and is lighted from windows partly tilled with 
stained glass on each side. Adjoining the remains of the old palace 
is the Privy Garden, about 150 feet square, enclosed on the south, 
east, and northern sides, with an avenue of limes, arched somewhat in 
the Tudor form ; in the centre of the plot, is a rock- work basin of water; 
and, at each angle, is a mulberry-tree, reputed to have been planted by 
King James I. This unique garden is a solitary memorial of the horti- 
cultural taste of the Elizabethan period. 

Aubrey tells us the first peer that stored his gardens with exotic 
plants was William, Earl of Salisbury (1612-1688), at his garden at 
Hatfield ; a catalogue whereof, fairly written on a skin of vellum, con- 
sisting of 830 plants, is in the hands of Ashmole, at South Lambeth.* 

The situation of Hatfield House has few parallels among the domains 
of our nobility. In the old palace, the principal windows looked towards 
the court in the centre ; and the new or present house, is, perhaps, the 
very first mansion where a view of the landscape was considered in the 
design. Then, what a host of interesting objects present themselves 
in the fine views from the windows of the mansion. 

The park and woods, occupying the foreground of this panorama, are 
very extensive. The gardens and vineyards were celebrated as early as 
the days of Evelyn and Pepys, who, in their amusing Diaries, have thus 
described them. The former, under the date of 1643, March 11th, says : 
—"I went to see my Lord of Salisbury's palace at Hatfield, where the 
most considerable rarity, besides the house [inferior to few then in 
England for its architecture] was the garden and vineyard rarely well 
water'd and planted. They also show'd us the picture of Secretary 
Cecil in Mosaiq worke, very well don by some Italian hand." Pepys ia 

* Communication to the Builder, July 23rd, 1869. 
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not less pleased at a later period : — " 1661, July 22. — I came to Hat- 
field before twelve o'clock, and walked all alone in the Vineyard, which 
is now a very beautiful place again; and, coming back, I met Mr. 
Looker, my Lord's gardener, who showed me the house, the chappel 
with brave pictures, and, above all, the gardens such as I never saw in 
all my life ; nor so good flowers, nor so great gooseberrys, as big as 
nutmegs." And on the 16th of October, 1664, the following entry 
occurs "Lord's-day. — It raining, we set out betimes; and about 
nine o'clock we got to Hatfield in churchtime, and I alight and saw my 
simple Lord Salisbury sit there in the gallery." Pepys visited it again 
on the 11th of August, 1667, when he walked into the park and to the 
Vineyard, and says : — " On our return, the women had pleasure in put- 
ting on some straw hats, which are much worn in this country, and did 
become them mightily, but especially my tcife." 

The Vineyard is mentioned in the accounts of building the mansion 
and laying out the grounds, all which cost but 7631Z. 11*. 3rf. The 
Privy Garden, on the west side, we have already described. The garden 
facing the east front has been laid out but a few years, though it is in 
the quaint, geometrical style of the seventeenth century ; and a Maze 
below it belongs to the same period of taste. 

The south front of the mansion is, architecturally, the most ornate, 
but it has not the most diversified prospect. This advantage must be 
awarded to the east front, in which are the principal apartments. The 
terrace walk is fronted with a pierced parapet, upon which are vases of 
choice flowers ; you then descend to the garden, with its large parteiTes 
or masses of flowers ; in this garden, Queen Victoria, in 1846, planted 
two oak saplings, to commemorate the royal visit. Next is the Maze ; 
and then tne Lake : the whole backed by picturesque wood-scenery. 
In this front is the bijou of the interior — King James's Room. " The 
principal feature of the northern front," says Mr. Robinson, " is in 
the centre compartment, in which is the entrance doorway ; but a per- 
fect idea of the architectural beauty of this extensive building can only 
be obtained by an examination of the lateral fronts: on these the bold 
projections produce alternate masses of light and shade, exceedingly 
pictorial; a proof of the master skill with which the original plan was 
contrived. Time has given the whole a venerable impression, aud the 
primitive colour of the orick has acquired a rich hue from the lichen that 
now covers it, such as nature alone can bestow." Each of the principal 
fronts differs from the other, but possesses perfect unity of design and 
execution, in which the chaste and vigorous feeling characteristic of the 
Tudor period is remarkably prevalent. It is, also, believed that no house 
in the kingdom erected at so early a date, remains so entire as this. The 
additions or restorations are made accordant with the original style : 
the three pair3 of gates, placed in 1846, in the north and south fronts, 
are evidences of this judgment : they were cast in Paris, and are ex- 
tremely rich and beautiful in detail ; the coronet and crest of the family 
in the head-way being picked out in colours. 

8 
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The royal visit was celebrated by a genuine rustic fete before the 
north front of the mansion, in the presence of some 2000 or 3000 per- 
sons. A huge ox having being roasted whole, the iron cradle in which 
he was enclosed was shifted to a moveable truck, which was then drawn 
by some eight or ten rustics, followed by a shouting crowd in procession, 
to the tables, where the savory carcase was to be cut up. A long line 
of barrels of beer were rolled out ; and the tables being laid for between 
400 and 500 persons, with hunches of bread, platters, and knives and 
forks, a portion of meat was served to each, and consumed with high 
relish ; as was also the delicious ale. There was held in the mansion a 
reception and ball in the Royal Gallery : during the dance, there fell 
from Her Majesty's hand a rose, which was immediately taken up by 
a gentleman of tne company ; on bended knee he presented it to the 
Queen, who most graciously returned the flower. 

London Gardens. 

We condense a few details of celebrated gardens of the metropolis 
from our Curiosities of London. Seven centuries since, the citizens had 
large and beautiful grounds to their villas. The Royal Garden at West- 
minster was noted for its profusion of roses and lilies in 1276; and 
there is extant an order of Edward I. for pear-trees for this garden, and 
that at the Tower. 

In the thirteenth century also, a considerable quantity of ground cul- 
tivated as gardens existed within the walls of London ; and we read, 
from time to time, in the coroners' rolls of mortal accidents which befel 
youths attempting to steal apples in the orchards of Paternoster-row and 
Ivy-lane : the latter being " so called of ivy growing on the walls of the 
Prebend houses." 

" Within the comnass of one age [says Stow], Somerset House and the 
buildings were called country-houses : and the open places about them 
were employed in gardens for profit ; and also many parts within the 
City and liberties were occupied by working gardeners, and were suffi- 
cient to furnish the town with garden- ware ; for then but a few herbs 
were used at the table in comparison to what are spent now." 

The stately mansions on the south bank of the river had also their 
gardens. Isaac Walton quotes from a contemporary German poet :— 

So many gardens dressed with curious care, 
That Thames with royal Tiber may compare. 

Those of Somerset House and Whitehall Palace were laid out in terraces 
and parterres: the latter were ornamented with marble and bronze 
statues, a few of which are now at Hampton Court and Windsor. 
Whitehall, too, was specially famed for its curious dials. 

Old-bourne (Holborn) was once famed for its gardens. Ely Place, five 
centuries since, had its vineyard, kitchen-garden, and orchard ; and we 
all remember the story of the Bishop of Ely sending for a dish of straw- 
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berries from his garden at Ely Place, at the request of Richard, Duke 
of Gloucester. Sir Christopher Hatton held the place partly on payment, 
on Midsummer-day, of a red rose ; the Bishop reserving the right of 
walking in the gardens, and gathering twenty bushels of roses yearly. 
Aggas's map shows the vineyard, meadow, kitchen-garden, and orchard 
of Ely Place to have extended northward from Holborn-hill to the 
present Hatton- wall and Vine- street; and the rural character of the 
neighbourhood is shown in the names of Saffron-hill, Field-lane, and 
Lilv, Turnmill, and Vine-streets. 

Baldwin's Gardens, between Leather lane and Gray's Inn-lane, were, 
according to a stone bearing the arms of Queen Elizabeth, named after 
Richard Baldwin, one of the royal gardeners, who built here in 1589. 

In Fair-child's neighbourhood, at Hoxton, was Baumes, or Balmes, 
now the site of De Beauvoir Town. A print of 1580 shows this fine old 
place, with its gatehouse, farmery, spacious gardens and grounds, avenues 
of fruit-trees and stately elms; and the Italianized brick mansion, 
moated, and approached by a drawbridge. 

Montague House, Bloomsbury, had its spacious gardens, " after the 
French manner," occupying seven acres, laid out in grass terraces, flower- 
borders, grass-plots, and gravel-walks ; and a fine grove of elm-trees ; 
adjoining were the gardens of Bedford House, Bloomsbury-square. The 
houses in Great Russell-street were noted for their gardens, in 1720, 
with the prospect of pleasant fields up to Hampstead and Highgate, 
" inasmuch as this place is esteemed the most healthful in London. 

The garden of the Earl of Lincoln was highly kept, long before it 
became an Inn of Court. His lordship's bailiffs accounts (24 Edward I.) 
show it to have produced apples, pears, large nuts, and cherries, suffi- 
cient for the Earl's table, and to yield by sale, in one year, 135/. The • 
vegetables grown were beans, onions, garlick, and leeks; hemp was 
grown ; the cuttings of its vines, and its pear-trees were much prized ; 
the only flowers named are roses : its coney-garth was well stocked with 
rabbits and game; and its noble walk under the elms and its long 
garden- wall date from Ben Jonson's time. 

The Inns of Court have always boasted of their gardens. The Middle 
Temple has its gardens with an avenue of limes ; the Inner Temple, a 
more extensive garden and promenade. In "the Temple Garden" 
Shakspeare has laid the scene of the origin of the red and white roses 
as the cognizances of the houses of York and Lancaster : Bichard Planta- 
genet plucks a white rose, and the Earl of Somerset a red one : an alter- 
cation ensues, when the Earl of Warwick, addressing Plantagenet, pro- 
phesies the brawl — 

Grown to this faction, in the Temple Garden, 
Shall send, between the red rose and the white, 
A thousand souls to death and deadly night. 

First Part of Henry FI. 



The red and white Provence rose no longer blossoms here; but both 

82 
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Temple Gardens are well kept, and chrysanthemums bloom here to mid- 
winter 

8till lone, 'mid the tumult, these gardens extend; 
The elm and the lime over flower-beds bend. — L. E. I*. 

Both Lincoln and Gray's Inn had an uninterrupted view over fields 
and gardens to Hampstead and Highgate, which had then scarcely lost 
the rich woodland scenery of the ancient forest of Middlesex. Gray's 
Inn Gardens, laid out under the direction of Lord Bacon, have been 
already referred to. 

The City Halls and the mansions of the civic aristocracy usually had 
their gardens, with terraces and lime-tree walks, and summer-houses, 
and grottoes. Grocers' Hall had its alleys, hedgerows, and bowling- 
alleys ; Drapers' Hall its fashionable promenade ; Merchant Taylors' 
Hall, its garden, with alleys and a terrace, and summer banqueting- 
room ; Salters' Hall garden was originally that of the Priors of Tor- 
tington; and Ironmongers' Hall garden was noted for its vines and 
roses, and knots of rosemary. 6resham House was surrounded by 
pleasant gardens, which extended from Bishopsgate-street on the one 
side to Broad-street on the other. One of Gresham's contemporaries, 
Sir Paul Pinder, had a garden and park in the rear of his mansion, now 
a public-house in Bishopsgate-street. 

Goodman's Fields was originally a farm, at which Stow, when a boy, 
had fetched many a halfpenny-worth of milk : farmer Goodman's fields 
being subsequently let for garden-plots ; here was a "Rosemary-lane.*' 

Covent Garden was originally tne garden of the Convent at West- 
minster. Southampton House and garden extended to the site of the 
Market, which Strype, in 1698, describes as held for fruits, herbs, roots, 
and flowers, " beneath a small grotto of trees, most pleasant in the 
summer season." How changed : the garden, formal and quiet, where 
a salad was cut for a lady-abbess, and flowers were gathered to adorn 
images, becomes a market, noisy and full of life, distributing thousands 
of fruits and flowers to a social metropolis. — {JV. S. Landor.) At the 
north-west corner of Covent Garden, in the rear of his mansion, Sir 
Kenelm Digby had his large garden and laboratory, upon the site of 
which is built Evans's Music-room. Long Acre was, three centuries 
since, an open field called " the Elms," from its line of those trees. 

Piccadilly was a simplin^ ground of Gerarde : " the small white bu- 

flosse growes upon the drie ditch bankes about Pickadilla." — (Herbal^ 
596.) The gaming-houses here had their large gardens, tennis-courts, 
and bowling-alleys ; and here were the grounds of statuaries and makers 
of lead figures for gardens. The mansions of the nobility in Piccadilly 
had their retreats : Evelyn found Lord Clarendon in his garden, " sitting 
in his gowt wheele-chayre." Kip's view of Burlington House shows its 
quaint gardens, and beyond them the country ; but Lord Burlington 
converted "Ten Acres Field," at the back of his gardens, into alittle 
town. Berkeley House, originally Hay-hill Farm, had its gardens, and 
holly-hedges on the terraces, devised by Evelyn. Upon the same .site 
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is built Devonshire House, from the rear windows of which is enjoyed a 
rus-in-urbe, extending to Berkeley-square, by moans of the sunken pas- 
sage between the grounds of Lansdowne and Devonshire Houses. 
Montague House, Whitehall, is screened from the street by a garden 
and trees ; and between it and the Thames is a terraced garden, with 
venerable trees, fountains and statues, and an open pavilion. Hard by, 
the Dukes of Richmond for a century occupied a stately mansion sur- 
rounded with pleasure-grounds, on part of which is built Richmond- 
terrace. After the Court abandoned Whitehall, the Privy Garden was 
leased for several mansions, which have gardens reaching to the Thames. 

* Northumberland House has a garden facing the river, and the living 
apartments of the mansion. Anciently, the Earls of Northumberland 
did not show much care for gardens: in 1512, the great Earl, whose 
household consisted of 160 persons, "had but one gardener, who at- 
tended hourly in the garden tor setting of erbis and clipping of knottis, 
and sweeping the said garden clean." It should seem as if sometimes 
there was not even one ; for among the workmen of the household is 
mentioned the gardener of the place where my lord lyeth, if there be one. 

Goring House, which occupied part of the site of Buckingham Palace, 
had its fountain-garden; the northern side being a portion of the 
Mulberry Garden, planted by James I., and in the next two reigns, a 
public garden: Pepys mentions its "wilderness somewhat pretty 
and here Dryden ate tarts with his mistress, and Sedley sung its praises 
in his Mulberry Garden, 1688 : — 

A princely palace on that site does rise. 
Where Sedley 's noble muse found mulberries. 

The pleasure-grounds of Buckingham Palace comprise about forty 
acres, including the lake of five acres; at the verge of which, 
upon a lofty artificial mound, is a pavilion, or garden-house, with a 
minaret roof: the rooms were decorated for Queen Victoria by Royal 
Academicians. In the grounds are some majestic elms, but the picturesque 
garden which George TV. projected, has not been realized. Westward 
was the cherry-garden ana kitchen-garden of Hugh Audley, Esq., of 
Audley-street, Grosvenor-square. Adjoining Buckingham-gate was Tart 
Hall, the garden- wall of which occupied the site of Stafford-row.* 
Pimlico was long noted for its gardens of public entertainment. Spring 
Garden appears to have been a general name for a public garden : that at 
Charing Cross was a bowling-place ; and in 1659, it was described as ''not 
disagreeable for the solemnness of the grove, the warblingof the birds, 
and as it opens into the spacious walks at St. James's." The old palace 
of St. James's and Marlborough House have their gardens ; in the same 



* The parish of St. Martin's in-the-Fields crosseth James-street, against Tart 
Hall, which it passeth through, and on the garden- wall at the processioning there 
is a boy whipt, (a custom used to remember the parish bounds,) for which he 
hath some small matter, as about 2d. gi?en him : the like custom is observed at or 
by Tyburn Gallows. — Strype. 
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line were the grounds of Carlton House, with its noble conservatories 
and a rookery in lofty trees — now occupied by terraces of mansions. 

The Parks of London present fine specimens of landscape-gardening 
and flower-gardens ; but forty years since they were unornamenteZ 
Kensington Gardens have grown from twenty-six to three hundred and 
fifty acres : orange, lemon, and myrtle-trees were hired of nurserymen 
for the summer, until the conservatories were built; and Kensington 
Palace, in Queen Anne's reign, stood in the midst of fruit and pleasure 
gardens. Queen Caroline, Queen of George II. added to the grounds 
nearly three hundred acres from Hyde Park, and had a canal formed at 
the cost of 6000 Z.; whilst with the soil dug was raised a mount to the 
south east, with a revolving prospect-house. The gardens were planted 
and laid out by Bridesman, who banished verdant sculpture, bat adhered 
to straight walks and clipped hedges, varied with a wilderness and open 
groves. A plan of 1762 shows the formal Dutch style on the north of 
the palace. Of late years, Kensington Gardens have been greatly im- 
proved by drainage and relaying-out. Viewed from near the palace, 
eastward are three avenues through dense masses of ancient trees. Im- 
mediately in front of the palace is a quaintly-designed flower-garden, 
between which and Kensington are some stately old elm-trees. The 
broad walk, fifty feet in breadth, was once the fashionable promenade. 
On the southern margin of the gardens is a walk, bordered by the rarer 
shrubs, each labelled in its Latin and English name, and its country. 
The most picturesque portion of the Gardens is at the entrance from 
near the bridge over the Serpentine, where is a delightful walk east of 
the water, beneath some noble Spanish chestnut-trees. The most 
recent embellishment here is a picturesque group of fountains. 
' In the same direction lies Holland House, an Elizabethan mansion, in a 
park enclosed with noble elms. Against the house grow some curious 
old exotic plants. The raised terrace has an open parapet, with vases of 
plants. Tne gardens abound with architectural quaintness : of parterres 
in Italian scrolls and devices, and box and dwarf oaks clipped into 
globes ; flower-beds in the forms of a fox, (in allusion to tne family 
name,) and the old English 1$ ; the effect of the flowers aided by 
coloured sand, and the outlines of box-edging. In the north garden- 
wall is an arbour with this distich by Lord Holland 

Here Rogers sat — and here for ever dwell 

With me those pleasures which he sang so well. — YH. H*. 

Beneath are some lines added in 1818 by Henry Luttrell. In the 
French garden, in 1804, was first raised in England the Dahlia, from 
seeds sent to Lord Holland from Spain. The grounds westward, with 
their stately oaks and cedars, were laid out and planted in 1769 by the 
Hon. Charles Hamilton of Pains Hill. 

Campden House, Kensington, has a sheltered garden, in which the 
wild olive once flowered ; and a caper-tree produced fruit for a century. 

Vauxhall Gardens were first laid out about 1661, as "the new Spring 
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Gardens, a pretty-contrived plantation ;" but they are mentioned other- 
wise than as a mere promenade. Monconys, about 1663, describes its 
squares, " inclosed with hedges of gooseberries, within which were roses, 
beans, and asparagus." Sir Samuel Morlund planted the large garden 
with stately trees, and laid it out in shady walks, and built in the middle 
a fine room, the inside all of looking-glass (Vauxhall plates), and foun- 
tains yerv pleasant to behold.* Pepys tells of citizens here " pulling off 
cherries, supper in an arbour, ladies walking with their masks on, &c. 
Tom Brown (1700), speaks of the close walks, and little wildernesses, in 
which mothers often lost themselves in looking for their daughters. 
Jonathan Tyers, who bought the gardens in 1732, took such delight in 
their embellishment, that, possessing his faculties to the last, he caused 
himself to be carried into the grounds, a few hours before his death, 
to take a last fond look at them. 

Pope at Twickenham. 

Pope's fondness for Gardening must have afforded him many escapes 
from a world of strife. " I am m my garden," he says, in one of nis 
letters, "amused and easy; this is a scene where no one finds disap- 
pointment." He was satirically described as " stark mad with gardens." 
In 1716, the poet removed from Biufield to Twickenham, where he took 
a long lease of the house and five acres of ground, to embellish which 
was his favourite occupation and delight. It was in a richly cultivated 
neighbourhood, presenting the finest parks, and the greenest verdure, 
with shady walks on all sides, and his favourite river (the Thames) flow- 
ing past his house and garden, a broad mirror that imaged his sloping 
lawn, or green plot, witn its one willow-tree planted by his own hand, 
his flowers and grotto. Here the poet carried out his principles of land- 
scape gardening, which had long been a favourite study with him. He 
has happily ridiculed in the Gmrdian, the modern practice of substitut- 
ing fantastical operations of art for the simplicity and variety of nature : 
"a citizen," he says, "is no sooner proprietor of a couple of yews, 
than he entertains the thought of erecting them into giants, like those 
of Guildhall." In the manner of Addison, he gives a humorous cata- 
logue of these monstrosities — such as Adam and Eve in yew, Noah's 
ark in holly, St. George in box, the Black Prince in cypress, &c. The 
stiff and formal style of the French, Dutch, and Italian gardeners was 
generally adopted, and Pope was the first to conceive and point out its 



* The embellishments of Vauxhall Gardens, from the earliest date to our time, 
consisted of whimsical proofs of skill in mechanics, stch as Mori and indulged In. 
The model pictures had their mechanism in artificial cascades, a water-mill, and a 
bridge with a mail-coach passing over it; a cottage-ecene, with figures drinking 
and smoking by machinery, was in existence in 1820; all partaking of Mor land's 
taste, so that the King's Master of Mechanics (as Sir Samuel was calledX may have 
originally set the fashion of the curiosities of Vauxhall Gardens, which existed a 
century and a half after Morland's death. Not a trace of the gardens remains. 
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defects. The rules of ornamental gardening he has expressed in one of 
his terse couplets : — 

He gains all ends who pleas'ngly confounds. 

Surprises, varies, and couceals the bounds. 

The scene of the poet's operations was indeed small, not much larger 
than his favourite model, the garden of Alcinous, which comprised four 
acres ; but Pope and Kent* were, at least, a match for Homer in orna- 
mental gardening, and the Twickenham five acres ultimately boasted, 
amidst their winding walks and recesses, a shell temple, a large mount 
(the work of Kent), a vineyard, two small mounts, a bowling-green, a 
wilderness, a giove, an orangery, garden-house, and kitchen-garden. 
Amidst these the poet loved to plant and replant, pull down and build 
up, assisted sometimes by his distinguished visitors, including the gal- 
lant Peterborough : — 

And he who?e lightning pierced th' Iberian lines. 
Now forms my quincunx and now ranks my vines ; 
Or tames the genius of the stubborn plain, 
Almost as quickly as he conquer'd Spain 

The Grotto was, in some measure, a work of necessity ; the grounds 
were divided by the public highway leading from Hampton Court to 
London, and to obviate crossing the road to reach the larger portion of 
his ornamental grounds, the poet constructed the underground passage, 
" the grotto." Martha Blount says it cost him 1000/. ; Serle, the gar- 
dener, states 5000/. In a letter to Edward Blount, Pope writes : — 

I hare put the last hand to my works of this kind, in happily finishing- the 
subterraneous way and grotto ; I there found a spring of the clearest water, winch 
falls in a perpetual rill, that echoes thro' the cavern day and night. From the 
river Thames, you see thro' my arch up a walk of the wilderness, to a kind of 
open temple, wholly composed of shells, in the rustic manner; and from that dis- 
tance, under the temple, you look down thro' a sloping arcade of trees, and see 
the sails on the river passing suddenly, and vanishing, as ihro' a perspective glass. 
When you shut the doors of this grotto, it becomes on (he instant, from a luminous 

room, a camera obscura ; on the walls of which all the objects of the river hills, 

wood*, and boats — are forming a moving picture, in their visible radiations ; and 
when you have a mind to light it up, it affords you a very different scene ; it is 
finished with shells, interspersed with pieces of looking-glass, in angular forms ; 
and in the ceiling is a star of the same material, at which when a lamp (of an 
orbicular figure, of thin alabaster) is hung in the middle, a thousand pointed rays 
glitter, and are reflected over the place. 

There are connected to this grotto by a narrow passage two porches, one towards 
the river, of smooth stones, full of light, and open ; the other towards the garden, 
shadowed with trees, rough with shells, flints, and iron ore. The bottom is paved 
with simple pebble, as is also the adjoining walk up the wilderness to the temple, 

* William Kent was a landscape-gardener of considerable ability and influence 
at this period. In fact, he forms an epoch, and may justly be considered as the 
father of its English style of gardening ; for. as Wal pole observes, " he was painter 
enough to taste the charms of landscape, bold and opiniative to dare and dictate 
and born with a genius to strike out a great system from the twilight of imnerfect 
essays." But this is the extravagant praise of a patron. ^ w 
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in the natural taste, agreeing not ill with the little dripping murmur, and the 
aquatic idea of the whole place. 

Pope's friends contributed the decorations of the Grotto. The 
Duchess Dowager of Cleveland presented clumps of amethyst and pieces 
of spar ; Dr. Borlase, the Cornish antiquary, sent his native diamonds, 
ores, and various coloured mundic ; Lyttelton procured red spar from 
lead-mines ; Spence gave pieces of lava, brought from Mount Vesuvius, 
and a fragment of marble from the grotto of Egeria ; Gilbert West 
sent petrifactions ; and from various other parties were collected fossils 
from the petrifying spring at Knaresborough, verd antique from Egypt, 
marble from Plymouth, Kerry stones and Bristol stones, gold ore from 
the Peruvian mines, silver ore from Old Spain, Brazil pebbles, coral and 
petrified moss from the West Indies, humming-birds and their nests, 
crystals from the Hartz mines, &c. ; fragments of the Giants' Causeway 
were contributed by Sir Hans Sloane ; and incrustations and curious 
stones to form an imitative ruin, from Mr. Allen, of Bath. At the 
entrance to the Grotto was inscribed on a stone this fine from Horace :«— 

Secretum iter et fallentis semita vita. 
(Or down through life unknown to stray, 
Where lonely leads the silent way. — Francis.) 

The willow-tree, already mentioned, was a native of Spain. A few bits 
of branches were inclosed in a present to Lady Suffolk, who came over 
with George II. Mr. Pope was in company when the covering was 
taken off, and observing the pieces of sticks appeared as if there was 
some vegetation in them, he added, " perhaps they may produce some- 
thing we have not in England." Upon this idea, he planted a piece in 
his garden, and it produced the willow-tree. This tree fell to the ground 
about 1801 ; Sir William Stanhope having sent cuttings of it into 
various parts of Europe, and in particular, to the Empress of Russia, in 
1789. It was not, as said, the original of all the weeping-willows in 
our gardens, for, in the Hortus Kewensis, the weeping-willow is stated 
to have been cultivated at Hampton Court in 1692. 

Walpole, in his Essay on Modern Gardening^ says : — 

There was a little affected modesty in Pope, when he said, of all his works he 
was most proud of his garden ; and yet it was a singular effort of art and taste to 
compress so much variety and scenery into five acres. In passing through the 
gloom from the grotto to the opening day, and again assembling shades, the dusky 
groves, the larger lawn, and the solemnity of the termination at the cypresses that 
lead up to his mother's tomb, are managed with exquisite judgment. 

After Pope's death, his successor in the villa added to it wines, and 
four acres to the pleasure-grounds, but ruthlessly spoiled the place hy cut- 
ting down the sacred groves themselves. From Sir William Stanhope, the 
villa descended to his son-in-law Welbore Ellis, Lord Mendip, who died 
in 1802. It was entailed by Sir William Stanhope on whoever should 
be Earl of Chesterfield. The Earl who obtained it had little poetry, or 
wanted money, and sold it by auction. In 1807, it came, by purchase, 
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into the possession of the Baroness Howe, and the Pope mansion was 
razed to the ground, Lady Howe constructing another house about a 
hundred yards from the site of Pope's residence. 

Pope's Grotto still exists, though divested of its glittering spars and 
mirrors. The spring had for years disappeared, when, about 1842, it 
was discovered, and made to flow into a stone cistern. Two lofty cedars 
in the northern garden are, doubtless, the remains of the poet's wilder- 
ness ; and Spanish chestnuts, elms, and cedars still ornament the grounds, 
though the walks and shrubberies have been broken up.* Our brilliant 
epic poet has left few lines, the sentiment of which can compare with 
tte following from his translation of Homer : — 

Like leaves on trees the race of man is found; 

Now green in youth, now withering on the ground. 

Another race the following spring supplies ; 

They fall successive, and successive rise, 

So generations in their course decay; 

80 flourish these, when those are passed away. 

Celebrated Gardens. 

Wilton was one of the most magnificent gardens of "the Italian 
mode," in the seventeenth century. " Its royal foundation, its monastic 
celebrity, its association with the noble house of Herbert, continue to 
invest Wilton with peculiar interest. — (Sir Bernard Burke.) In its 
delicious groves, Sir Philip Sidney, in the companionship of his accom- 
plished sister, composed for her amusement, his Deautiful Arcadia; and 
we see this delightful retreat in the backgrounds of the portraits of "the 
English Petrarch," as Raleigh calls Sidney. The towers and chambers 
of Wilton, sumptuously decorated and adorned by Holbein, Lugo Jones, 
and Vandyke, nave descended, a princely inheritance of the Herberts, 
to the present noble possessor, the Earl of Pembroke. 

The Italian gardens at Wilton are, however, of a later date. Aubrey 
attributes them to Solomon de Caus, supposed to have been the inventor 
of greenhouses. Walpole infers that he was assisted by his brother, 
Isaac de Caus, whose name the engravings of Wilton, gardens bear. 
Aubrey has, in his odd, quaint way, minutely described their " platts 
embroydered, fountains with marble statues, platts of flowers, woods 
or groves cut with divers walkes," and ranging with the " platts, two 
covered harbours three hundred feet long, and divers alleys ; walkes 
planted with cherrie-trees ; and in the middle in the great ovall, with 
the Gladiator of brasse." In his Natural History of Wiltshire he thus 
describes the fountains and grotto : — 

At the end of the great walke is a portico of stone, cutt and adorned with 
pyllasters and nyckes, within which are figures of white marble, of five foot high. 
On either side of the said portico is an ascent leading up to the terrasse, upon the 
steps whereof, instead of ballasters, are sea-monsters, casting water from one to the 



* Note to Carruthere's Life of Pope, 1868. 
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other, from the top to the bottome; and above the sayd portioo ii a great reserve 
of water for the grotto. 

The grotto is paved with black and white marble ; the roof is vaulted, the 
figures of the tritons, &c., are in baa-relievo, of white marble, excellently well 
wrought. Here is a fine jeddeau and nightingale pipes. Monsieur de Cans had 
here a contrivance, by the turning of a cock, to show three rainbows, the secret 
whereof he did keep to himself; he would not let the gardener who shewes it to 
strangers, know how to doe it ; and so, uppon his death, it is lost.* The grott and 
pipes did cost ten thousand pounds. The garden is twelve acres with the terrace 
of the grott. 

The kitchin garden is a very good one, and here are good ponds and a decoy. 
By the kitchin garden is a streame which turnes a wheele that moves the engine 
to raise the water to the top of a cisterne at the corner of the great garden, to 
serve the water-workes of the grotto and fountaines in the garden. 

Adrian Gilbert, uterine brother to Sir Walter Raleigh, was house- 
keeper at Wilton, and Aubrey tells us, " made that delicate orchard 
where the stately garden now is." 

AUon Towers, the seat of the Earl of Shrewsbury, near Cheadle, in 
Staffordshire, presents " the finest combination of garden building with 
garden scenery anywhere existing in Europe." The approach to the 
Towers winds from Alton up a thickly-wooded ascent, the Gothic house 
standing on the very edge of a narrow and very steep ravine, down 
either side of which are terraced gardens, tier above tier, till the lower- 
most parterres are almost undistinguishable,save for their brilliant colours: 
grottoes, fountains, temples, rockeries, statues, refuges, conservatories, 
and pagodas, are disclosed by every winding path, or stand out boldly 
on little eminences, looking over the deep ravine. The conservatories 
have large gilded domes, which give them the appearance of an Eastern 
mosque, or palace. Amid the parterres in front of the great conserva- 
tory is a fac-simile in marble, of the choragic monument of Lysicrate* 
at Athens. Above the upper conservatory is a terrace decorated with 
marble statues and vases; above this again is a terrace of reservoirs 
filled with aquatic plants ; and on the uppermost plateau is a large imi- 
tation of Stonehenge. Lower down the ravine is the great screw fountain, 
the path from which leads up to the Gothic temple, from the summit 
of which is enjoyed the finest view over the grounds and towers beyond. 

* By this we are reminded of the (copper) weeping willow at Chatsworth, the 
branches of which are made to produce a shower. Chatsworth, with its eight 
acres of lawns, shrubberies and gardens, with fountains and cascades ; its gigantio 
water- works ; its fruit and vegetable gardens of twelve acres ; and its highly en- 
riched architectural flower-garden — all attest the taste and magnificence of 
the sixth Duke of Devonshire and the genius of Sir Joseph Paxton. And these 
sumptuous works of private wealth have happily led to a vast amount of publio 
benefit, thus showing, in this instance, luxury to be not only the sweetener of indi- 
vidual life, but the means of diffusing enjoyment among large communities. The 
same guiding hand which invented the Victoria Regia lily-house at Chatsworth 
devised the Crystal Palace in Hyde Park, in 1850-51 ; or, in other words, from the 
natural engineering of the under-side of the flower-leaf, Sif Joseph Paxion devised 
the self-supporting principle which he. applied in the roof of the Great Exhibition 
building in Hyde Park. 
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Golden gates lead from the gardens into the rock walk, which, winding 
for more than a mile, terminates at a rough mass of stone, called Ilia's 
Rock, in memory of the great battle fought on the spot, between the 
Kings of Mercia and Wessex, Coelred and Ina. In the gorge of the 
ravine is a lofty Chinese pagoda, which has been converted into a 
fountain. And, to carry the mind's eye to other times, the rain of the 
old castle of the Talbots stands on an almost perpendicular natural 
rock, ornamenting this delightful region of art. 

Windsor Castle has an architectural garden in the east front ; but we 
look in vain for the old garden, such as King James L of Scotland de- 
scribes at the Castle, when he was confined there by Henry V. — 
as a place set thick with trees, and alleys of hawthorn-hedges, with an 
arbour in each corner, — 

And myddis every herboure might be aene 
The scharp green swete jenepere. — The Quair. 

Charles II. had the summit of the hill, on the east side, converted 
into a bowling-green; but George III. had this elevation levelled, and 
the earth taken to the north side, which was planted with trees and 
shrubs, and laid out in walks, called the Slopes — a sort of hanging garden. 

Hampton Court Palace Gardens assumed their present form under 
London and Wise ; when the hollies and yews were shaped into the forms 
of birds and animals. In the Private Garden, are a few remains of 
Queen Mary's rare plants, and some fine orange-trees ; but the vegetable 
lion of the place is the Hamburgh grape-vine, above 110 feet long, and 
known to have borne 2500 bunches of grapes. Here also is the royal tennis- 
court ; the wilderness planted by William III. ; and the maze formed 
early in his reign. The noble walks, the stately basin with its gleaming 
gold and silver fish, the bright river, and the private garden terrace, in 
which Watteau would have rejoiced, as backgrounds for his satin and 
brocaded dames — all make up a very charming scene for thousands of 
holiday-keepers. 

Surrey appears to have taken the lead in throwing off the formal 
restraints of the monotonous Dutch style which so long prevailed; 
and this may be evidenced by referring to the grounds of Oatlands, 
Woburn Farm, Pain's Hill, Esher, and Claremont, all which were in a 
course of alteration and improvement within twenty years of each other 
about the middle of the last century. 

Oatlands became a royal possession in 1538 : Queen Elizabeth shot 
here with a crossbow in the paddock, in 1602 ; Ann of Denmark, the 
consort of James I., resided in the palace, and had built here, possibly by 
Inigo Jones, a silkworm-room ; and Charles I. granted the estate for 
life to Queen Henrietta-Maria. Most of the buildings were destroyed, • 
and the land disparked, during the interregnum ; but after the Resto- 
ration of Charles II., the Queen -dowager regained possession of the 
estate. We pass over several possessors to the seventh Earl of Lincoln, 
who formed the gardens at Oatlands about 1725. Henry, Duke of 
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Newcastle, enlarged the park, planted much, formed an ornamental piece 
of water, and constructed a grotto: and in 1794, the Duke sold the 
property to Frederick, Duke of York, whose Duchess was much attached 
to the place : here were buried seventy of her favourite dogs, and by 
her kindness a flourishing rookeiy was established here. The grotto 
has the sides and roofs of its apartments incrusted with satin-spar, 
sparkling ores, shells, crystals, ana stalactites. 
Of these. demesnes, however, the most celebrated for its landscape- 

fardening is Pains Hill, laid out by the Hon. Charles Hamilton. It 
as an artificial lake, and two islands, with Gothic ruins and a rockwork 
grotto. Walpole commends its forest wilderness, as " great, and foreign, 
and rude ; the walks seem not designed, but cut through the woof of 
pines ; and the style of the whole is so grand, and conducted with so 
serious an air of wild and uncultivated extent, that, when you look 
down on this seeming forest, you are amazed to find it contain only a 
few acres." On the distant brow is a ruined hermitage ; and, enshrouded 
amid lofty pine and forest-trees, is an imitative watch-tower of the 
Middle Ages. Here the drive quits the wild glades and deep foliage of 
the woods, and in more cheerful scenery is a Temple of Bacchus. The 
home landscape of the Park is very beautiful : the cedars are remarkably 
fine, and the oaks of majestic grandeur. The water was raised from the 
Mole to feed the lake, and to supply the house, by an ingenious yet 
cumbrous wheel, which took up the water and conveyed it through a 
spiral pipe from the circumference to the centre, thence into a trough* 
and through pipes into the gardens, to form a fine winding lake : this 
contrivance ha3 been superseded by a wheel, by Bramah, at a cost of 
800/. Cobbett remembered seeing, when a boy, a beautiful vineyard of 
two or three acres, at Pains Hill : the vines, well-loaded with black grapes, 
were planted in rows, and tied to stakes, as in the vineyards in France, 
Beddington, near Croydon, the seat of the eminent family of the 
Carews, has been for ages famed for its gardens. So early as the fifteenth 
century, the manor belonged to the Carew family, who lost it for a time 
by the attainder of Sir Nicholas Carew, in 1539. In the next reign, the 
attainder was reversed, but Sir Francis Carew, the rightful owner, had 
to repurchase the estates. He then " rebuilt the mansion-house in a 
very magnificent manner, and laid out the gardens, which he planted 
with choice fruit-trees, in the cultivation of which he took great delight, 
and spared no expense in procuring them from foreign countries. The 
first orange-trees seen in England are said to have been planted by him. 
Aubrey says they were brought from Italy by Sir Francis Carew ; but 
the editors of the Biographia, speaking from a tradition preserved in 
the family, tell us they were raised by Sir Francis Carew from the seeds 
of the first oranges which were imported into England by Sir Walter 
Raleigh, who had married his niece, the daughter of Sir Nicholas Throck- 
morton : the trees were planted in the open ground, and were preserve^ 
in the winter by a moveable shed ; they flourished for about a penturo 
and a half, being destroyed by the hard frost in 1 — 
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Elizabeth, among her other visits, paid two to Sir Francis in 1559 and 
1560. The Queen's oak and her favourite walk were long pointed out 
in memory of this occasion. Sir Hugh Flatt relates an interesting 
anecdote of one of Elizabeth's visits to Beddington : — 

Here I will conclude with a conceit of that delicate knight Sir Francis Carew, 
who, fur the better acoomplichment of his royal entertainment of oar late Qneen 
Elizabeth, of happy memory, at his house at Beddington, led her majesty to a 
cherry-tree, whoae fruit he had of purpose kept back from ripening at the least 
one month after all cherries had taken their farewell of England. This secret he 
performed' by straining a tent or cover of canvas over the whole tree, and wetting 
the same now and then with a scoop or horn as the heat of the weather required ; 
and so by withholding the sunbeams from reflecting upon the berries, they grew 
both gnat and were very long before they had gotten their perfect cheery colour; 
and when he was assured of her majesty's coming, he removed the tent, and a few 
sunny days brought them to their full maturity. — Garden of Eden. 

Southey, in his Omniana, records a curious example of fastastio 
gardening at Banstead, in Surrey, where an ingenious clergyman (who 
died early in the last century,) had amused himself for fifty years with 
ornamenting his gardens. You ascended one of his trees by a flight of 
steps ; the top had been flattened in the middle, and the boughs round 
about dipped into a parapet : here was an octagon bench, which he 
called his Teneriffe. Another tree was manufactured into Mount Par- 
nassus ; and there Apollo was to be seen perched with the nine Muses. 
That they might not want worthy company, the Great Mogul, the Grand 
■Signior, the Cham of Tartary, and the Czar of Muscovy were all to be 
seen in the garden. Two other trees, clothed with ivy and cut smooth, 
stood for the Pillars of Hercules. The old gentleman was a wit as well 
as a scholar : he had cut one tree into the shape of a rose, and placed a 
bench under it, where lovers might talk " under the rose." 

We remember to have seen at Bed font, in Middlesex, in the church- 
yard, two yew-trees tortured from their natural growth, to form an arch 
surmounted by two shapes intended for peacocks, over the footpath, and 
exhibit in sombre verdure the date of the year 1704. 

Kew Gardens date from nearly a century and a half. In a Tour 
through England, 1724, is noticed Mr. Molyneux's fine seat at Kew, and 
excellent gardens, said to have had the best fruit-trees in England, col- 
lected by " that great statesman and gardener, Lord Capel," who may be 
regarded as the founder of Kew Gardens ; and Stephen Switzer, in* his 
treatise on Rural Architecture and Gardening, first published in 1718, 
and republished in 1 741, says : " The plantations of the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Capel are still to be seen at Kew. The greatest advance made by him 
therein was the bringing over several fruits from France." About 1730, 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, obtained a long lease of Kew House from 
the Capel family, when the grounds were relaid out by the celebrated 
Kent. In 1751, Sir William Chambers erected several ornamental 
buildings in the grounds; in 1759 was commenced, by the Princess 
Dowager of Wales, the " Physic or Exotic Garden," (now the Botanic 
Garden;) and in 1762 were removed here all the Duke of Argyle's raw 
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trees and shrubs from his seat at Whitton, near Hounslow. Kew was 
next bought by George III., and the property considerably enlarged. 

In the Pleasure-grounds the chief building is the Chinese pagoda, 163 
feet in height. The Observatory was erected by Chambers, for George 
IU. The JDoric temple, called the Pantheon, in a fine situation, backed 
by venerable trees, was built in 1837, for William IV. 

The Botanic Garden is enriched from every part of the world with 
exotic treasures : it had well-nigh been broken-up in 1840, through the 
stupidity of the Government, and we owe its preservation to the superior 
taste of Her Majesty. For New Holland and Cape plants the collection 
is unrivalled; its conservatories, orangery, and arboretum, of great 
extent and completeness ; and the Museum is well calculated to teach 
the people a few of the uses of botany. By aid of the Hortus Kewensis t 
first published nearly a century since, and the genius of Sir W. J. Hooker, 
the curator, the fame of Kew Gardens has become world-wide. 

In a secluded spot in Richmond Gardens, amidst foliage and under- 
wood, are the remains of Merlin's Cave, and the Grotto or Hermitage of 
Queen Caroline, who expended large sums in the improvement of her 
garden here. Stephen Duck, the thresher-poet, was keeper of the cave 
and grotto : in the former, approached by walks and labyrinths, were 
wax figures of Merlin and his Secretary; Queen Elizabeth and her 
Nurse ; Elizabeth, Queen of Henry VII. ; and Minerva — all by Mrs. 
Salmon, of wax-work fame. Within the grotto, which was rudely formed 
of stones, moss, and shrubs, were busts of Boyle, Newton, Locke, Clarke, 
and Wollaston. 

If we have been charmed with Evelyn's " own deare Wotton," we 
have found equal delight in the DeepJene, which presents a felicitous 
combination of nature and art rarely approached. It is named from 
the Saxon Deop den, a deep vale, which especially applies to the natural 
configuration of the ground. Two centuries ago, it was thus de- 
scribed by Evelyn, in his Diary: — "I went to Darking, to see Mr. 
Charles Howard's amphitheatre, garden, or solitarie recess, being 15 
acres inviron'd by a hill. He showed us divers rare plants, caves, and 
an elaboratory." In a later visit, he describes it as "Mr. Charles Howard's 
extraordinary garden at Dipden." Somewhat later, Aubrey writes, Here 
"the Hon. Charles Howard hath very ingeniously contrived a long 
Hope, (i.e., according to Virgil, deductis vallis,) in the most pleasant 
ana delightful solitude for house, gardens, orchards, boscages, &c, that 
I have ever seen in England. He hath cast this hope into the form of 
a theatre, on the sides whereof he hath made several narrow walks, 
which are bordered with thyme, and some cherry-trees, myrtles, &c. 
Here was a great many orange-trees and syrangas ; and the pit (as I 
may call it) is stored full of rare flowers ana choice plants. 

" On the west side of this garden is a little building, which (as I re- 
member) is divided into a laboratory and a neat oratory, by Mr. Howard. 
Above the hill, on this west side, is a thicket of biaek-cherry-trees ; and 
the walks and the grounds abound with strawberries." Aubrey con- 
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eludes with extolling the place as " an epitome of Paradise," where " the 
Garden of Eden seems well imitated." Dating our recollection of this 
beautiful spot from some tive-and-forty years since, we are charmed with 
the rare success with which the present possessor of the Deepdene hu 
completed what may be termed the restoration of Mr. Howard's design. 
Here is no intrusion of art, but every embellishment is part and parcel 
of the natural scene : the flower-garden area, the steep amphitheatric&l 
banks clothed with trees and shrubs in luxuriant and picturesque 
Tariety, and a long flight of steps ascending to a small Doric temple- 
like seat, and a noble terrace with an avenue of graceful beech-trees, 
—almost realize in the spectator even Aubrey's quaint ecstasies. 

From the terrace you look down a steep, once a vineyard, upon a 
grand assemblage of wood-scenery ; the picturesque masses of Scotch 
pine, Oriental plane, and cedar of Lebanon, reminding one of the land- 
scapes of Hoobima and Ruysdael. Nearer the mansion, the copper- 
coloured beeches, Hungarian limes, and American oaks are very fine.. 

In the old garden, lying low in the hope, and near the subterraneous 
grots in which Howard built his furnaces for his chemical researches— 
upon part of the brickwork of his laboratory, is a tablet bearing some 
elegiac lines to his memory, written by Laqy Burrell, in 1792. How 
fitted is such a spot for the delightful pursuit of philosophy and science ; 
and when it is recollected that in the adjoining mansion Mr. Hope 
wrote his fascinating Anastasius, and Mr. Disraeli his political novel of 
Coningsby — the Deepdene must be regarded as a retreat hallowed bj 
these works of genius and refined taste. 

Classic History of the Rose. 

The Rose is mentioned by Homer and Anacreon. By the former in 
the Hymn to Ceres, by the latter in many of his odes ; through which 
we learn that it was a flower remarkable for the beauty of its petals, 
that it grew amidst thorns, that it had a divine fragrance, was of the 
colour of the human complexion, that it was the most beautiful of all 
flowers, " the queen of flowers," " the flower of love." We need scarcely 
add the pretty legend of the rose being reputed to have grown white 
only till Venus, running after Adonis, scratched her legs upon its 
thorns, and stained the flower red with her blood ! 

According to the natural calendar of Greece, the rose blossomed in 
March, the Rosa Graca, or Lychnis coronaria, in May. In the Roman 
calendar we find early roses bloomed in April, and in May they were 

generally in flower. In Egypt, according to Theophrastus, the rose 
lossomed two months before it appeared in Italy. 
Amon* the ancients, the rose was emploved as a medicinal remedy, 
at their festivals and sacred ceremonies, and as an article of luxury at 
Jjanjjuets. Of its medicinal uses frequent mention is made by 
many anient writers on pharmacy. 
The pose been for ages the favourite flower for funereal and other 
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Eurposes. Among the Greeks, the relatives of the deceased wore gar- 
inas of roses during the days of mourning, as emblematical of the 
shortness of life, which passes as quickly away as would the beauty of 
those roses which form the mourner's crown. The tombs of the dead 
were decorated with roses, under the idea that they possessed the power 
of protecting the remains of the deceased, and were peculiarly acceptable 
as an offering to their manes. Other flowers besides the rose were 
selected, as having a special fitness for these purposes. The Greeks 
also used the amaranthus, which is commonly regarded as the flower now 
known by the name of "everlasting." Parsley and myrtle were also 
funereal plants. The Romans were so fond of the rose, that we find 
inscriptions which refer to legacies left in their wills for the express 

Surpose of providing roses, with which their tombs were annually to be 
ecorated. Instances occur of similar bequests in England. 
Roses were also strewed on the tables at the convivial entertainments, 
and on the floors of the rooms in which the Romans feasted. Pacatius 
says "the soft and luxurious thought themselves not sufficiently refined 
unless their extravagance changed the course of the seasons, unless 
winter-roses floated in their cups." Suetonius relates that Nero spent 
upwards of thirty thousand pounds at one supper in the purchase of 
roses ! This custom is supposed to have been introduced during the 
time of Horace : — 

I tell the boy that I detest 

The grandeur of a Persian feast ; 

Nor for me the linden's rind 

Shall the flowery chaplet bind: 
Then search not where the curious rose 
Beyond his season loitering grows. — Francis's Horace, 

Cleopatra is said to have expended a talent in the purchase of roses for 
one banquet ; on which occasion the floor of the apartment was covered 
with roses to the depth of a cubit, or one foot and a half. 

The chief use of the rose at feasts was to form crowns and garlands, 
which were placed upon the heads and around the necks of the guests ; 
the garlands being generally provided by the master of the house. 
Those who attended on the guests were also crowned, and even the 
drinking-bowls were wreathed with flowers. Anacreon describes a crown 
of roses as an invitation to festivity ; they were sometimes considered 
as preventives of drunkenness, though a wreath of flowers was generally 
a well-understood mark of inebriation. Rich unguents and oils were 
also prepared from the rose (see Homer's Iliad, xxiii. 186), which were 
used on the same occasions as the rose-flower itself. 

Sir Thomas Browne, in his Urn Burial, p. 56, says, that "in strewing 
their tombs the Romans affected the rose, the Greeks amaranthus and 
myrtle." And in his Tract II. he says, " The curiosity of some emperors 
had roses brought from Egypt ; until they found the art to produce late 
roses in Rome, and to make them grow in winter, as delivered in the 
handsome epigram of Martial." 

I 
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As the rose-tree, (says Burton), is composed of the sweetest flowers, 
and the sharpest thorns; as the heavens are sometimes fair and some- 
times overcast, alternately tempestuous and serene; so is the life of 
man intermingled with hopes and fears, with joys and sorrows, with 
pleasures and with pains. 

Humboldt, in his Aspects of Nature, gives the following account of, 
probably, the oldest Rose-tree in the world. In the crypt of the cathedral 
of Hildesheim grows a wild rose-tree, said to be a thousand years old; 
whereas, it is the root onlv, not the stem, which is eight centuries old, 
according to accurate information derived by Humboldt from ancient 
and t rustworthy original documents. A legend connects the rose-tree 
with a vow maae by the founder of the caflicdral, Ludwig the Pious; 
and a document of the eleventh century states that "when Bishop 
Hezilo rebuilt the cathedral, which had been burned down, he inclosed 
the roots of the rose-tree with a vault which still exists : raised upon 
this vault the crypt, which was re-constructed in 1061, and spread out 
the branches of the rose-tree upon the walls." The stem was, in 1849, 
twenty six and a half feet high, and the branches covered about thirty- 
two feet of the external crypt walL 

Mignonette. 

In the Langage des Tleurs it is related that the Count "Walsthein 
was paying his addresses to a beautiful heiress, who trifled with his 
affections, and who had a dependent cousin secretly in love with the 
count. One evening, while walking in the garden, the ladies each chose a 
flower, and the heiress gaily challenged the count to write the description 
of each in one line. She had chosen a wild rose, and the count, who 
had been piqued by her numerous flirtations, wrote, — 

Charming, but evanescent / 

The cousin had chosen mignonette, and the count's motto for this 
flower was, — 

Your qualities surpass your charms. 

The legend adds, that the count married the cousin, and in oompliment 
to her inserted the mignonette in his coat of arms. 

The Forget-me-not. 

Withering says this flower, {MyosOtis palustris,) obtained its name on 
the Continent as early as 1465. But, in Dodonoeus's Herbal, Englished 
by Henry Lyte, 1578, and Gerarde's Herbal, 1597, the Forget-me-not is 
said to be one of the popular names of the ground-ivy ; and the only 
name given for the Myosotis is scorpion-grass. 

Spenser seems, however, to have been aware of its application, for in 
his Tears of the Muses he thus accurately describes the flower : — 
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One flower that is both red and blew; 

It grows first red, and then to blew doth fade, 

Like Astrophel, which thereinto was made. 

And in the midst thereof a star appears, 

Ae fairly formed as any starre in skyes. 

That pearl of some, Starlight is called by name; 

Of others Penthia, though not so well ; 
Bnt thou, wherever thou dost find the same. 

From this day forth doe call it Astrophel. 

Story of a Magnolia. 

The evergreen Magnolia, so well known for the splendour and fragrance 
of its blossoms, was first brought to Europe, from the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi, in 1732, by a French officer of Marines, who planted it at his 
native place, Maillardiere, about four miles from Nantes. Here the 
magnolia grew and flourished; but, its introducer having died, little 
notice was taken of it ; and, when observed, it was supposed to be only 
some variety of the common laurel, which it resembles in its leaves. 
Thirty years afterwards it flowered, and was then discovered by M. 
Bonami, professor of botany at Nantes, to be the Magnolia grandtflora 
of Linnaeus. At a meeting of the states of Bretagne, held at Nantes in 
September, 1760, M. Bonami presented a branch of this magnolia in 
flower to the Princess de Bohan Chabot, and it excited so much admira- 
tion that its fame shortly afterwards reached the ears of Louis XV. The 
monarch was then ornamenting his garden at the Petit Trianon, and had 
there some small plants of the Magnolia grandtflora, which had in the 
meantime been introduced into Europe by one of the English collectors ; 
and when Louis heard that he had in his own dominions a tree of this rare 
exotic, forty feet high, which was covered with blossoms every year, he 
sent two of his gardeners to examine it, with orders to transport it to Ver- 
sailles, if they could ensure its living. This if was a formidable obstacle ; 
and, the gardeners reporting that they feared it would not survive its 
removal, it was suffered to remain at Maillardiere. Thirty years more 
brought the Bevolution, and amidst the general destruction even the 
poor magnolia did not escape : it was mutilated in the war of La Vendee, 
and its oranches were cut for firewood ; the house near which it stood 
was afterwards burnt down, and the magnolia was scorched and withered 
by the flames. It partially recovered, and still survives, though now 
only the wreck of what it originally was. 

Wordsworth's Celandine. 

Mr. Adam White, F.L.S., relates the following interesting circum- 
stances of his acquaintance with this very common but striking wild 
flower which shines on hedge banks, and on the slopes of fields. Still it 
is unknown to many, chiefly, because the ways across fields are generally 
muddy when it is in bloom, and some fancy that a walk in the country 

t2 
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must be anything but pleasant at such time of year. Such is the plait 
commonly called the " Pilewort," now classically known as the " Small 
Celandine," under the latter of which names Wordsworth has celebrated 
it. Since childhood most of us have known it, especially if we lived nor 
fields. It is truly described by our poet : — 

Modest, yet withal an elf 
Bold and lavish of thyself; 
Since we needs must first have met, 
1 have seen thee, high and low, 
Thirty years or more, and yet 
•Twas a face I did not know; 
Thou hast note, go where I may, 
Fifty greetings in a day. 

The year 1834 enabled the writer to compare the flower and the de- 
scription ; and in three or four years he was introduced to the pages of 
Wordsworth. In the spring of 1846 he transplanted, from Copenhagen- 
fields to a little grass bed in Islington, some specimens of the Uelandine; 
and, on a bright sunny day soon after he was gratified, beyond measure, 
to see its golden rays dotting the green background. " I shall write to 
Wordsworth," exclaimed he to his wife ; and to Wordsworth, with whom 
he had previously corresponded, he next day wrote ; and, before the end 
of the week he received a specimen now valued "inter spolia val» 
opima." Here is a part of the venerable Poet Laureate's letter : — 

Rydal Mount, 16th April, 1846. 
Dear Sir, — I have great pleasure in complying with your request, and herewith 
aend a specimen from a sunny slope within a few yards of my house, which I call 
Celandine Bank — it is so richly starred with that favourite plant of mine. • • • * 
Thanking you for your prayers and good wishes, and assuring you of the like on 
my part for yourself; I remain, dear Sir, faithfully your much obliged, 

Wm. Wordsworth. 

Wordsworth thus sings of his little flower of the "glittering conn, 
tenance " : — 

There '8 a flower that shall be mine, 
'Tis the little Celandine: 
Prophet of delight and mirth, 
111 requited upon earth. 
Herald of a mighty band, 

Of & joyous train ensuing, 
Serving at my heart's command, 

Tasks that are no tasks renewing, 
I will sing, as doth behove, 
Hymns in praise of what I love. 

Gerarde tells us the Celandine is also called Swallow-wort, because of 
an opinion which prevailed among country-people > that the old swallows 
used it to restore sight to their young when their eyes were out. 
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Dames of baronial castles, and hence it was formerly called Castle 
Gilloflower, and Dames' Violet. The name of Gillyflower was also 
common to several plants, as the Wall Gillyflower, ana the Clove Gilly- 
flower. The word was thought to be corrupted from Julv Flower, be- 
cause Lord Bacon says : "In July come Gilly -flowers of all varieties 
and Mortimer writes : " Gilly-flowers, or rather July flowers, is called 
from the month they blow in or, says Johnson, " from GiroflSe, of the 
French." It is evidently not derived from Julv, since Chaucer, who fre- 
quently uses French words, spells it Gilofre. Dr. Turner, in his History 
of Plants, 1568, calls it Geloner, to which he adds the word Stock, as 
we would say, Geloners that grow on a stem or stock, to distinguish 
them from the Clove Geloner and the Wall Geloners. Gerarde, who 
succeeded Turner, and after him Parkinson, call it Gilliflower; and thus 
it travelled from its original orthography, until it was called July Flower 
by those who knew not whence it was derived. Spenser has : — 

Bring hether the Fincke and Purple Cullambine, 
With Gelliflowers. 

And Gay extols, as eclipsed only by Blouzelind, 

Fair ia the gilliflow'r, of gardens sweet. 

The name of Gillyflower is now but little used, and the appellation of 
these pretty flowers at present rests upon the Stock. We have two 
species indigenous to our soil ; but Mr. Phillips is of opinion that the 
Garden Stock has been raised from the seeds of the more fragrant Stock 
of the Greek Islands, or of Italy, of which Plutarch speaks in his book 
Be Amore Fraterno. It is a plant that delights in the atmosphere of the 
sea, and consequently thrives in Britain. Early in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, London and Wise, of Brompton-park Nursery, brought the bright 
red or carmine Stock, and the large purple Stock to great perfection; 
and Miller, in 1724, speaks of them as the Brompton Stock. 

The Plant " Honesty." 

It is strange that this plant was employed as an agent in the magic of 
our ancestors. It is now solely cultivated for the beauty of its lilac 
corollas, and the singularity of its seed-vessels ; but it was held in high 
repute among the credulous of former ages, being considered a charming, 
enchanting, and bewitching herb. It still adorns our gardens, but its 
mysterious powers are no longer known ; for it has shared the fate of 
numerous otlier magical plants which it was believed enabled the people 
of old to transform themselves into aerial beings, and even to travel 
through the air in their natural shapes. We read of many plants 
whereby it was said that love or hatred could be engendered, lost pro- 
perty recovered, inen's secrets sucked out, and by whose aid battles 
were won or lost, and even the dead brought to life. 
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For by his mighty science he could take 
As many forms and shapes in seeming wise, 

As erer Proteus to himself could make: 

Sometimes a fowl, sometimes a fish in lake. 
Now like a fox, now like a dragon fell ; 

That of himself he oft for fear could quake, 
And oft would fly away. O, who can tell 
The hidden power of herbs, and might of magic f pell ! 

We learn from Chaucer that Honesty (Lunaria), was one of the plants 
used in incantations ; but he mentions it as "Lunarie." Drayton names 
it as Lunary : — 

Then sprinkles she the juice of rue, 
With nine drops of the midnight dew 
From Lunary distilling. — Nymphid. 

Spenser, quoted above, tells us that even the witches themselves 
could not escape herb penance : — 

When witches wont do penance for their crime, 

I chanc'd to see her in her proper hue, 
Bathing herself in origane and thyme. 
• * • * * 

The dev'lish hag, by changes of my chear, 
Perceiv'd my thoughts ; and drown'd in sleepy night. 

With wicked herbs, and ointments did besmear 
My body all through charms and magic might, 
That all my senses were bereaved quite. 

The same poet shows us that, in superstitious times the magician was 
called in as well as the physician :— 

Beseeching him with prayer, and with praise, 
If either salves, or oils, or herbs, or charms, 
A foredone wight from door of death mote raise, 
He would at her request prolong her nephew's days. 

The plant is named Lunaria from the circular shape of its pod, which 
is thought to resemble the moon (Luna), not only in its form but in its 
silvery brightness. The title of Honesty appears to have been bestowed 
on this plant from the transparent nature of the pod, which discovers 
those seed-vessels that contain seed from such as are barren, or have 
shed their seed. According to Gerarde, the title was bestowed upon this 
flower by an English gentlewoman, whom our great bard makes to say, 
Mine Honesty shall be my dower* 

The Ivy. 

This saves many animals from want and death in Autumn and Spring. 
In October it blooms in profusion, and its flowers become an universal 
banquet to the insect race. The great black fly, Musca grossa, and its 
numerous tribe, with multitudes of small winged creatures, resort to 
them : also those beautiful animals, the latest birth of the year, the ad- 
miral and peacock butterflies. In its honey it yields a constant foo4 
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till the frosts of November. In Spring, in the bitter months of March 
and April, when the wild products of the field are nearly consumed, the 
Ivy ripens its berries ; and almost entirely constitutes the food of the 
missel-thrush, the wood-pigeon, and other birds. — Journal of a 
Naturalist, 

Golds, or Goldings. — Marigolds. 

Golds is a very old name for the corn marigold, Chrysanthemum ser/a- 
tum, and is conjectured to be used for the same plant by Chaucer, in the 
Knight's Tale, when he says : — 

Jalousie 

That weved of yelwe golds a garland. 

Drayton thus alludes to it in his Polyolbion : — 

The crimson darnel flower, the bluebottle and gold ; 
Which, though esteemed but weeds, yet for their dainty hues 
And for their scent not ill. 

The flower-buds of the marsh-marigold, preserved in vinegar, are a 
good substitute for capers, and were so used when capers were subject 
to import-duty, and sold at a much higher price than in the present aay. 
The use of the flower in our cookery is tola in Gay's line — 
Fair is the mary-gold for pottage meet. 

The Andromeda. 

Linnaeus, in his Tour in Lapland, gives the following reason for thus 
naming this delicate shrub, one of those bog-plants not half so much 
cultivated as it deserves to be : — 

As I contemplated it, I could not help thinking of Andromeda, as described by 
the poets — a virgin of most exquisite beauty and unrivalled charms. The plant 
is always fixed in some turfy hillock in the midst of the swamps, as Andromeda 
herself was chained to a rock in the sea, which bathed her feet, as the fresh water 
does the root of the plant. As the distressed virgin cast down her blushing face 
through excessive affliction, so does the rosy-coloured flower hang its head, growing 
paler and paler till it withers away. At length comes Perseus, in the shape of 
summer, dries up the surrounding waters and destroys the monsters, rendering the 
damsel a fruitful mother, who then carries her head erect. 

Love-in-idleness. 

1 This is the very small old-fashioned purple pansy, more commonly called 
Pinkenney John ; the cultivated garden variety of the Viola tricolor, or 
white pansy, to whose change of colour Shakspeare thus alludes : — 

Yet mark'd I where the bolt of Cupid fell ; 

It fell upon a little western flower, 

Before milk-white ; now purple with love's wound, 

And maidens call it Love-in-idleness. 

Midsummer Night's Dream, ii. 9. 
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Trees in Wiltshire. 

Aubrey gives the following interesting notes of trees, and their 
olden uses, in his Natural History of Wiltshire, 

Hazel. — We have two sorts of them. In the south part, and particularly Cran- 
bourne Chaw, the hazells are white and tough; with which there are made the 
best hurdles in Ed gland. The nutts of the Chase are of great note, and are 
•old yearly beyond tea. They sell them at Woodberry Hill faire, &c.; and the 
price of them is the price of a buschell of wheate. The bazell-trees in North Wilts 
are red, and not so tough, more brittle. 

Buckthorne, very common in South Wiltshire. The apothecaries make great 
nse of the berries for syrup, and the glovers use it to colour their leather yellow. 

Prick-timber in common, especially in North Wilts. The butchers doe make 
skewers of it, because it doth not taint the meate as other wood will doe, irom 
whence it hath the name of prick-timber. 

Yew-trees abound in Wiltshire. Aubrey tells us that when he learnt his 
u accidents, 1G33, at Yatton Keyuel," the boys took much delight in a lair and 
spreading yew in 'he churchyard, " and it furnish *t them with their f> cooped aud 
nuttcrackcrs. The clarke lopt it to make money of it to some bowyer or fletcher, 
and that lopping killd it." 

Service-trees grow naturally in various parts : u they operate as medlars, bnt less 
effectually." The botanical name is Sorbus, and Dr. Gale told Aubrey that Sar- 
biodunum, Old Sarum, has its denomination from Sorbes. 

Elders "grow everywhere. At Bradford the side of the hill which faces the 
south is covered with them. I fancy that that part might be turned to better 
profit, for it is situated as well for a vineyard as any place can be, and is on a 
rocky gravelly ground. The apothecaries well know the use of the berries, and so 
doe the vintners, who buy vast quantities of them In London.*' 

Whitty-tree, 44 or wayfaring tree, is rare in this country. In Herefordshire they 
are not uncommon; and they used, when I was a boy, to make pinnes for the 
yoakes of their oxen of them, believing it had vertue to preserve them from being 
forespoken, as they call it ; and they used to plant OLe by their dwelling-house, 
believing it to preserve from witches and evil eyes." 

Berberries. — u In the old hedges which are the boundes between the lands of 
Priory St. Marie, juxta Kington St. Michael, and the west field, which belonged 
to the Lord Abbot of Glastonbury, are yet remaining a great number of berberry- 
trees, which I suppose the nunnes made use of for confections, and they taught the 
young ladies that were educated there such arts. In those days there were not 
schooles for young ladies as now, but they were educated at religious houses." 

[History furnishes us with an account of the ancient use of the barberry, carry- 
ing us back even to the Egyptians, who used the fruit as a remedy in fevers of the 
most pestilential character. It was macerated in water, and the strained liquor 
sweetened and taken freely as a drink. Old authors mention the use of the bark 
of the common barberry as a remedy for jaundice, but without laying much stress 
on its virtues. John Ray, however, used a decoction of it with decided success. 
We are the more desirous of making this known, from the earnest recommendation 
of the remedy by friends on whom we can depend. The inner bark, boiled in 
milk, or old ale, we are assured, has cured patients of jaundice who had been given 
up by professional skill.] 

Strawberries in Coiem woods, exceeding plentifull ; the earth is not above two 
inches above the freestone. The poor children gather them, and sell them to 
Bathe; but they kill the young ashes by barking them to make boxes to put 
them in. Strawberries have a most delicious taste, and are so innocent that a 
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woman in childbed, or one in a feaver, may safely eat them ; bat I have heard 
Sir Christopher Wren affirm, that if one that has a wound in his head eates them, 
they are mortall. Methinks 'tis very strange. Quaere the learned of this ? 

Plants in Pictures. 

The ideal landscape of the early religious painters of Italy, (says Mr. 
Ruskin,) is absolutely right and beautiful in its peculiar application; 
but its grasp of nature is narrow, and its treatment, in most respects, too 
severe and conventional to form a profitable example when the landscape 
is to be alone the subject of thought. The great virtue of it is its 
entire, exquisite, and humble realization of those objects it selects; in 
this respect differing from German imitations of it, that there is no 
effort at any fanciful or ornamental modifications, but loving fidelity to 
the thing studied. The foreground plants are usually neither exagge- 
rated nor stiffened ; they do not form arches, or frames, or borders ; their 
grace is unconfined, their simplicity undestroyed. Cima da Conegliano, 
in his picture of the church of the Madonna dell' Orto at Venice, has 
given us the oak, the beautiful " Erba della Madonna" on the wall, 
precisely such a bunch of it as may be seen growing at this day on the 
marble steps of that very church ; ivy and other creepers, and a straw- 
berry-plant in the foreground, with a blossom and a berry just set, and 
one half-ripe and one ripe, all patiently and innocently painted from the 
real thing, and therefore most divine. Fra Angelico's use of the Oxali* 
acetosella is as faithful in representation as touching in feeling. The 
forms that grow on the walls of Fiesole may be seen in their simple 
verity on the architecture of Ghirlandajo. The rose, the myrtle, and 
the lily, the olive and orange, pomegranate and vine, have received their 
fairest portraiture where they bear a sacred character ; even the common 
plantains and mallows of the waysides are touched with deep reverence by 
feaphael ; and indeed, for the perfect treatment of details of their kind, 
treatment as delicate and affectionate as it is elevated and manly, it is to 
the works of these schools alone that we can refer. And on this, their 
peculiar excellence, I should the more earnestly insist, because it is of a 
tind altogether neglected by the English school, and with most unfor- 
tunate result ; many of our best painters missing their deserved rank 
solely from the want of it, as Gainsborough ; and all being more or less 
checked in their progress or vulgarized in their aim. 

Flowers as Decorations. 

We cannot but admire the practice of the Church of Rome, which 
calls in the aid of floral decorations on her high festivals. If we did not 
feel convinced that it was the most bounden duty of the Church of 
England, at the present moment, to give no unnecessary offence by 
restorations in indifferent matters, we should he inclined to advocate, 
notwithstanding the denunciations of some of the early Fathers, some 
slight exception in the case of our own favourites. We shall not easily 
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forget the effect of a long avenue of orange-trees in the Cathedral of 
St. Gudule at Brussels, calling to mind as it did the expression of the 
Psalmist — " Those that be planted in the house of the Lord shall flourish 
in the courts of our God." The white lily is held throughout Spain and 
Italy the emblem of the Virgin's purity, and frequently decorates her 
shrines ; and many other flowers, aedicated to some saint, are used in 
profusion on the day of his celebration. The oak -leaf aud the palm- 
branch have with us their loyal and religious anniversary, and the holly 
still gladdens the hearts of all good Churchmen at Christmas — a custom 
which the Puritans never succeeded in effacing from the most cant-ridden 
parish in the kingdom. Latterly, flowers have been much used among 
us in festivals, and processions, and gala-days of all kinds — the dahlia 
furnishing, in its symmetry and variety of colouring, an excellent material 
for those who, perhaps, in their young days sowed their own initials in 
mustard-and-cress, to inscribe in their maturer years their sovereign's 
name in flowers. Flowering plants and shrubs are at the same time 
becoming more fashionable in our London ball-rooms.* No dread of 
" noxious exhalations" deters mammas from decorating their halls and 
staircases with flowers of every hue and fragrance, nor their daughters 
from braving the headaches and pale cheeks, which are said to arise 
from such innocent and beautiful causes. We would go one step 
further, and replace all artificial flowers by natural ones, on the dinner- 
table and in the hair. — Quarterly Review, No. 139. 



Among the early moral and social influences of the Church of Home, 
may be mentioned, the great respect paid to the medicinal virtues of 
plants, by the people. 

Amongst the ancient Britons, we know, the ranks of the priests were 
recruited from the noblest families : their education, which extended 
over a period of twenty years, comprehended the whole of the sciences 
of the age ; and besides their sacred calling, they were invested with the 
power to decide civil disputes. Their dwellings and temples were 
situated in the thickest oat-groves, which were sacred to the Supreme 
Deity. The acorn, and above all, the parasitical misletoe, were held in 
high veneration ; the latter was sought on the sixth day of the moon, 
and when found, was only cut by a priest of the highest rank, for it was 



healing art has ever commanded the esteem of the rudest nations : hence 
it was the obvious policy of the priests, or Druids, to study the proper- 
ties of plants. Of their progress we have no record ; but who knows 

* We remember to have seen in the garden of a nurseryman at Brompton, at 
the close of a London season, a squadron of plants in pots, withered and drooping, 
and in some cases, dead. We inquired of the gardener the came of this floral 
decay : " Why, sir," said the man, " these plants have been out to so many partiet 
during the season, that the heated rooms have almost killed them." — I. T. 
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from what far antiquity comes the traditionary virtues of many of our 
native plants P 

Within the pale of the Church of Rome were, doubtless, preserved 
and cherished those precious remains of ancient literature, science, and 
art, which had been rescued from the havoc of the incursions of the 
Northmen. The sanctity of the altar, and the respect for the church- 
men, were shown in various ways. Wells of medicinal repute, situated 
hard by the old sacred groves, and whose virtues were attributed to 
some presiding deity, were dedicated to some favourite Saint; and 
several plants were in like manner dedicated to the Virgin Mary. 

The fields of the monks exhibited a style of cultivation worthy of the 
practical students of Virgil and Columella, and the poor were fed at a 
Dountiful rate from their well-stored granges. The frequent fastings and 
abstinence from animal food led to the introduction from foreign lands 
of plants that were both useful and grateful to the palate. The attention 
bestowed by the clergy in ministering to the ailments of their people, 
was in like manner favourable to the progress of gardening. Previous 
to the ascendancy of the Church of Rome, in the physic-garden of the 
Saxon age we find " peppermint, rosemary, sage, rue, pennyroyal, fenu- 
grek, cumin, watercress, cornflag roses, lovage, fennel, tansy, white 
lilies, kidney-beans, and savory ; corianders and poppy were grown in the 
kitchen garden." At a later period, in monkish gardens might be seen 
"bluebells, bachelor-buttons, balm, daffodil, golden and silver-rod, 
honesty, lily of the valley, marigold, mint, narcissus, Solomon's seal, 
southernwood, and Star of Bethlehem." There is abundant evidence 
to show that above three hundred species of " medicinal plants were 
known to the monks and friars, ana used by the religious orders in 
general for medicines." The learned Chalmers has adduced proof, that 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries every house in the Eastern 
Border towns and villages had a garden for raising culinary herbs; 
and a good history of monkish botany would, doubtless, prove invaluable 
for settling disputes about certain indigenous and naturalized plants. 

The Borders had been originally covered with noble forests, which 
gradually disappeared before the improvident waster in peace, but, above 
all, by the havoc of contending armies to prevent the frequent ambuscade 
of foes. Thus, in course of time, the whole country was bared to the 
sweep of the winter's blast ; bogs filled up the valleys, gendering un- 
wholesome exhalations ; the crops were scanty and late ; severe famine 
for both man and beast was of frequent occurrence. The Reformation 
swept away all monkish establishments. In the day of distress there 
were no well-stored granaries for the famished, no medicines for the 
afflicted ; yet some knowledge of medical botany lingered amongst the 
people, and was cherished in simple faith down to these latter days, and 
even yet it lingers amongst the unlearned in retired places.— See Dr. 
George Johnston's Botany of the Eastern Borders. 
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Plot thus mentions the hive-bee; attributing to it properties whiflb 
really belong to another, and misstating the motive of the action :— 

If haply there do arise a tempest or a storm whiles they [the bees] be abroad, 
they catch up some little stony greet to ballance and poise themselves against the 
wind. Some say that they take it and lay it upon their shoulders. And withal], 
they Hie low by the ground, under the wind, when it is against them, and keep 
along the bushes, to breake the force thereof. 

This notion was first entertained by Aristotle, and repeated by 
Virgil, to whose poetic imagination such a trait in the habits of his 
favourite insects would be highly grateful. — (See his fourth Georgie.) 

This fable has also been frequently found m later dissertations on the 
natural history of the tee, and adduced as a surprising instance of bee- 
instinct, notwithstanding the corrections of Swammerdam, Reaumur, 
and later naturalists, all of whom have shown that here the mason-bee 
has been mistaken for the honey-bee; the former being often seen 
hastening through the air, loaded with sand and gravel, the materials of 
its nest. — (See Note in the Naturalisfs Library.} 

The wonderful economy of bees was described by Aristotle, 2200 years 
ago, as we have it at present ; but that he mistakes the sex of the queen. 

The discoveries of Huber, Swammerdam, Reaumur, Latreille, 
Bonnet, and other moderns read more like a fairy tale than anything 
else, yet the subject is far from being exhausted. At the same time, 
modern naturalists have substantiated the accuracy of the ancients 
in many statements which were considered ridiculous fables. The 
ancients anticipated us so far as even to have used glass hives, for 
the purpose of observing the bees at work : see an old writer quoted 
by Bochart. 

Jones of Nayland says : " Consider the wisdom and happiness which 
is found among a swarm of bees ; a pattern to all human societies. 
There is perfect allegiance, perfect subordination; no time is lost in 
disputing or questioning ; but business goes forward with cheerfulness 
at every opportunity, and the great object is the common interest. 
All are armed for defence and search for work ; so that in every 
member of the community, the two characters of the soldier and the 
labourer are united. If you look to the fruits of this wise economy, 
you find a store of honey for them to feed upon, when the summer is 
passed, and the days of labour are finished." 

Kirby describes bees as those admirable creatures, which though, as 
a wise man observes, they are little among such as fly, their fruit is the 
chief of sweet things, those Heaven-instructed mathematicians, who, be- 
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fore any geometer could calculate under what form a cell would occupy 
the least space without diminishing its capacity, and before any chemist 
existed to discover how wax. might be elaborated from vegetable sweets, 
instructed by the Fountain of Wisdom, had built their hexagonal cells 
of that pure material, had closed them at the bottom with three rhom- 
boidal pieces, and were enabled, without study, so to construct the 
opposite story of combs, that each of these rhomboids would form one 
ot those of three opposed cells, thus giving strength to the structure 
that, in no other plan, could have been given to it. Wise in their 
government, diligent and active in their employments, devoted to their 
younp and to their queen, they read a lesson to mankind that ex- 
emplifies their Oriental name — she that speaketh. Whoever examines 
their external structure, will find every part adapted to their various 
employments. 

These valued animals, so worthy the attention of the sage, as well as 
the culture of the economist, are almost the only ones of the order that 
are guilty of no spoliation, and injure no one; they take what im- 
poverishes no one, while it enriches them and us also, by the valuable 
products which are derived from their skill and labour — true emblems 
of honest industry. 

All insects of this order, in their perfect state, imbibe the nectar from 
the flowers; but none, except the hive and humble bees, and one 
species of wasp, with the view of storing it up for future use. 

Mr. Jesse observes : — To a thinking mind, few phenomena are more 
sfriking than the clustering of bees on some bough, where they remain, 
in order, as it were, to be ready for hiving. Where a hive is fixed 
over a swarm, the bees will generally so into it of their own accord, 
uttering at the same time their satisfied hum, and seeming to be aware 
of the object in placing the hive so near them. How the queen bee is 
made acquainted: with so convenient a place for her retreat is unex- 
plained : surrounded by thousands of her subjects, she makes her way 
through them all, and enters the hive followed by the whole swarm. 
Here the work of preparing future cells is instantly commenced, and it 
has been found that, although a swarm has not been able for two or 
three days to quit the hive after they had taken possession of it, a con- 
siderable number of cells had been nearly completed. Even as soon 
as the foundation of a cell is finished, the queen will sometimes deposit 
an egg upon it, the sides being afterwards ouilt up. 

The relative value of a swarm, in the different months, is thus 
estimated : — 

A swarm of bees in May 
Is worth a load of hay ; 
A 8 war in of bees in June 
Is worth a silver spoon; 
But a swarm in July 
Is not worth a fly. 
[or, 

You had better let it fly J 
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In some parts of Surrey, as at Dorking, the first migration from tbe 
parent hive is a swarm ; the next a cast ; while the third increase in the 
season, goes under the name of a cote. In the Midland Counties, the 
third is a spindle. 

In Sussex it is considered a sign of a death in the family, if bees, in 
the act of swarming, make choice of a dead hedge-stake for their 



a death in the family. 

Chloroform renders bees quiet and innocuous, so that the honey may be 
taken from them without destroying them altogether. 

The Commonwealth of Bees, — Self-preservation and the transmission of 
life are here a charge performed, not by scattered couples, but by a 
varied society, marked out into separate divisions, with natural functions 
of extreme simplicity, and instincts so complex that they almost approach 
to reason. 

The relations of queen bee, workers, and drones have been the commonplace 
of poets and moralists, and the puzzle of scientific observers, ever since these roving 
colonies were domesticated. Virgil's description in the Georgics is a fair sample 
of common views, and of those obvious facts which perplex the eye unaided by the 
microscope. A lively French author has accused him of mistaking drones for 
workers ; but that gentleman was not aware of the difference in colour between 
French and Italian bees. Herr von Berlepsch began to note with the microscope 
the economy of more than a hundred hives, and Professor Siebold brought the 
trained eye and varied culture of the practised zoologist to assist in reducing the 
facts to order and law. The principal results may easily be indicated in a few lines. 

The queen bee is nothing more than an ordinary worker, who has been reared in 
a royal or larger cell, and on paste which the workers have prepared, instead of 
pollen and honey. When a queen is old, and about to die, one of her brood is 
selected and reared as successor. When she is lost by any accident, the workers 
select some worker-cells furnished with an egg or young larva, and enlarge them 
into queen's cradles, and feed the occupant with royal food. The tasks of collect- 
ing honey, of forming cells, and ministering to royalty consume the entire energies 
of the worker -bees. The charge of reproducing the society devolves on the queen 
and the drones. Left entirely to herself, the queen is furnished with a store of 
eggs, from which any number of drones may be produced. Hence, in some cases 
of accident, a result well known to the keepers of hives occurs — only drones emerge 
from the cells, and the queen has to be killed, that her fatal fertility may not ruin 
the working colony. A necessary result of this is that no hybrid males can ever 
be found — where the queen bee is of pure stock they are always, in colour and 
shape, the counterparts of their mother. The workers, on the other hand, are 
the children of the drones and the queen ; and the Italian and German broods 
have very often been crossed in this way. It is, therefore, the instinct of self-pre- 
servation as a community that leads the werkers to rear and feed the drones. 
And it is worth observing how admirably, by this arrangement, an insect exposed 
to so many enemies is secured from the chance of extinction. If by any accident 
the queen bee and the males of the hive should perish, the workers would only need 
to exchange the larva's destiny of work for the destiny of royalty ; and the queen 
would, in the course of time, stock the hive with drones.— -(See Saturday Review, 
April 25th, 1857.) 

Schirach asserts that in one season a single female will lay from 
70,000 to 100,000 eggs. Reaumur says that, upon an average, she lays 
about 200 in a day, a moderate swarm consisting of 12,000, which are 
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laid in two months ; and Huber, that she lays above a hundred. All 
these statements, the observations being made in different climates, and 
perhaps under different circumstances, may be true. — (Kirby and Spence.) 

The bee has three large eyes, and, incredible as the fact may appear, 
4000 smaller ones or telescopes ; so that, by these manifold sources of 
vision, it is enabled, even at a great distance, to discover the nutrition 
most suitable for its sustenance, and to cull from the various flowers 
that substance from which it manufactures its honey and wax. 

Reaumur found that 336 bees weighed an ounce, and 5376 a 
pound. According to John Hunter, an alehouse pint contains 2160 
workers. 

The stina of the Bee is a beautiful little tube, formed like a telescope, 
through which the poison from the bag to which it is attached is in- 
jected. This very fine and delicate apparatus is barbed at the end, 
and when firmly fixed below by contraction, draws the rest of the sheath 
after it ; and the sting, with its appurtenances, is so large in proportion 
to the whole body of the bee, and the detaching it from the other parts 
so seriously disturbs the internal economy of the insect, that the wonder 
seems to be that it retains any animation at all after losing it. 

A bee, deprived of its antennae, immediately becomes dull and listless : 
it desists from its usual labours, remains at the bottom of the hive, seems 
attracted only by the light, and takes the first opportunity of quitting 
the hive, never more to return. A queen bee, thus mutilated, ran about 
without apparent object, as if in a state of delirium, and was incapable of 
directing lier trunk with precision to the food which was offered to her. 

There are two descriptions of males — one not bigger than the 
workers, supposed to be produced from a male egg laid m a worker's 
cell. The common males are much larger, and will counterpoise two 
workers. There are also two sorts of workers— wax-makers and nurses. 
They may also be further divided into fertile and sterile ; for some of 
them lay male eggs. There is found in some hives, according to Huber, 
a kind of bees, which, from having less down upon the head and throat, 
appear blacker than the others, by whom they are always expelled from 
the hive, and often killed. These are thought to be no longer capable 
of working, and to be superannuated bees. Thorley remarks, that if you 
closely observe a hive of bees in July, you may perceive many amongst 
them of a dark colour, with wings rent and torn ; but in September, not 
one of them is to be seen. Should this conjecture prove true, the 
banishment and destruction of the seniors of the hive seems the law of 
their nature, to rid their community of all supernumerary and useless 
members, as is evident from their destruction of the drones after their 
work is done. 

New Queen. — If the bees are deprived of their queen, and are supplied 
with comb containing joung worker brood only, they will select one or 
more to be educated as queens. These, by having a royal cell erected 
for their habitation, and being fed with royal jelly for not more than 
two days, will, when they emerge from their pupa state (though, if they 
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remained in the cells they originally inhabited, they would have turned 
out workers), come forth complete queens, with their form and instincts 
entirely different. In order to produce this efFect, the grub must not be 
more than three davs old; and this is the age at which, according to 
Schirach (the first apiarist who called the public attention to this miracle 
of nature), the bees usually elect the larva? to be royally educated; 
though it appears, from Hubert observations, that a larva two days old, 
or even twenty-four hours old, will do. 

The calling of the Queen Bee is thus sought to be explained by a 
Correspondent of the Gardener's Magazine: — • 

Going one morning to a hive I expected to send forth a swarm, I was amnsed 
at the sound of " Peep, peep." I continued my observations till the swarm came 
out ; but I think it is probable it had been going on for a considerable time be lore. 
This sound of M Peep, peep,** came from an old queen, whom I could plainly see 
going from one part of the hire to the other ; running in a hurried manner, u 
though anxious to escape, and uttering the call in a hoarse kind of way every time 
she stopped. During the time this was going on there was another sound of " Peep, 
peep," of a shriller kind, from a fixed point ; but it was in the interior of the hive, 
and, consequently, out of the reach of my observation. This continued about an 
hour, when the swarm issued forth ; but whether the queen who ought to have 
accompanied it was destroyed in the hive, or lost after she came out, I cannot say: 
almost as soon as the bees were out they returned to the parent stock, but never 
after made an attempt to swarm, neither was there any more confusion in the hive, 
nor sound of 41 Peep" from either old or young queens, but all went on as peaceably 
as though nothing had happened. 

A strange Queen is sometimes maltreated. Huber saw a royal stranger 
introduced into a hive : the bees, greatly irritated, pulled her, bit her, 
and chased her away ; but on her emitting the sound, and assuming an 
extraordinary attitude, " the bees all hung down their heads, ana re- 
mained motionless." Next day he repeated the experiment, and the 
queen met with no better reception : tne maltreated queen emitted the 
sound, and the bees became motionless. Mr. Sidney Smirke asks, if 
this be not a case of mesmerism. Dr. Bevan discredits this statement 
of Huber, but the Doctor admits that when the queen is piping, prior to 
an after-swarm, the bees near her remain still, and incline their heads, 
as if in fear. 

When the queen bee is forcibly taken away from the hive, the bees 
which are near her at the time, do not soon appear sensible of her 
absence, and the labours of the hive are carried on as usual. It is seldom 
before the lapse of an hour that the working-bees, begin to manifest any 
symptoms of uneasiness : they are then observed to quit the larvae which 
they had been feeding, and to run about in great agitation to and fro, 
near the cell which the queen had occupied before her abduction. They 
then move over a wider circle, and on meeting with such of their com- 
panions as are not aware of their disaster, communicate the intelligence 
oy crossing their antennae, and striking lightly with them. The bees 
which receive the news, become in their turn agitated, and soon spread 
the alarm. All the inhabitants of the hive rush forward, eagerly seeking 
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their lost queen ; but, finding their search useless, they appear resigned 
to their misfortune, the noisy tumult subsides, and the bees quietly 
resume their labours. 

Virgil thus spiritedly and truthfully describes the attachment of the 
bees to their sovereign : — 

Lydian nor Mcde to much his king adores, 
Nor those on Nilus' or Hydaepes' shores: 
The state united stands while he remains ; 
But should he fall, what dire confusion reigns I 
Their waxen combs, and honey, late their joy, 
"With grief and rage distracted, they destroy : 
He guards the works, with awe they him surround, 
And crowd about him with triumphant sound ; 
Him frequent on their duteous shoulders bear, 
Bleed, fall, and die for him in glorious war. 

The queen of the wasps is far more enterprising than the queen of the 
bees ; for during the winter nearly all the wasps die, and the queen has 
to rear up an entirely new colony, and provide for them. But before 
autumn, she not unfrequently rules over no less than 30,000 subjects— 
and all her own children. 

How the Bee approaches a Flower. — There is nothing: in the mere 
exercise of the organs of smell that can direct an insect im its flight to 
an object, which it approaches not by flying in a line, but by coming 
towards it in circles. So it is with the bees in a garden, when attracted 
to a flower : they may be seen at first flying wide, describing circles in 
their flight, each circle diminishing as they come nearer, until at last 
they alight upon the object. Having no organ like lungs and thorax to 
enable tnem to inhale the effluvia, they make currents in the air by their 
mode of flight, so as to impress the nerve of smelling ; and it is from the 
sense of the odour being more acute in one part of the circle, that the 
next wheel is made ; and thus they are directed in a line drawn through 
these circles to the flower. — (Sir Charles Bell, on the Hand.) 

The wanderings of the bee are thus sung in Southey's wild poem of 
Thalaba:— 

Up a wide vale, winding amid their depths, 
A stony vale between receding heights of stone. 
A cheerless place 1 The solitary bee, 
Whose buzzing was the only sound of life, 
Flew there on restless wing, 
Seeking in vain one blossom, where to fix. 

In a Voyage to Lapland, we find a solitary bee described as humming 
merrily on the verge of the North Cape, where not a blade of grass 
grew, and the only vegetable matter was a cluster of withered moss at 
the very edge of the awful precipice. And Colonel Fremont found a 
solitary humble-bee winging his flight on the highest point of the Rocky 
Mountains — the crest of the snow-peak being 13,570 leet above the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

How the Bee makes Honey. — The pollen or dust of flowers is the sub-. 

u 
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stance with which the bee covers itself, and sucks in, afterwards to be de- 
posited in the form of honey, which is the natural secretion of the bee»aa 
the milk is of the cow. The bees deposit it in. their crop, or honey-big, 
which is an expansion of the gullet, and from this receptacle they did* 
gorge it again when they return to the hive, in the interval ; it being 
somewhat altered by admixture with the liquids which are secreted in 
the mouth and crop of the insect. 

Cells of Bees. — Of the sexangular cells in the honeycombs in the 
"edificial palaces" of bees, Sir Thomas Browne says, they 
make their combs six-cornered, declining a circle (whereof many stand not ctoet 
tog ther, and completely fill the area of the place); but rather affecting a sixnwkd 
figure, whereby every cell affords a common aide unto six more, aud also a fit reoep* 
tacle for the bee itself, which gathering into a cylindrical figure, aptly enters its 
sex angular houst, more nearly approaching a circular figure than either doth the 
square or triangle ; and the combs themselves »o regularly contrived, that their 
mutual intersections make three lozenges at the bottom of every cell ; which, ■eve- 
rally regarded, make three rows of neat rhomboidal figures, connected at the 
angles, and so continue three several chuins throughout the whole comb. As for 
the favagOy found commonly on the seashore, though named from a honeycomb, ii bat 
rudelv makes out the resemblance, and better agrees with the round cells of 
humble-bets. He that would exactly discover the shape of a bee'a mouth, needs 
observing eyes, and good augmenting glasses, wherein is discoverable one of the 
neatest pieces in nature. — Garden of Cyrus, chap. iii. 

In the construction of their cells, the bees, by a peculiar instinct, 
have always used the mathematically-correct angles, which give the 
greatest strength to support pressure, with the greatest economy of 
materials ; ana this insect construction our mathematicians have fol- 
lowed as the proper angle at which dock-gates should be placed, so that 
the timber employed should yield the most favourable result The bee's 
cell is, in fact, an elongated dodecahedron : and consequently the angles 
of the trihedral roof and base can be no other than those of the true 
geometrical solid ; the obtuse angle, on the face of which, produced by 
the union of two cubes, is the prime angle which affords the greatest 
resistance to water-pressure in the deck-gate. 

Kirby and Spence say that " Maraldi found that the great angles were 
generally 10° 28', and the smaller ones 70° 32', and Mr. Konig, an emi- 
nent mathematician, calculated that they ought to be 100° 27', and 
70° 34', to obtain the greatest strength with any given amount of mate- 
rial." Lord Brougham states that he has discovered that the bee is 
right, and that the mathematician was wrong ; and that other mathe- 
maticians with whom he has communicated agree with him, and have 
detected the source of the error. 

In man's over-anxiety to improve the construction of the old beehive, 
his ingenuity has strayed into numerous errors. Amongst the various 
hives shown at the Great Exhibition of 1851, the general mistake was 
interference with the bees themselves, who require, above all things, to 
be left alone. In short, there was only one small improvement — Muton's 
thick straw hive, in form like a hemisphere, with a flat board put upon 
the top. This form is the best adapted to prevent the inroads of wax- 
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moths ; it is rather less in diameter at the bottom than it is a little 
higher up, by which means the comb is kept firm. This kind of hive, 
without the top, was first proposed by Butler, in his Historic of Bees, 
published 238 years since. 

The beautiful forms of the cells have been introduced into the designs 
on our porcelain with good effect : — in a breakfast service before us, of 
old Staffordshire manufacture, the border is of honeycomb and wild 
flowers, very nicely composed. 

The habits of bees are extremely difficult to unravel, on account of 
their invariable determination to work in the dark. In all ages philoso- 
phers have devoted much time to the subject ; from Aristomachus, of 
Soli, in Cilicia, who, we are told by Pliny, for fifty-eight years attended 
solely to bees; and Philiscus, the Thracian, who spent his whole time in 
forests, investigating the habits of bees — to Swammerdam, Reaumur, 
Hunter, and Huber, in modern times. Still the construction of a honey- 
comb is a miracle which overwhelms our faculties. — (Alfred Sinee,F.R.S., 
on Instinct and Season.) 

The subterranean habitations of the humble-bee are of a much ruder 
architecture than those of the hive-bee ; the cells are made of a coarse 
kind of wax, but placed very confusedly, not exhibiting the geometrical 
precision observable in the latter. 

Enemies of Bees. — Huber avers the greatest to be the Sphynx atropos, 
which invades and plunders with impunity a hive containing thousands 
of bees, notwithstanding the watchfulness, pugnacity, and formidable 
weapons of these insects. To account for this phenomenon, he states 
that the queen bee has the faculty of emitting a certain sound, which 
instantly strikes the bees motionless, and he conjectures that thk 
burglarious moth, being endowed with the same property, uses it to 
produce* a similar effect, first on the sentinels at the entrance of the hive, 
and then on the bees within. 

A massacre of drones sometimes takes place in a hive. The indefa- 
tigable Burneus saw, by means of 3 glazed table, a massacre going on in 
six hives at the same time. The workers, in their great rage, darted 
upon the drones, as soon as they arrived at the bottom of the hive, 
seized them by their antennae, legs, and wings, and killed them by violent 
strokes of their sting, generally inserting it Detween the segments of the 
abdomen. The moment this fearful weapon entered their body, the poor 
helpless creatures expanded their wings, and expired. After this, as if 
fearful that they were not sufficiently despatched, the bees repeated their 
strokes, so that they often found it difficult to extricate their sting. 

The Hum of Bees is called by Shakspeare surly, by others drowsy. 
Sometimes, to hear this hum, the ear must be placed quite close to the 
hive, when clear and sharp sounds may be distinguished, apparently 
produced by the vibration of the wings of a single bee. This hum has 
teen gravely construed into an harangue of the queen to animate her 
subjects to the great undertaking she now meditates — the founding of a 
new empire. Sometimes you only hear a slight murmur in the nive j 
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then, all in a moment, a sonorous hum will be excited, and the workers, « 
if seized with a panic terror, will quit their labours, and go off in varies 
directions. 

Do Bees use Soot ? — Tn the Confessions of an English Opium-eater, the 
author, in a note, says that in the wide chimneys of the cottages in the 
Iittke district, he often heard the murmur of bees, and upon inquiry as 
to the cause, was told that soot (chiefly from wood and peats) was useful 
in some stage of their honey or wax manufacture ; it is true that swarms 
frequently settle in chimneys, and bees are often seen begrimed with 
soot, the reputed use of which is unexplained. 

Bees and the Weather.— Bees are generally thought to be weather- 
wise ; but they are not always right in their prognostics ; for Reaumur 
witnessed a swarm which, after leaving the hive at half-past one o'clock, 
were overtaken by a heavy shower at three. Nothing can be more 
melancholy than the appearance of bees in wet weather. Some come to 
the mouth of the hive, as if to view the passing clouds, and others who 
are tempted to quit the hive, return to it with great difficulty. A sun- 
shiny day in May is their delight, and it is then that bees seem most 
active and most joyous upon the wing. 

Some critics have found fault with Sou they for ascribing, in his Cum 
of Kehama, to Camdeo, the Cupid of Indian mythology, a bow strung 
with bees : the poet was, doubtless, led to the idea by nis knowledge of 
the natural history of these animals, and that they form themselves into 
strings or chaplets. 

Bees, and Deaths, and Funerals. — A poor old widow complained to 
Mr. Jesse that all her stocks had died, and on inquiring the cause, she 
informed him that on the death of her husband, but a short time before, 
she had neglected to tap at each of the hives, to inform the beqs of the 
circumstance : in consequence of this omission, they had been gradually 
getting weaker and weaker, and now she had not one left. 

In Norfolk, at places where bees are kept, it is peremptory, when one 
of the family dies, to put the bees in mourning, by attaching a piece of 
black cloth to each hive, or it is believed that all of them would die. 
In the neighbourhood of Coventry, it is considered necessary to inform 
the bees 01 any death in the family, otherwise they would die. The mode is 
to knock the key of the house three times against the hive, informing the 
inmates, at the same time, that their master or mistress, as the case may 
be, is dead. A similar custom prevails in Kent ; and in some cases it is 
extended to any great event taking place, to communicate that also. 

At Cherry-Burton, on a death in the family, the bees are put into 
mourning on the funeral day, to ensure prosperity to the hive : a scarf 
of black crape is applied to each beehive, and pounded funeral biscuit 
soaked in wme is placed at the entrance to tne hive. Oliver, in his 
History of Beverley, explains this ceremony by a quotation from Por- 
phyry, in which honey is spoken of as being " anciently a symbol of deatL" 

A similar ceremony is m Ml force in Ashbourne, Derbyshire ; Hinton, 
Wilts ; and even in intellectual Oxford. The formula is the same in 
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all these places. Three taps are made on the hives with the house-key, 
and the informant says, " J3ee3, bees, bees, your master is dead, and you 

must work for naming the future owner. A piece of black crape 

is then fastened to the hive : many bee-owners inform the bees of tne 
degree of relationship only, as your master's brother, sister, aunt, &c, 
is dead. On weddings, also, the bees expect to be informed, and to have 
their hive decorated with a wedding-favour. In Devon a boy has been 
sent back from the funeral cortege by the nurse to tell the bees of it, as 
it had been forgotten : they usually put wine and honey for them before 
% the hives, on that day. 

At Bradfield, on the edge of the Moors, bees in their hives are invited 
to the funeral in the same form as the neighbours are, because it is 
considered that, if this compliment be omitted, the bees will die. 

In Northamptonshire it is believed that bees do not thrive in a quar- 
relsome family ; and the entrance of the wild or humble-bee is deemed 
a certain sign of death. 

In Lincolnshire, if the bees are not informed of any death that happens 
in the family, they are thought to leave their hives, and never return : 
some persons give them funeral cake. 

In Essex, the bees are believed to desert their hives on the death of 
one of the owner's family : at Hyde Green, near Ingatestone, the answer 
to an inquiry after the oees was : " They have all gone away since the 
death of poor Dick ; for we forgot to knock at the hives, and tell them 
he was gone dead." — (C. M. Ingleby ; Notes and Queries, No. 132.) 

In the weald of Surrey and Sussex, and probably through all the 
southern counties, the country people attribute the desertion of an apiary 
to the bees not having had formal notice of their owner's death. Thus, 
when any member of a cottager's family dies, some one is immediately 
sent into the garden to tap on the beehives, or, as it is termed, to " wake 
the bees." The people tell you that, if this ceremony be neglected, the 
bees will all die in a short time. 

In Hampshire, (says the Rev. Mackenzie Walcott,) it is commonly 
said that the bees are idle or unfortunate at their work whenever 
there are wars : a very curious observer and fancier says that this has 
been the case ever since the time of the movements in France, Prussia, 
and Hungary, up to the present day. He also mentions a auaint super- 
stition, that the Death's-head Moth has been very common in Whitehall, 
according to the wise folks, from the time of the martyrdom of Charles I. 

In Buckinghamshire, on the death of one of the family, the nurse 
goes to the beehives in the garden, and taps gently three times, saying, 
" Little brownie, little brownie, your masters dead ;" when the bees 
beginning to hum, show their consent to remain. The omission of this 
ceremony, it is believed, would occasion the owner the loss of the bees 
by flight, or otherwise. 

In Monmouthshire it is gravely asserted that, though the bees are aware 
of the approaching death, from the acuteness of their organs of smell, 
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they require to be duly and timely communicated with on the subject, 
to induce ihem to remain with the survivors; but if thia be neglected, 
thev will desert their hives, and disappear. 

In Lithuania,* when the master or mistress of the house dies, it ■ 
considered necessary to give notice of the fact to the bees, horses, and 
cows, by rattling a bunch of keys ; and it is believed that if this were 
omitted, the bees and cattle would die. 

In some parts of Trance, when the mistress of the house dies, the 
formula is to tap thrice on the hive, saying, "Petites abeilles, votn 
maStrcsse est morte." 

It is an Overyssel superstition, that stolen bees will not thrive ; thej 
pine away and die. In Lower Brittany, whenever a marriage takes 
place in a family, or any other joyous event, the beehives are decorated 
with red cloth or cloth of some other gaudy colour; and whenever a 
death occurs, the bees are put in mourning by the beehives being dressed 
in black. It is believed that if the bees are not allowed to participate in 
the feelings of the family on such occasions, they will take offence and 
desert the place. 

In Wales it is firmly believed that if a swarm of bees settle and bind 
on the ground, it is a token of a death in a family :— and that a short 
time previous to the death of the owner of the bees, the bees themselves 
will (lie without any apparent cause. 

At Crawley, in Sussex, to be guilty of selling bees is a grievous omen: 
but to barter bees — as a hive for a small pig, or some other equivalent, 
is a different matter. When a hive swarms, it is customary to beat a 
fire-shovel with the door-key ; when, if the bees do not settle on any 
neighbouring tree, they are generally assailed with stones. At Bram- 
bletye, we ourselves have often assisted in the key and shovel practice. 
This noise is, however, thought to "make the bees settle," and it is 
not made until they have shown a disposition to wander ; and then the 
real use of it is to inform the neighbours that a swarm is in the air, and 
to serve as a notice to watch the place of its settling. It also serves as 
a notice that the owner has seen the swarm issue from his stock, and 
that he intends to claim it if it settles in the territories of a neighbour, 
and it is, in some measure, a source of identity. The Correspondent who 
communicates the above to Notes and Queries, No. 152, from Lincolnshire, 
adds, that in almost every place where bees are kept, some one, or at 
most two of the family, pay attention to the bees, and when that attention 
fails by the death of such party, the poor bees dwindle and die, not 
because they were uninformed of the death of their master, but because 
their master's death deprived them of the proper amount of care and atten- 
tion necessary for their preservation. A few of such instances in a 
neighbourhood would soon give rise to the superstition ; whereas the 
instances of the bees living through the care ana attention bestowed on 
them would pass unnoticed. This inference is reasonable enough. 

* The adjoining lime-tree forests of Poland swarm with wild bees, and the 
excellent honey which is obtained from them is sent to the neighbouring countries. 
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Bee Proverbs and Sayings. — Ancient writers placed bees in the scale of 
creation immediately after man : they considered also that they were, in 
a certain sense, religious beings; and that they were not only symbols, 
but loving prophets of poetry and eloquence ; thus they got the name 
of the Muses' birds. The ancients, moreover, believed that there 
existed a mysterious connexion between bees and souls, and they even 
sometimes used the terms convcrtibly. In certain legends the human 
soul is represented as issuing from the body in the visible form of the bee. 
Hence, Sophocles does not speak unappropriated when he says of souls,— 

In swarms, while wandering from the dead, 
A humming sound is heard. 

Eirionnach, a learned correspondent of Notes and Queries, relates that 
he heard a child in the country say : " We only call them bees ; they are 
fairies, or rather, they are souls." 

The Fable of the Bees, by Bernard de Mandeville, is a just and pleasant 
satire on men, and a theory of society, (which he supposes to be a vast 
hive of bees,) and national prosperity ; though in the latter respect it is 
almost worthless: the work was publicly censured by the Middlesex 
grand jury, in the year 1723. 

The bee is praised for her pious labours in the offices of the Roman 
Catholic Church, as the unconscious contributor of the substance of her 
paschal light (wax). 
In Echoes from Cornwall is a " Legend of the Hive," commencing— 
Behold those winged images ! 

Bound for their evening bowers; 
They are the nation of the bees, 

Born from the breath of flowers : 
Strange people are they ; a mystic race 
In life, and food, and dwelling-place! 
To have bees in the head is a phrase meaning to be choleric ; to have 
that* in the head which is easily provoked, and gives pain when it is : — 

But, Wyll, my maister, hath bees in his head, 
If he find mee heare pratinge, I am but deade. 

Damon and Pylh. (Old Play.) 

Ben Jonson, in his Bartholomew Fair, describes a restless person as 
having his head full of bees. To have a bee in the bonnet is a phrase of 
similar import, or sometimes means to be a little crazy ; and is clearly 
alluded to in the following passage : — 

For pity, sir, find out that bee 

That bore my love away. 

I'll seek him in your bonnet brave. 

Herrick: Mad Maid's Song. 

In Devon, a man whose ideas have been confused frequently says "his 
head has been among the bees" (buzzing). 

Bees were introduced into New Zealand before Mr. Cotton's arrival 
there* but the chief supply is derived from his stock. They are now very 
abundant and widely spread : in fact, the swarms which have escaped 
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have completely stocked the woods. Bees in this beautiful country work 
all the year, making two kinds of honey : the spring or summer honey is 
liquid, the autumnal or winter honey is solid, and completely crystallized. 
The honey is very fine, but varies in character according to the prevailing 
plants of the district. Here is also a native bee, which is solitary, and 
makes but one cell, which is generally in a hollow stick : half the cell is 
filled with wax, the other half with honey. Australia also produces 
some honey.— The Rev. R. Taylor, F.G.S. 

Aubrey, in his Natural History of Wiltshire, describes Hampshire as 
having the name for the best honey of England, and also the worst : the 
" forest honey is finest ; but the south of Wiltshire having much the like 
turfe, must afford as good, or little inferioure to it. Mr. Butler, of 
Basingstoke, who wrote a booke of bees, had a daughter he called his 
honey-girle ; to whom, when she was born, he gave certain stocks of 
bees, which produced 400/., as her marriage portion." Mr. Harvey, of 
Newcastle, got 800/. per annum by bees. Aubrey mentions an improved 
hive, by Mr. Hooke, and other ingenious contrivances of this time. 

" Mr. Francis Potter, Rector of Kilmanton, did sett a hive of bees in 
one of the lands of a paire of scales, in a little closet, and found that in 
summer days they gathered about half-a-pound a day ; and one day, 
which he conceived was a honey-dew, tney gathered three pounds, 
wanting a quarter." 

Of the early use of honey some interesting particulars are given. 
Heretofore, before our plantations in America, and consequently before 
the use of sugar, they sweetened their drink with honey, as we do now 
with sugar. The name of " honey-soppes" yet remains, but the use is 
almost worn out. (At Queen's College, Oxon, the cook treats the whole 
hall with honey sops on Good Friday at dinner. — Bishop Tanner.) Now, 
1686, since the great increase of planting of sugar-canes in the Barba- 
does, &c, sugar is but one-third of the price it was at thirty years since. 
In the time of the RomanCatholique religion, when a world of wax-candles 
were used in the churches, beeswax was a considerable commodity. 

Aubrey gives "from Mistress Hatchman, the following receipt to 
make Metheglyn, as good as the Devizes" : — 

Allow to every quart of honey a gallon of water; and when the honey is dis- 
solved, trie if it will beare an egg to the breadth of three pence above the liquor; 
or if you will have it stronger, putt in more honey. Then set it on the fire, and 
when the froth comes on the toppe of it, skimme it cleane ; then crack eight or 
ten hen-egges, and putt in the liquor to oleare it two or three handfuls of sweet- 
bryar, and so much of the muscovie, and sweet marjoram the like quantity ; some 
doe put sweet cis, or, if you pleat e, put in a little orris-root. Boyle all the*e 
until the egg ^8 begin to look black (these egges may be enough for a hogshead) ; then 
straine it forth through a fine sieve into a vessel to coole ; the next day tonne it 
op in a barrell, and when it hath workt itself cleare, which will be in about a 
weeke's time, stop it up very close, and if you make it strong enough, so to carry 
the breadth of a sixpence, it will keep a yeare. This receipte is something neer 
that of Mr. Thorn. Piers, of the Devizes, the great Metheglyn-maker. Metheglyn is a 
pretty considerable manufacture in this towne, time out of mind. I doe believe 
that a quantity of mountain-thyme would be a proper ingredient ; for it is most 
wholesome and fragrant. 
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Another receipt to make white metheglyn is given by Aubrey, who 
obtained it from old Sir Edward Baynton, 1640. The late John Britton 
had seen this old English beverage made by his grandmother as above 
described. 

Mead, the wine made with honey, was a Saxon beverage, and is still 
a common drink between Southampton and Salisbury, where the Saxon 
type of men, according to Mr. D. Macintosh, is very common. 

Miss Baker calls metheglin honey-beer, made after the pure honey is 
extracted, of the last crushing of the comb, boiled with water and fer- 
mented. Harrison, in his Description of England, says " the Welchmen 
make no lesse accompt of metheglin than the Greeks did of their am- 
brosia or nectar." 

Bearing in mind the frequent mention of honey, and its vast consump- 
tion formerly, it is strange that we have so few memorials of bees. In the 
neighbourhood of Pembroke is a "bee-hall," and at Hurstborne, Hants, 
is a " bee-house" large enough for a good cottage, but now deserted. 

The enclosure wherein the bees were kept was called the bee-croft, 
where immense stores of insects were housed . In royal inventories we 
have " honey casks" enumerated to an immense amount ; honey was 
royal food ; nence, perchance, the nursery line : — 

The queen was in the garden eating bread and honey. ' 
Professor Smyth thus beautifully invokes the bee:— 
Thou cheerful bee ! come, freely come, 

And travel round my woodbine bower; 
Delight me with thy wandering hum, 

And rouse me from my musing hour. 
Oh 1 try no more those tedious fields, 
Come taste the sweets my garden yields: 
The treasures of each blooming mine — 
The bud, the blossom — all are thine. 

And, careless of this noontide heat, 

I'll follow as thy ramble guides ; 
To watch thee pause and chafe thy feet, 

And sweep them o'er thy downy sides t 
Then in a flower's bell nestling lie, 
And all thy envied ardour ply ! 
Then o'er this stem, though fair it grow, 
With touch rejecting, glance, and go. 

O Nature kind ! O labourer wise ! 

That roam'st along the summer's ray, 
Glean'st every bliss thy life supplies, 

And meet'Ht prepared thy wintry dayf 
Go, envied, go — with crowded gates 
The hive thy rich return awaits; 
Bear home thy store, in triumph gay, 
And shame each idler of the day. 



PROMPT REMEDIES AND SMALL 
SERVICES. 

Caution againtt reading Medical Books.— It has been shrewdly remarked 
by Goethe, that " he who studies his body too much becomes diseased — hit 
mind becomes mad ;" and we are well convinced that many of the men and 
women of the present day might, with great justice, add another clause to 
the well-known Italian epitaph : — "Stavo bene, ma per, star meglio, sto 
qui ;" which, being thus amended, would run: — "I was well — wished to 
be better — read medical book* — took medicine— and died." In no other 
science, indeed, does Pope's maxim, that " a little learning is a dangerous 
thing," hold so strongly as in medicine, for those who dabble in medical lore, 
dealt out in works professing to be popular, are almost certain to suppose 
themselves afflicted with every disease about which they read. They forth- 
with take alarm at ttie probable consequences, and having some lurking 
suspicion that they may have mistaken the symptoms, they follow the pre- 
scriptions laid down in their book in secret, lest they should bring them- 
selves into open ridicule. 

[The clergy and the Jews were the leading men of the medical profession, 
during the tenth and eleventh centuries. From 1131 down to 1163, the 
Popes took occasion to thunder against practising ecclesiastics. A chief 
justice, about the year 1223, recommended to the Bishop of Chichester one 
Master Thomas, an army surgeon, as one who knew how to cure wounds, a 
science particularly needed in the siege of castles. Barbers assisted in 
bathR, shaved, and applied ointments. Henry V., at Agincourt, with 
30,000 men, had one surgeon and fifteen assistants. During the reign of 
Henry VIII. there were twelve surgeons in London. In 1512, physicians 
and surgeons had to be approved of by the Bishop of London, or the Dean 
of St. Paul's. Females were everywhere to be met with practising the 
healing art. The tooth drawer's, now the dentist's art, is not of recent 
date. Sir John Blagrave, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, had all his teeth 
drawn, and afterwards had a set of ivory teeth in again. Otter, in Ben 
Jonson's Silent Woman, says all her teeth were made in the Black Friars. — 
Social History of the Southern Counties."] 

" Qod is with the Patient" — One seldom passes a day in the East without 
being reminded half-a-dozen times that "God is with the patient," a com- 
fortable doctrine of Arab piety or laziness, which serves to excuse or justify 
every delay. You engage camels, and at the time appointed they are not 
in readiness ; you seek for the owner, and, probably, find him smoking in 
the coffee-shop or listening in the market, and he tells you that " God is 
with the patient." You growl out a few angry reproaches, and the friend 
who has come to visit you insinuates that you are in too great a hurry ; at 
all events, "God is with the patient." At last you start up in a flutter of 
indignation, and go to vent your complaints to the authority of the, place, 
Mudir, Kashef, Nazer, whatever he may be called ; he receives you civilly, 
summons the offender, expostulates with him, and then turns to you with 
the stereotyped assurance that "God is with the patient.*' — Sinai, the 
ffedjaSf and Soudan. By J. Hamilton. 
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How to Master Impediment of Speech. — Lord Lyndhurst, speaking in eulogy 
of the late Lord Truro, relates : — '* He bad one difficulty, and it was rather 
an extraordinary one, to overcome. I had it from his own lips, that he had a 
great impediment, which rendered it almost impossible for him to utter certain 
words. He overcame that difficulty with a perseverance and ingenuity which 
corresponded with his character. He formed a list of those words, which was 
a very comprehensive one, and annexed to each word every synonym he 
oould collect. Finding any word difficult to pronounce he dismissed it, and 
substituted a synonym with an address and readiness so remarkable that it 
occasioned no interruption in the flow of his discourse." 

Sudden Hoarseness may be removed by taking a tea- spoonful of sweet 
spirit of nitre in a wine-glassful of water ; or by eating a piece of anchovy ; 
or by a little salt prunella dissolved slowly in the mouth. 

The Bite of the Harvest Bug may be relieved by spirits of hartshorn or 
camphor ; but elder ointment will most speedily allay the itching and pain. 

Nettle-sting pains and swellings may be immediately removed by squeezing 
the juice of marjoram, mint, rosemary, thyme, &c., and rubbing the wound 
with it 

Bleeding at the Nose. — M. Negrier, many years since, described to the 
French Academy of Science a new method of stopping bleeding at the nose, 
by simply elevating one or both arms. 

Keep the Mouth shut during Cold Weather. — Dr. Hall advises every person 
who goes out into the open air from a warm apartment to keep the mouth 
shut while walking or riding. He says : — '' Before you leave the room, 
bundle up well — gloves, cloak, and comforter — shut your mouth before you 
open the street-door, and keep it resolutely closed until you have walked 
briskly for some ten minutes ; then, if you keep on walking, or have reached 
your home, you may talk as much as you please. Not so doing, many a 
heart, once happy and young, now lies in the churchyard, that might have 
been young and happy still. But how ? If you keep your mouth closed 
and walk rapidly, the air can only reach the lungs by a circuit of the nose 
and head, and becomes warmed before reaching the lungs, thus causing no 
derangement ; but if you converse, large draughts of cold air dash directly 
in upon the lungs, chilling the whole frame almost instantly. The brisk walk- 
ing throws the blood to the surface of the body, thus keeping up a vigorous 
circulation, making a cold impossible, if you don't get into a cold bed too 
quickly after you get home. Neglect of these precautions brings sickness 
and premature death to multitudes every year. — Journal of Health, [Mr. 
De Quincey, in his Essay on Kant, mentions that it was that great Ger- 
man's practice not to speak a word when he was out, so that all the air 
taken into the lungs might be robbed of its chilliness by making the circuit 
of the nose and head. 

To keep out the Cold. — The horripUatio t or goose-skin feeling, produced 
by cold, may be prevented by rubbing the body with olive-oil, and repeating 
it at intervals of eight or ten days, when you will be scarcely sensible of the 
feeling of cold, or care to go near a fire. 

Choking. — Here is a good practical case. Pepys records, in his Diary: — 
" 2nd (November, 1667.) To the King's playhouse. The house full of 
Parliament men, it being holiday with them ; and it was observable how a 
gentleman of good habit, sitting just before us, eating of some fruit, in the 
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midst of the play did drop down as dead, being choked ; bat with much 
ado Orange Moll did thrust her tiuger down his throat, and brought him to 
life again." This case is clear aud practical enough. It has lately been 
shown that, when a foreign body lodges in the upper part of the trachea, or 
in the larynx, the symptoms may be those of extreme distress and impending 
suffocation, or they may be of a slighter character. Where it is lodged 
further down in the trachea, or in the bronchus, they are commonly less 
severe ; but where the patient falls, as if choked at once, the substance is 
almost certain to be lodged either above or between the vocal cords, where 
it is generally within reach of the finger. Sudden suffocation has also, in 
some rare instances, been known to occur from the lodgment of a large mass 
of food, <kc, in the oesophagus. 

Quinsey cured by a Joke. — Dr. Brown, of Edinburgh, relates : — A 
comely young wife, the cynosure of her circle, was in bed, apparently dying 
from swelling and inflammation of the throat, an inaccessible abscess 
stopping the way ; she could swallow nothing ; everything had been tried. 
Her friends were standing round her bed in misery and helplessness. " Try 
her wi' a compliment," said her husband, in a not uncomic despair. She had 
genuine humour, as well as he ; and as physiologists know, theie is a sort of 
mental tickling which is beyond and above control, being under the reflex 
system, and instinctive as well as sighing. She laughed with her whole body 
and soul, and burst the abscess, and was well. 

Prevention of Pitting in Smallpox. — Mr. James Startin, the senior 
surgeon of the Hospital for Diseases of the Skin, has communicated to the 
Medical Times a very important plan, which he has adopted during the last 
twelve or fourteen years, for preventing pitting in smallpox, and which, he 
states, has always proved successful. The plan consists in applying the 
acetum cantharidis, or any vesicating fluid, by means of a camel-hair brush 
to the apex of each spot or pustule of the disease, on all the exposed surfaces 
of the body, until blistering is evidenced by the whiteness of the skin in the 
parts subjected to the application, when the fluid producing it is to be 
washed off with water, or thin arrow-root gruel. The pain attending the 
application of the vesicating fluid is very slight and transient. 

Cure for Burns. — The Gazette Midicale of France says that, by an acci- 
dent, charcoal has been discovered to be a cure for burns. By laying a 
piece of cold charcoal upon a burn, the pain subsides immediately. By 
leaving the charcoal on one hour, the wound is healed, as has been demon- 
strated on several occasions. Treacle is also recommended strongly as an 
effectual and speedy remedy for burns and scalds. 

Ancient Use of Prussic Acid. — The bitter almond contains the constituents 
of prussic acid and a peculiar volatile oil, resembling the peach-blossom in 
its colour : both are developed when the almond is bruised and brought into 
contact with water. When the bitter almond, therefore, is masticated, and 
receives the moisture in the mouth and stomaoh, the prussic acid then formed 
operates as a powerful sedative upon the nervous system, and renders the 
body less susceptible of the influence of excitants, consequently of wine. 
It forms, as it were, the balance in the opposite scale, and preserves the 
equilibrium between the sinking which would result from its use were 
no wine taken, and the intoxication which would follow an excess of wine 
were the bitter almonds not eaten. Plutarch informs us that the sons of the 
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physician of the Emperor Tiberius knew this fact ; and although roost in- 
trepid topers, yet they kept themselves sober by eating bitter almonds.— 
Dr. Todd Thomson. 

Whooping Cough. — Constable, the painter, writing from Hampstead, in 
1827, says : " My pretty infant, soon after you saw him, was seized with 
whooping cough. I find medical men know nothing of this terrible disorder, 
and can afford it no relief : consequently, it is in the hands of quacks. I 
have been advised to put him three times over and three times voider a donkey, 
as a perfect cure. — Leslie's Life of Constable. 

Lettuce. — Galen, who in the decline of life suffered from wakefulness, 
found much comfort in eating a lettuce in the evening ; and every one who 
haa indulged in the same luxury, must have experienced the soporific effects 
of this plant. Among the fables of antiquity, we read of Venus, after the 
death of Adonis, throwing herself on a bed of lettuces, to soothe her grief. 

Blisters have been found to influence the mental energies, and have been 
applied for that purpose by men engaged in public business, when great dis- 
plays of oratory were required. 

Surgical Operations. — So great is the difference of sensitiveness in man, 
that Sir Astley Cooper observes : " Some individuals are destroyed by the 
slightest touch ; while others, on the contrary, are not killed, do what we 
will to them." 

The Tonic Cup, now in our chemists' shops, is no novelty : in South 
America, basins have long been made out of the wood of quassia, for dys- 
peptic persons, the wood communicating its bitterness to the beverage put 
into it, and thence proving tonic. 

Simple Restorative. — Carbonate of magnesia and carbonate of soda, of 
each one ounce ; powdered ginger, one drachm ; best Turkey rhubarb, half a 
drachm. Mix together in a mortar, and put into a bottle with a glass-stopper. 
The dose is a teaspoonful of the mixture in a wineglass of water. 

Strong Beef Tea. — Chop the meat rather small, and add to it its own 
weight of cold water, that is, one pint of water to a pound of meat ; warm 
it gradually, and boil it a short time. Then strain it through a coarse cloth, 
and squeeze out as much of the liquid as possible. Add a little water to the 
residue, well mix it, and again strain it, and add it to the former liquid. 
When it has cooled, remove the fat from the surface, and you will have a 
fine stock of beef-tea, which is strong, highly-flavoured, and extremely 
nourishing, and has only to be flavoured according to taste, or reduced with 
water, if too strong. 

Warts. — The following is a very effectual and easy receipt for the cure of 
warts, in preference to lunar caustic. Wash a large- sized raw carrot in 
cold water ; then scrape with a knife the red or outer coat, and mix it with 
. a quantity of common salt : apply this mixture to the part affected as a 
poultice, and after a fortnight's application, the warts will entirely disappear. 

Water-drinking. — There is no axiom of health more just than that "men 
never have a true appetite till they can eat with relish any ordinary food." It 
is told of John Bailes, who lived to the age of 128, that his food for the most 
consisted of brown bread and cheese, and his drink water and milk. He had 
buried the whole town of Northampton twenty times over, excepting three or 
•lour, and said strong drink killed them all. Water manifestly is the natural 
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beverage of all animals ; whole nations, as the Mohammedans and Hindoos, 
use it alone as beverage, and, unlike other drink, it does not stale the appetite, 
but the contrary ; indeed, it was observed by Hippocrates, above two thousand 
years ago, that water-drinkers have generally keen appetites. It is a fluid 
that requires no digestion, for it is not necessary that it should undergo any 
changes ; it is the natural menstruum which holds in solution both what is 
essential for the nutrition and healthy functions of the body, and what has 
become refuse, after having served its destined office and intention in the 
animal economy. Water, therefore, from its congenial qualities, can never 
much disturb the system ; and when it does, it is speedily expelled by its 
natural outlets, the skin and kidneys. It is told of Lord Heathfield, so well 
known for his hardy habits of military discipline and watchfulness, that "his 
food was vegetables, and his drink water, never indulging himself in animal 
food or wine ;" and Sir John Sinciair, in his work on longevity, says, in his 
account of Mary Campbell, then aged 105, that "she prefers pure water to 
any other drink." — Dr. Hume Weatherhead. 

Effectt of Narcotic*. — Besides the various effects which are common to all 
the principal narcotics, each has characteristics of its own. Hashish pro- 
duces real catalepsy, and exaggerates rather than perverts the reports of the 
senses as to external objects ; the thorn-apple, on the other hand, causes 
truly apectral illusions, and enables the Indian to converse with the spirits 
of his ancestors. The Siberian fungus gives insensibility to pain without in- 
terfering with consciousness. The common puff-ball stops all muscular 
action, but leaves the perceptive powers untouched. Cocculus indicus makes 



of sustaining muscular strength in the absence of food, and of preventing 
the wasting of the tissues of the body during the greatest and most pro- 
longed exertion. The effects of the different narcotics are not only peculiar, 
but often opposed. Opium and hashish, common in many of their effects, 
are opposite in this, that the former diminishes sensibility to external im- 
pressions, whereas the latter almost infinitely increases it. Betel is even an 
antidote to opium, as tea is to alcohol. Tobacco suspends mental activity ; 
opium and hashish increase it a thousand- fold. — National Review. 

Ventilation. — Dr. Reid, in his work on Ventilating Dwellings, relates: 

" Some years ago, about fifty members of one of the Royal Society Clubs 
at Edinburgh dined in an apartment Dr. Beid had constructed, where, 
though illuminated by gas, the products of its combustion were eventually 
excluded, as they were all removed by a ventilating tube connected with, but 
concealed in, the drop of the Gothic pendent in which the central lights were 
placed. Large quantities of a mild atmosphere were constantly supplied, 
and passed in quick succession through the apartment throughout the whole 
evening, the effect being varied from time to time by infusing odoriferous 
materials, so that the air should imitate successively that of a lavender field, 
or an orange grove, &c. Nothing very special was noticed during the time 
of dinner by the Members ; but Mr. Barry, of the British Hotel, who pro- 
vided the dinner, and who, from the members of the club being frequently 
in the habit of dining at his rooms, was familiar with their constitutions, 
showed the committee that three times the amount of wines bad been taken 
than was usually consumed by the same party in a room lighted by gas, but 
not ventilated—that he had been surprised to observe that gentlemen whose 
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usual allowance was two glasses, took, without hesitation, as much as half 
a bottle — that those who *ere in the habit of taking half a bottle, took a 
bottle and a half, and that, in short, he had been compelled twice to send 
hackney-coaches for additional supplies during dinner, though he had pro- 
Tided a larger supply than usual, considering the circumstances under which 
the members met. Minute inquiries afterwards assured me, that no headache 
nor other injurious consequences had followed this meeting, nor was any of 
the members aware, at the moment, they had partaken more heartily than 
usual, till Mr. Barry showed them what had taken place. The meeting in- 
cluded individuals of all ages, and of extreme variety of occupations, among 
whom there were judges and members of Parliament, medical men and 
members of the bar, naval and military officers, whose different ages varied 
as much as their very various professional occupations. 

The Fire. — The least thing which a fire does for a room is to warm it. It 
is the resuscitation of the exhausted air which constitutes its chief value. 
The air of a chamber, in which all is stagnation, is soon rendered unfit for 
human respiration, unless the season of the year will permit the admission 
of the external air. Hence, most elderly persons, without becoming natural 
philosophers, learn from experience the advantage of a fire, not (as is gene- 
rally supposed) because they are chilly from a defect of circulation, but 
because their feelings are not at ease in breathing an impure atmosphere 
which has lost its oxygen and elasticity. Mr. Clark, Chamberlain of London, 
was never without a fire when the day was too damp for the admission of 
the outer air ; while the excellent modern contrivance of a few perforated 
holes, placed over the door, secured ample ventilation at all times : he lived 
to the age of ninety- two. 

Remedy for Seasickness. -Anti- putrescent substances have the most 
powerful influence over this malady, and a little creosote made into a pill is 
much recommended. In ordinary cases, however, a basin of soup made very 
hot with cayenne pepper will be found to be effectual. 

Colour of the £yes.— A writer in the Quarterly Review, in a paper on / 
Physiognomy, gives the following interpretation of the colour of the eyes : — 
" Dark blue eyes are most common in persons of delicate, refined, or effemi- 
nate nature ; light blue, and much more, grey eyes, in the hardy and active. 
Greenish eyes have generally the same meaning as the grey. Hazel eyes 
are the more usual indications of a mind masculine, vigorous, and profound."' 
As a commentary on the reviewer's text, we may add that Shakspeare had 
hazel eyes, Swift blue eyes (azure as the heavens), Milton, Scott, Chalmers, 
and Byron, grey eyes. 

Russian Remedy for Short Sight. — In Russia the person having short sight 
is seated in a chair for several hours daily, with the head placed in a natural 
position for reading, but prevented from pressing forward. The page is at 
first placed at the short distance at which the eyes have been accustomed to 
observe ; but this distance is gradually extended, until the humours of the 
eyes, constantly exercised in endeavouring to accommodate their powers to 
the gently increased demand upon them, at length acquire the capability of 
observing at the usual distance. It is undoubtedly the fact that this cha- 
racter of sight may be acquired ; many instances could be adduced of watch- 
makers and others, whose employments are of a sedentary or studious 
character, becoming short-sighted ; and young gentlemen and ladies addicted 
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to novel reading are especially subject to this infirmity. — Cox's Spectadt 
Secret*. 

How to go to Bed, — Dr. Hall, in his Journal of Health, recommends :— 
"In freezing winter time do it in a hurry, if there is no fire in the room, and 
there ought not to be unless you are an invalid. But if a person is not ia 
good health, it is best to undress by a good fire, warm and dry the feet well, 
draw on the stockings again, run into the room without a fire, jump into bed, 
bundle up, with head and ears under cover for a minute or more, until you 
feel a little warmth : then uncover your head, next draw off your stockings, 
straighten out, turn over on your right side and go to sleep. If a sense of 
chilliness comes over you on getting into bed, it will always do you an 
injury ; and its repetition increases the ill effects without having any ten- 
dency to ' harden ' you. Nature ever abhors violence. We are never 
shocked into good health. Hard usage makes no garments last longer." 

Construction and Position of Bedsteads. — A French surgeon states that 
by fitting bedsteads with glass feet, and isolating them about eighteen inches 
from the wall of the apartment, he has cured the patients sleeping on them 
of many nervous affections. Suspicions are beginning to arise, too, that 
our well-being may be affected by sleeping parallel to, or at right angles 
with, the line of the terrestrial magnetic current. The house in which we 
live has a considerable influence on our sensations sometimes little suspected. 

Colonel Shaw's Hints to Pedestrians. — The great difficulty in walking is to 
keep the feet in good order. This can be done if a little attention be paid at 
the first. For some days before starting, dip your feet in hot water as often 
as possible for a few moments ; then rub them quite dry. Let this be done 
morning and evening, till you find the feet quite free from a damp feeling. 
Provide yourself with a good-sized tin box, full of the best yellow, or, as it 
is called in some places, soft soap. It has something the appearance of 
honey in the comb. Before starting in the morning, rub the soles of the 
feet, especially about the heels and toes, well with the soap, until it has the 
appearance of a good lather for shaving ; and then put your woollen stock- 
ings on. Let this be done every morning before starting, and you will find, 
even in the hottest or wettest weather, you will be able to do a great deal 
of work, and at the end of the day find your feet cool and free from blisters. 
Instead of washing the feet at the end of a journey, rub them first with a 
damp cloth, and then dry them completely. In some places on the Continent 
it is not possible to get this soap ; but in almost every apothecary's shop you 
can purchase stag fat, which does very well : if you cannot get stag fat, buy 
goose fat or hog's lard. With these fats I first rubbed the feet with spirits, 
which is an improvement ; but nothing will stand comparison with yellow 
soap. Have your stockings washed as often as possible ; and if they have 
not time to dry during the night, they can be easily buckled on the outside 
of the knapsack. By attending to these directions, and by instantly rubbing 
yourself dry, and putting on fresh flannels and linen at the end of your day's 
work, and eating as much animal food as possible, yet drinking no more than 
is necessary, both body and feet will get into the highest possible condition. 
— Memoirs of Peninsular Campaigns. 

Dr. Kitchiner, whose useful information is mixed up with much oddity, 
directs the traveller to take with him the following articles, as indispensable. 
These are ; a sword-cane, and iron stick with a hook and spike, a portable 
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case of instruments for drawing, a sketch and note-book, paper, ink, pins, 
needles, thread, a ruby pen, pencils, a one-foot rule, a hunting-watch, a 
warning- watch, a mariner's compass, a thermometer, a barometer, a one-foot 
achromatic telescope, an opera-glass, a tinder-box, a traveller's knife, con* 
taining a large and small blade, a saw, a hook for taking a stone out of a 
horse's shoe, turnscrew, gun-picker, tweezers and . a corkscrew, your own 
knife, fork, and spoon, a Welsh wig, a medicine-chest, a lancet, a pocket- 
bottle, biscuits, portable soup, corkscrew door-fastenings, an eider-down 
quilt, two dressed hart-skins, a patent folding bedstead, a wash-leathor 
sheet, &c, besides the traveller's trunks and packages. 

Points of Danger in Thtmder- storms. — If out of doors, trees should bo 
avoided, and if, from the rapidity with which the explosion follows the flash, 
it should be evident that the electric clouds are near at hand, a recumbent 
posture on the ground is the most secure. It is seldom dangerous to take 
shelter under sheds, carts, or low buildings, or under the arch of a bridge ; 
the distance of twenty or thirty feet from tall trees or houses is rather an 
eligible situation ; for should a discharge take place, these elevated bodies are 
most likely to receive it, and less prominent bodies in the neighbourhood are 
those likely to escape. It is right also to avoid water, for it is a good con- 
ductor, and the height of a human being near the stream is not unlikely to 
determine the direction of a discharge. Within doors we are tolerably safe 
in the middle of a carpeted room, or when standing on a double hearthrug. 
The chimney should be avoided, on account of the conducting power of the 
carbon deposited in it ; on the same principle gilt mouldings, bell- wires, &c, 
are in danger of being struck. In bed we are tolerably safe, blankets and 
feathers being bad conductors, and we are consequently, to a certain extent, 
insulated. It is injudicious to take refuge in a cellar, because the discharge 
is often from the earth to a cloud, and buildings frequently sustain the 
greatest injury in the basement stories. — Noad's Lectures on Electricity. 

Ladies* Shoes. — Jf shoes were constructed of the shape of the human foot, 
neither too large nor too small, and making an equal pressure everywhere, 
corns and bunions of the feet would never exist. But, unfortunately, shoes 
are seldom made after this fashion ; and in ladies' shoes especially, there are 
generally two signal defects— first, the extremity of the shoe is much too 
narrow for that part of the foot (namely, the toes) which it is to contain ; 
and, secondly, for displaying as much of the foot as possible, the whole of 
the tarsus and metatarsus is left uncovered, and the pressure of the shoe in 
front is thrown entirely upon the toes. The toes are thus first squeezed 
against each other, and then pushed out of their natural position ; and all 
the projecting points, chiefly where the joints are situated, are pinched and 
tormented, either by the neighbouring toes or by the leather of the shoe ; 
and thus it is that corns on the feet are generated. — Sir Benjamin Brodie. 
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Abbey-church of St Alban, 85. 

Aberorombie, the gardener, 247. 

Agnes, St., Day or Eve, custom*, 16. 

Al ban's, St., Day, 85. 

Allhallow Even sports, 114. 

All Fools* Day customs, 88. 

All Saints' Day, 114. 

All Souls' Day, 115. 

Almack'sGamlng-club.Pall Mall, 163. 

Amulet, Wearing the, 225. 

Ancient Britons' Society, 84. 

Anderson's Scotch Pills, 216. 

Andrew's, St., Cross and Day, 125, 126. 

Andromeda, the, 279. 

Anne's, St., Day, 94. 

Anne's, St., Hill, 95. 

Annunciation festival, 87. 

Anthony's, St., Day customs, 18. 

Anthony's, St., Fire, 14. 

Anthony's, St., Hospital, 156. 

Antony of Padua, St., 85. 

Apostle spoons, history of, 191. 

Apothecaries' Company's garden, Chel- 
sea, 246. 

Apple-tree blessing, 98. 

Apple-trees blessed at Christmas, 189. 

Arcadian and Wiltshire Shepherds, 75. 

"As sure as God's in Gloucestershire,'' 
222. 

Ascension Day customs, 77. 
Ash Wednesday customs, 82. 
Assumption, the, 98. 
Audry and tawdry, 111. 
Augustan age of literature, 95. 
Augustine's, St., Day, 102. 
Augustine's, St., Day customs, 7L 

Bacon, Lord, on gardening, 247. 
Fairam, the, 53. 

Ball and mallets for playing Pall Mall, 
160. 

Barge Day at Newcastle, 78. 
Barnabas. St., Day customs, 88. 
Bartholomew Fair, 103. 
Bartholomew Massacre, the, 101. 



Bartholomew's, St., Day customs, 100. 
Bean King on Twelfth Night, 10. 
Beating the bounds of parishes, 77. 
Becket, Thomas a, 91. 
Bed, how to go to, 304. 
Bedsteads, construction and position of, 
804. 

Bees, Curiosities of, 284 — 297; ap- 
proaching a flower, 289 ; Aristotle on, 
284; cells, 290, 291; chloroform, 
286; commonwealth, 286; deaths 
and funerals, 292 — 294; greatest 
enemy, 291 ; honey, early use of, 296 ; 
honey-making, 296; hum, 291; 
Jesse, 285 ; Jones of Nayland, 284 ; 
Kirby, 284 ; loyalty, 289 ; making 
honey, 289 ; massacre of, 291; metheg- 
lyn and mead, 296, 297; modern 
writers, 284; New Zealand, 295; Aus- 
tralia, 296 ; number, eyes, and weight, 
287 ; Pliny and Virgil, 284 ; proverbs 
and sayings, 295; Queen, 287 — 289; 
Smyth, Prof., to the bee, 297 ; sting, 
287; swarming, 285, 286; wander- 
ings, 289; weather, 292; workers, 
287. 

Beef-tea, strong, 801. 
Beer, bequests of, 194. 
Beheading of Charles I., 21. 
Bell-ringing at Northampton, 80. 
Berberry, the, 280. 
Biddenden Maids, the, 54. 
Blaze's, St., Day customs, 28. 
Bleeding at the nose, to stop, 299. 
Blisters, operation of, 801. 
Blossoming of plants, 156. 
Blue and buff colours, 231. 
Boar's-head at Christmas, 134. 
Boscobel Oak, the, 74. 
Boy bishop, the, 127. 
Brambletye House, personal recollec- 
tions of, 170. 
Brandy, origin of, 196. 
Brawn, economy of, 190. 
Brawning a young boar, 191 
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Bread- and -cheese custom in Gloucester- 
shire, 81. 

Bread-and-cheese lands, Paddington, 
129. 

Briavel's Maypole, 60. 
Brompton Stock, the, 247. 
Browne's, Sir Thomas, garden at Nor- 
wich, 252. 
Brunswick, House of, accession, 96. 
Bull-running, 126. 
Buns on Good-Friday, 48, 49. 
Burns, cure for, 300. 
Bustard, economy of the, 204. 

Cakes, Biddenden, 54. 
Calves'-head Club, 21. 
Cambridgeshire, May Day in, 62. 
Candlemas customs, 22. 
Candlemas Weather Proverbs, 28. 
Canicular, or Dog Days, 91. 
Caraways and Apples, 208. 
Carlton House, Pall Mall, 164. 
Carnival, the, 10. 
Carol for Twelfth Day, 7. 
Catherine's, St., Day customs, 124. 
Catherine's, St., Wheel, 125. 
Cecilia's, St., Day, 122. 
Chad's, St., Day customs, 84. 
Chain, Wearing the, 224. 
Chant, Shrove Tuesday, 29. 
Charles I. at Hatfield, 254. 
Charles I., Martyrdom of, 17. 
Charles I. Martyrdom sermons, 20, 21. 
Charles I., memorials of, 19, 20. 
Charles I., remains of, 19. 
Charles II. and Pall Mall, 159. 
Chelsea buns on Good Friday, 49. 
Chelsea, Gardens at, 245. 
Chester Plays at midsummer, 87. 
Chimney-sweepers' May Day, 63, 64. 
China, Ploughing custom in, 12. 
Choking, case of, 299. 
Christ's Hospital, Easter customs, 52. 
Christian mission of St Augustine, 71,72. 
Christmas bellman's verses, 151. 
Christmas bell-ringing, 150. 
Christmas boxes, 150. 
Christmas candles, 181. 
Christmas carols, 133 — 187. 
Christmas customs, 

Christmas cheer: boar's head, 147 ; bus- 
tard, 148; game pies, 148; lamprey 
pie, 148 ; minced pies, 149 ; plum , 
broth, 148 ; roast beef, 148 ; turkey, 
147 ; Christmas in colleges and Inns , 

. of Court, 146. . 



Christmas Day events, 141, 142. 
Christmas Day, Old, 10. 
Christmas Eve cider custom, 132. 
Christmas Eve customs, 129—181. 
Christmas Eve in Germany, 188. 
Christmas Eve in Rome, 132. 
Christmas evergreens, 188. 
Christmas log carol, 181. 
Christmas loving cup, 150. 
Christmas Mysteries and Mummers, 145, 
146. 

Christmas in New Zealand, 189. 
Christmas play of St George and Dra- 
gon, 130. 
Christmas religious plays, 146. 
Christmas on board ship, temp. Charles 

II., 144. 
Christmas tenures, 151. 
Christmas, Thorns and Oaks blossoming 
at, 188. 

Christmas Throwing the Hood, 151. 
Christmas tree and the Palm, 137. 
Christmas trees, antiquity of, 137. 
Christmas Waits, 150. 
Christmas Was-hel, 150. 
Christmases, royal, 141—145; Alfred, 
141 ; Charles I. and II., 144 ; Edward 

I. , II., III., IV., 142, 148 ; Edward 
VI., 144 ; Elizabeth, 144 ; Henry I., 

II. , III., IV., V, and VI., 142; 
Henry VIL, 148 ; Henry VIII. 144; 
James I, 144; Mary, 144 ; Richard 
I., 142; Richard II, 142, 143; 
Stebhen, 142 ; William I. and II., 142. 

Christopher's, St., Day and herb, 98,94. 
Church-dressing at Christmas, 139. 
Churches dressed on Good Friday, 51. 
Churchmen and Gardening, 240. 
Circumcision festival, 6. 
City of London, Twelfth Night in, 9. 
Clarence, Duke of, drowned in Malmsey, 
182. 

Clement's, St., Day, customs, 128. 
Club-houses in Pall Mall, 161. 
Cobbett's description of Sir W. Temple's 

Garden, 258. 
Cockfighting on Shrovetide, 28, 29, 
Cock-throwing at Shrovetide, 27. 
Coffee, early notices of, 200. 
Coffee-houses and Taverns in Pall Mall, 
163. 

Cold, to keep out, 299. 
I Comptons of Brambletye, 171. 

Congleton Cakes, history of, 192. 
, Congleton Corporation festivities, 198. 
, Conversion of St. Paul, 16. 
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Corpus Christ! Day customs, 84. 
Corpus Christi Day in London, 84. 
Costermonger, the, 219. 
Cotton-mill, Wonders of, 280. 
Coventry plays on Corpus Christi Day, 
84. 

Court Jester, the, 180. 

Cracknut Sunday, 107. 

Cricket, the game of, 212. 

Crispin and Crispinian, SS., Day, 112. 

Crispin, St., and shoemakers, 118. 

Cross, Inscription on the, 47. 

Cross, Recovery of the, 106. 

Crucifixion, date of the, 46, 47. 

Cuckoo, the, 41. 

Cupboard, the, 2 18. 

Cushion Dance, the, 215. 

Dad and Daddy, 221. 
David's, St, Day customs, 88, 84. 
Derbyshire Well-flowerim?, 78. 
Devon, Good Friday in, 49. 
Dining with Duke Humphrey, 220. 
- Dir^e for the Year," 157. 
Distaff's St., Day cuntoms, 11. 
Diftaffand Spindle, the, 229. 
Divinations, New Year, 5. 
Dodsley's, in Fall Mall, 161. 
Dog day 8, 91. 

Dogget's coat and badge, 97. 
Doiley's, in the Strand, 280. 
Dulce Domum at Winchester, 82. 
Dunstan's, St., Day, customs, 69 — 71. 
Dyzemas Day, 154, 155. 

Easter customs, 50—54. 

Easter Offerings, 52. 

Edward, St., the King and Martyr, 

122. 

Eggs, Easter, 50, 51. 
Eglesfield custom, New Year, ft. 
Elder, uses of the, 217. 
Elizabeth, the Lady, at Hatfield, 256. 
Elizabeth, Queen, Accession of, 122. 
Elizabeth, Queen, New Year's Gifts 
to, 8. 

Elizabeth, Queen, keeping Twelfth 
Night, 8. 

English climate adapted for Gardening, 

254. 

Epiphany, the, 6. 
Ethelreda, St, her history, 111. 
Eton Montem, the last, 127. 
Evelyn, John, on Gardening, 249. 
Evelyn visits Hatfield, 256. 
Evelyn's Syba, 252. 



Exaltation of the Cross, 106. 
Eyes, colour of the, 808. 

Fairchim), the nurseryman, 245. 

Fairchild's Botanic Sermon on Whit 
Tuesday, 80. 

Fasting in Lent, 82. 

Fates, the, 229. 
1 Feast of Fools, the, 128. 

Ferrol'tf, St., Day customs, 106. 

Fig Sunday customs, 48. 
j Figs in medicine, 216. 

Fire, the, in a room, 808. 

Fire of London, the great, 105. 

Fishtrmen and St Peter, 90. 

Flambeaux, use of, 219. 

Flowers as Decorations, 281. 

Fontinalia of the Romans, 79. 

Fools of celebrated persons, 187. 

Fool and Clown, 189. 

Fool's costume, 186. 

Fools, a few words on, 183 — 190. 

Fool's Paradise and Parsley, 189. 

Foolometer, the, 189. 

Foolscap paper, 189. 

Football on Shrove Tuesday, 80, 31. 

Forget-me-not, the, 274. 

Founder's Day at the Charterhouse, 
128. 

France, Gardening in, 288. 
Francis, St., Day and Franciscans, 110. 
Frumenty, or Furmety, 207. 
Furmety at Christmas, 131. 
Furniture, med'seval, 219. 
Furry Day in Cornwall, 69. 

Gad- whip service on Palm Sunday, 48. 

Garden, architectural, the, 236. 

Gardens, Albury, 237. 

Gardens of the ancients, 241.' 

Gardens, ancient and modern, resem- 
blance of, 235. 

Gardens, associations of, 241. 

Gardens, Nonesuch, 236. 

Gardens, Theobalds, 237. 

Gardens, Waverley Abbey, 237. 

Gardens, celebrated, 266—272 ; Alton 
Towers, 267; Banstead,270 ; Baumes, 
259 ; Beddington, 269 ; Chatsworth, 
267 ; Deepdene, 271 ; Hampton Court 
Palace, 268; Kew, 271; Oatlands, 
268; Pains Hill, 269; Richmond, 
271 ; Wilton, 266 ; Windsor Castle, 
268. 

Gardens in London, 258 — 268 ; Bald- 
win's Gardens, 259; Buckingham 
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Palace, 361 ; City halls, 260 ; Covent 
Garden, 260 ; Ely Place, 259 ; Fair- 
child's, 259 ; Goodman's Fields, 260 ; 
Goring House, 261 ; Holland House, 
262 ; Kensington Gardens, 262; Lin- 
coln, Earl of, 259; Lincoln's Inn, 
260 ; Montague House, 259; Mulberry 
Garden, 261 ; Northumberland House, 
261 ; Old-bourne* 258 ; parks, 262 ; 
Piccadilly, 260 ; Royal, at Westmin- 
ster, 258; St. James's Palace and 
Marlborough House, 261 ; Somerset 
House and Whitehall, 258 ; Temple, 
259 ; Tower, 258 ; Vauxhall Gardens, 
268; Gardens of monasteries, 282, 
288. 

Gardeners, early, 241. 
Gardening, Dutch, 248. 
Gardening, early writers on, 241. 
Gardening, temp. Henry VIII., 248. 
Gaudy days, 14. 
Garlands, May Day, 64. 
George's, St., Day, 89 — 41. 
George, 8(., history of, 89. 
Gerarde, his garden and Herbal, 242. 
Germany, Easter in, 58. 
Gifts, royal, on New Year's Day, 2, 8, 4. 
Giles's, St., Day, 102. 
Giles's, St., and cripples, 108. 
Gin sling, to make, 199. 
Gin, some account of, 198. 
Glastonbury Thorn at Christmas, 182. 
Gleaners' bell, the, 100. 
Glories of a Garden, 234—241. 
" God is with the patient," 298. 
Golds, or goldings — Marigolds, 279. 
Goldsmiths' Company and St. Duns tan, 
70. 

Good Friday customs, 46 — 50. 
Gooding on St. Thomas's Day, 129. 
Goose-eating on Michaelmas Day, 109. 
Gospel Trees, 77. 
Gout, Scotch idea of, 216. 
Grace-cup, the, 178. 
Gray's Inn Gardens and Lord Bacon, 
248. 

Grotto, Pope's, at Twickenham, 264. 
Gule of August, or Lammas Day, 96. 
Gunpowder Plot, the, 116—118. 
"Guy Fawkes's cellar," 118. 

Hair-dyeing, the, 225. 
Hammercloth, the, origin of, 194. 
Harvest-bug bite, to cure, 299. 
Harvest customs, 99. 
Hatfield House described, 257. 



Hatfield, Vineyard and Gardens, 255. 
Hay ward custom on Trinity Sunday, 88. 
Henna used for dyeing the hair, 226. 
Henry VIIL keeping New Year's Night, 
2. 

Herbert's, St, Day, 89. 
Hill, Sir John, his history, 198. 
Hoarseness, sudden, to remove, 299. 
Hocking at Whitsuntide, 82. 
Hogarth's '* Gin Lane," 199. 
Holly-bussing on Good Friday, 51. 
Holly, or holy, at Christmas, 188. 
HolyCrcs*, Feast of the, 69. 
Holy Innocents' Day, 154. 
Holy Thursday customs, 77. 
Holy rood Day, 106. 

Hone, William, his account of Bartho- 
lomew Fair, 104. 

" Honesty," the plant, 277. 

Howitt, William, on Whitsuntide cus- 
toms, 82. — 

Hoxton, gardens at, 244. 

Husbandry, early books on, 286. 

Hymn for May Morning, 65. 

Ignatius, St. Loyola, 95. 
Impediment of speech, to master, 299* 
Inkermann, battle of, 118. 
Inn, the old English, 193. 
Ivy, the, 278. 

James and Christopher's, SS., Day 

customs, 98. 
James's, St., Park, laid out by Le N6tre, 

239, 240. 

James's^St, Park, Pall Mall in, 159, 160. 
Jeflries's fool, 188. 
Jesuits, the, 95. 

John, St., Baptist's Day customs, 86—88, 
John, St, the Evangelist's Day, 158, 
154. 

John's, St., Fires, 88. 
John's, St, Wort Bread, 88. 

Kent, W., the landscape-gardener, 964. 
Kitchiner's Hints to Pedestrians, 804. 

Ladies' Shoes, 805. 
Lady Day, 37. 

«* Ladybird, fly away home," 221. 
Lamb,Charles, on Chimney-sweepers, 68. 
Lammas Day customs, 96. 
Laurencekirk Snuff-boxes, how made, 
223. 

Lawrence's, St, Day, 98. 
Leasing, or Gleaning, 99. 
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Leeks on St. David's Day, 84. 
Lent ciutomft, 31 — 38. 
Lent Lily, the, 33. 
Le Notre, Gardens by, 289, 240. 
Lettuce, effect of, 801. 
Lichfield Array and Bower, 81. 
Lichfield, siege of. 35. 
Lilly foretels the Great Fire of London, 
105. 

Lion of St. Mark. 56. 

Living Skeleton, Pall Mall, 168. 

London and Wise, the Brompton Park 

gardener*, 247. 
Lord Mayor's Inauguration Dinner and 

Show, 120. 
Lord Mayor's Day, 118. 
Lord Mayor's Fool, 188. 
Love-in-idleness, 279. 
Loving-cups, 179. 
Low-Sunday customs, 55. 
Luke, St., Day, 112. 

Maodalen College, Oxford, May Morn- 
ing at, C5. 

Magnolia, story of, 275. 

Mall in St. James's Purk, 159, 160. 

Mallard Night at Oxford, 14. 

Malmsey imported into England, 180, 
181. 

Manners- bit, 201. 

March weather, 37. 

Margaret's, St., Day, 98. 

Marigold, the, 37. 

Mark's, St., Day customs, 55. 

Markham, Gervase, the gardener, 245. 

Marlborough House, Pall Mall, 1G4. 

Marriage Seasons, 13. 

Martin's, St., Day customs, 120. 

Martin, St, little summer, 121. 

Martlemas beef, 121. 

Martyrdom of King Charles I., 17,20,21. 

Mary, Queen, New Year's gifts to, 8. 

Matthew, St., Day customs, 107. 

Matthias's, St, Day, 28. 

Maundy money, 46. 

Maundy Thursday customs, 44. 

Maurice's, St., Day customs, 107* 

May carol, 58. 

May Day customs, 56 — 65. 

May Day, evil, 59. 

May Day in Ireland and Scotland, 57. 

May Day in Northamptonshire, 61. 

May Day, royal, 57. 

May gads, 57. 

May game, the floral, 56. 

May maid and Maid Marian, 67. I 



May Morning at Oxford, 65. 
May, the Poets' month, 64, 
Maypoles, history of, 57, 58, 50. 
May Queen, 61. 

May superstitions and fatalities, 64, 65. 
Mayfleld, palace at, 71. 

Meal-hours, olden, 201. 

Medical books, do not read, 298. 

Medical men of old, 298. 

Merchant-Taylors and St. John the 
Baptist, 87. 

Merells, or Morris, game of, 209. 
, Michael, St, and all Holy Angels, 108. 

Michaelmas Daisy, 109. 

Michaelmas Day customs, 108, 109. 

Mid-Lent customs, 32. 

Midsummer customs, 86 — 88. 

Midsummer Day, old, custom on, 90. 

Midsummer Rose divination, 88. 

Midsummer Watch, 87. 

Mignonette, anecdote of, 274, 

Milkmaids in London, 223. 

Milkmaids' Mayings, 64. 

Miller, Philip, the gardener, 245. 

Mint julep, to make, 199. 

Mirror divination and the Gunpowder 
Plot, 117. 

Mississippi punch, to make, 200. 

Mistletoe at Christmas, 188. 

Mohammedans, why they refuse to eat 
Pork, 206. 

Monkish gardens, benefits of, 282, 288. 

Monument, the London, 105. 

More, Sir Thomas, his garden at Chel- 
sea, 246. 

Morris Dance, the, 66 — 68, 156. 

Mothering Sunday, 82. 

Motley and Patch, 185. 

Mouth, keep shut in cold weather, 299. 

Music, love of, 218. 

Mutton and Veal, 204. 

Mutton, prejudice against eating, 204. 

Narcotics, effects of, 802. 
Nell Gwyn in Pall Mall, 162. 
New Year's Day customs, 1. 
New Year's Eve, 155. 
New Year's gifts, 2. 
Nicholas's, St., Day customs, 126. 
Nonesuch, in Surrey, 286. 
Northamptonshire, Plough Monday in, 
12. . 

Northampton, Restoration Day at, 78. 
Northamptonshire, St Valentine's Day 
in, 27. 

Northamptonshire, Whitsun Ale in, 80* 
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Oak on Restoration Day, 78. 
Old Place, Brambletye, 178. 
Orange lodges, colours of, 282. 
" Out of debt, out of danger," 208. 
Oysters on old St. James's Day, 94. 

Pall Mall, the game and street, 159. 

Pall Mall sights, 168. 

Pall Mall, old, recollections of, 161. 

Palm Sunday customs, 42. 

Pancakes and Fritters on Shrove 

Tuesday, 29. 
Parkyns, Sir T., the Wrestler, 75. 
Pasch and Paschal light, 50. 
Passion Sunday, 83. 
Passion Week, how kept, 45. 
Pastry and Cookery schools, 288 
Patrick's, St., Day customs, 85 — 87. 
Paul, St., Conversion of, 16. 
Paul, patron saint of London, 17. 
Paul's, St., school, London, and St 

Peter, 90. 

Pendrell, Richard, and Charles II., 78. 
Pendrells tomb, St. Giles's-in-the-Fields, 
73. 

Pepys visits Hatfield, 257. 

Perambulations and Possessioning on 
Holy Thursday, 77. 

Perambulations, Rogation, 76. 

Peter-pence, 90. 

Peter, St., account of, 89. 

Peter's, St., Day customs, 88 — 90. 

Peter's, St., at Rome, 69. 

Philip and James, 88., feast of, 98. 

Pig, roan, at Bartholomew Fair, 104. 

Pig, roast, Charles Lamb on, 205. 

Pike, or jack, the. 203. 

Pilate's wife's Dream, 47. 

Pitting in smallpox prevented, 300. 

Plants in Picture*, 281. 

Flays and Masques on New Year's 
Night, 4. 

Plough Monday customs, 12. 

Pope, the, at Easter, 53. 

Pope's Garden and Grotto at Twicken- 
ham, 263—266. 

Pope's Willow-tree, at Twickenham, 263. 

Pork, economy of, 205. 

Posies for Rings, 283. 

Prisoners pardoned on Good Friday, 50. 

Privy gardens at Hatfield, 256. 

Frussio add, ancient use of, 800. 

Qunrazr cured by a joke, 800. 
Baiub's Marriage custom, 68. 



Raisin wine, old, 196. 
Restoration of Charles II,, 78. 
Restorative, simple, 301. 
Restoration and Maypoles, 59, 60. 
Restoration Day services, 74. 
Rhubarb champagne, 196. 
Ridings, various, 209. 
Riding the Skimmington. 211. 
Rings hallowed on Good Friday, 50* 
Roche's, St., Day customs, 99. 
Rogation Sunday, 76. 
Rome, Easter at, 58. 
Rose, classic history of the, 272. 
Rose the royal gardener, 248 ; portrait 

of, 244. 
Rosea in festivals, 278. 
Rose-tree, the oldest, 274. 
Rousseau's bu*t at Nuneham, 240. 
Royal Aoademy, Pall Mali, 161. 
Rue, qualities of, 217. 

Sack cups and bowls, 180. 
Sack, history of, 188. 
Saffron Walden.May Day at, 69. 
Salads in Evelyn's time, 250. 
Salmon, economy of, 202. 
Saloop, how made, 200. 
Salt-box, playing on the, 214. 
Sayes Court gardens, 250. 
Scholastica's, St., Day, 24. 
Sea-sickness^ remedy for, 303. 
Shad and Shad Thames, 169. 
Shaftesbury Prize Byzant, the, 75. 
Shakspeare's Fools. 185. 
Shamrock, or Trefoil, the, 36. 
Sheep-shearing customs, 74. 
Sheriffs, election of, 121. 
Sheriffs, presentation of, 109. 
Sherry cobbler and stone wall, to make, 
199,200. 

Short-sight, Russian remedy for, 804. 
Shrovetide custom?, 28—31. 
Simon and Jude, S3., Day, rain on, 118. 
Simpling, faculty of, 243. 
w Sing Old Rose and burn the bellows,* 
221. 

Sloane, Sir Hans, at Chelsea, 246. 
Smith, Horace, his novel of Brambletye 

House, 174. 
Spendthrift of the last century, 209. 
Spilling the salt, 220. 
Spinning feat, great, 229. 
Spinning, history of, 228. 
Spital Sermons, 51, 52. 
Statute Fairs, noted, 211. 
Stephen's, St., Day, 152. 
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Stock, or gillyflower, the, 376. 
Hturm, the great, of 1708, 126. 
Style, Old mud New, 104. 
tally's love ot garden*, 288. 
Surgical operations, 301. 
Suit bin's, St., Day, rain on, 99. 
Switzer, the gardener, 244. 

Tankard, cool, 180. 
Tankard* and Whistle Tankards, 179. 
Temple, Sir W., his love of gardens, 254. 
Temple's, Sir W., garden at Moor Park, 

208. 

Thames, Lord Mayor's view of, 77, 78. 
Thomas, St., of Canterbury, 91. 
Thomas's, St., Day customs, 128, 199. 
Thunder souring Beer, 195. 
Thunderstorm*, Danger in, 805. 
Thynne murdered by Koningsmark, 169. 
Touting glasses, inscription* for, 178. 
Touting and Toping illustrated, 177. 
Tonic-cup, the. 301. 
Tradeecants, the, 241, 242. 
Transfiguration, the, 97. 
Trencherman, a good one, 201. 
Trinity, importance of the, 82. 
Trinity Sunday and Monday customs, 

82, 88. 
Tusser's Husbandry, 286. 
Twelfth Cake, the, 9. 
Twelfth Day customs, 6. 
Twelfth Night cards and characters, 9. 
Twelfth Night in France, 10. 

Valentine, St., Day customs, 24 — 28. 
Valentines, ancient and modern, 25, 26, 
Venison, why sold by fishmongers, 203. 
Ventilation, Dr. Reid on, 802 
Victoria, Queen, visits Hatfield, 267,258. 
Vienna, Easter at, 58, 
Vincent's, St., Day, omens, 15. . 
Vinum Theologicum, 195. 

** Under the rose," 228. 

Walker, Mr., en a Whitebait dinner, 
169. 

Wardmotes, held on St. Thomas's Day, 
169. 



Warts, to cure, 801. 
Watch Night, Wesleyan, 156. 
Water-drinking, 801. 
Weather Proverbs, 17. 
Weaving, ancient and modern, 223. 
Weaving, history of, 226. 
Welshmen on St. David's Day, 34. 
Well-flowering in Derbyshire, 78. 
West minster School pancake custom, 30. 
Westminster Hall, Royal Christinas in. 
142. 

Wet-nurses, royal, 216. 

Wheat " gone a-Maying," 68. 

** Where Rosemary grows there Woman 

reigns," 222. 
Whig colour, bine, 281. 
Whip-dog Day, 112. 
White, Adam, on Celandine, 275. 
Whitebait in 1612, 128. 
Whitebait described by Yarrell, 165- 

166. 

Whitebait Dinner, 168. 
Whitebait, how cooked, 168. 
Whitebait, where taken, 165. 
Whitsun Ales, the, 80. 
Whit-Sunday observances, 79. 
Whitsuntide customs, 79 — 82. 
Whitehall Chapel, Maundy Thursday at, 
45. 

Whooping-cough, 801. 
Wilfrid's, St., Day at Ripon, 97. 
Winchester, Swithin at, 92. 
Wiltshire, trees in, 280 
Winifrede's, St., Day, 116. 
Winifrede's Well, Flintshire, 116. 
Winter, late, 17, 18. 
Woodroof on St. Barnabas's Day, 84. 
Wordsworth's Celandine, 275. 
Wotton, John Evelyn at, 251. 
Wren, Hunting the, 158. 
Wrestling at Sheep-shearing, 75. 
Wulstan's, St., Day, 15. 

Tear of man's life, 158. 
Year, old and new, 1. 
York House garden, 249. 
Yule Logs, 181. 



THE END. 
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